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As far as 1 can recall, my searches for an authentic Tantric practitioner be¬ 
gan in 1974 in Benares, where 1 was a study-abroad student in my senior 
year from the University of Wisconsin. One fine day in the postmonsoon 
















sexual practice—the production of powerful, transformative sexual fluids 
—into simple byproducts of a higher goal: the cultivation of a divine state 
of consciousness homologous to the bliss experienced in sexual orgasm. 4 At 
nearly no point in the original Kaula sources on sexualized ritual, how¬ 
ever, is mention made of pleasure, let alone bliss or ecstasy. s Nonetheless, 
it was this experience of a blissful expansion of consciousness that became 
the watchword of later scholasticist revisions of Tantra. Now it was pre¬ 
cisely these second-order, derivative developments that early-twentieth- 
century Tantric scholar-practitioners, both Asian and Western, emphasized 
in their attempts to rehabilitate Tantra. Here, I am referring specifically to 
the “reformed” Tantra of Bengal and the influence it exerted on Sir John 
Woodroffe, a.k.a. Arthur Avalon, the father of Western Tantric scholarship. 

These scholar-practitioners were, for their part, responding to an earlier 
Western distorted image of Tantra, namely the sensationalist productions 
of Christian missionaries and colonial administrators, who portrayed Tan¬ 
tra as little more than a congeries of sexual perversions and abominations. 
These two interpretive strategies of praising and blaming Tantra are foun¬ 
dational to the image of “Tantric sex” that a number of Indian and West¬ 
ern spiritual entrepreneurs have been offering to a mainly American and 
European clientele for the past several decades. Presenting the entire his¬ 
tory of Tantra as a unified, monolithic “cult of ecstasy” and assuming that 
all that has smacked of eroticism in Indian culture is by definition Tantric, 
New Age Tantra eclectically blends together Indian erotics (kdnnaffatra, 
ratXAstra), erotic art, techniques of massage, Ayurveda, and yoga into a 
single invented tradition. Furthermore, its emphasis on ecstasy and mind 
expansion draws on what was already a second-order reflection on the orig¬ 
inal meaning and power of Kaula ritual, a cosmeticized interpretation 









Americans) have seen fit to fill with their own fantasies, pulsions, and 
phobias, such that this India of the imagination has remained little more 
than a dumping ground of sorts for Western psychological cathexes. 10 The 
invented tradition of New Age Tanrra is but the latest avatar of this anti¬ 
quated mind-set, which has been exploited to great advantage by such 















“Tantra," is not only deceptive; it also runs roughshod over the sensibili' 
ties of authentic modern-day Asian practitioners of Tantra, the silent Tan- 
tric majority. Imagine an analogous scenario in which an Indian entrepre- 
neur began running “Christian sex” workshops in South Asia, claiming 
that they drew on the secret practices of Jesus and Mary Magdalene as 
transmitted through the Albigensians, or some other such invented non¬ 
sense. Or New Age basketball clinics without baskets. Of course, the “Tan- 
tric sex” websites are full of testimonials by satisfied customers that it 
makes them feel good, and that it has improved their lives in every way, 
well beyond the level of their libidos. No doubt this is true in many cases, 
and no doubt many ‘Tantric sex” entrepreneurs are well-meaning people 
who have offered their clients a new and liberating way of experiencing 











Fellowship, which permitted me to carry out fieldwork in India and Nepal 
during the first half of 1999. In South Asia 1 was fortunate to enjoy the 
cooperation and support of the directors of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, the Archaeological Survey of Madhya Pradesh, the American Insti¬ 
tute of Indian Studies, the Man Singh Library, the Nepal National Ar¬ 
chives, and the Nepal Research Centre. 

A number of passages found in this book are revisions of articles or 
chaptets that 1 have previously published in various academic journals and 
edited volumes. I am grateful to the editors of these publications for their 
permission to reproduce those passages here. 

Portions of chapter 4, parts 1,2, and 4; and chapter 8, parts 4-6, have 
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Unless otherwise noted, all transliterations from the Sanskrit follow stan¬ 
dard lexicographical usage, except for toponyms still in use, which are 
transliterated without diacritics (thus Srisailam and not £rttailam). Words 
from medieval and modem north and south Indian languages are translit¬ 
erated according to standard lexicographical usage for those languages (the 
Tamil Murukao, for example). Names of authors from the colonial and 
postcolonial periods are transliterated without diacritics (thus Gopinath 
Kaviraj and not Gopinath Kavir3j). 
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AH Affdfiga Hrdaya of Vagbhatta 

AV Atharva Veda 

BhP Bhdgavata Purana 

BY Brahmaydmala 

HT Hevajra Tantra 

HYP Hafhayogapradlpikd of SvStmarSman 

JY JayadrathayOmala 

KAN Kauldvalmtrnaya of JfiSnSnanda Paramaharpsa 

KCT Kulacud&mani Tantra 

KJftN Kaula/nOnanrmaya of MatsycndranStha 

KKV Kdmakalavildsa of Punyanandanacha 

KM Kubjikdmata 

KSS Kathdsaritsdgara of Somadeva 

KT Kulamava Tantra 

MBh Mahabharata 

MBhT Manthdnabharrava Tantra 

NT Netra Tantra 

PC Prabodhacandrodaya of Kr$nami$ra 

RA Rasfirnava 

RV Veda 

SP Silpa Prakttia of RSmacandra Kul3c3ra 

SS Suiruta Samhttd 

S$P Somafambhupaddbati 

TA TantrOloka of Abhinavagupta 

YH Yoginihrdaya Tantra 

YS Yoga Sutras of Patafijali 
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Curiously, the most balanced overview of Tantra in South Asia written to 
date is the work of a Sinologist. This is Michel Strickmann's posthumous 
Mantras et mandarins: Le Bouddhisme tantrique en Chine, which, in giving 
an account of the origins of Tantra in East Asia, brings together textual, art 
historical, and ethnographic data to sketch out the broad lines of South 
Asian Tantra . 1 The present volume will continue Strickmann's project, 
within a strictly South Asian focus, bringing together text-based Tan trie 
theory and exegesis (that has been the subject of work by scholars like 
Woodroffe, Silbum, Padoux, Gnoli, Goudriaan, Gupta, Sanderson, Dy- 
czkowski, MullerOrtega, Brooks, and others), Tantric imagery (the stuff of 
the pop art books by Rawson, Mookerjee, and others, but also of serious 
scholarship by Dehejia, Desai, Donaldson, Mallmann, and Slusser), and 
Tantric practice (the subject of a growing number of studies in cthno- 
psychology by Kakar, Obeyesekere, Caldwell, Nabokov, etc.). While each 
of these approaches has its merits, and while many of the studies published 
by various scholars in these fields have been nothing short of brilliant, the 
nearly total lack of attention to complementary disciplines (of art history 
and ethnography for the textualists, for example) has generated three very 
different and truncated —if not skewed — types of scholarly analysis of one 
and the same phenomenon. The life of Tantric practitioners has never 
been limited to textual exegesis alone; nor has it been solely concerned 



















be termed the truly “perennial" Indian religion, which has gener 
mained constant since at least the time of the At/inrva Veda, as evi 
in over three thousand years of sacred and secular literature as well 
dieval iconography and modern ethnography. For what reformist 
and the scholars who have followed their revisionist history ol 


the historical bearers of much of Indian religious civilization, their texts and 
temples have had limited impact on the religious culture of the vast major¬ 
ity of South Asians. “Classical" bhakti in some way corresponds to the reli¬ 
gious productions of post-Gupta period elites—what royal chaplains and 
their royal clients displayed as public religion—as well as the religion of 
what Harald Tambs-Lyche has termed "urban society" in South Asia.* 

The distorting effect of the hegemonic voices of these elites on the ways 
that twentieth- and now twenty-first-century India has imagined its past 
has been the subject of no small number of scholarly works, if not move¬ 
ments, over the past twenty-five years. The critical (or postcolonialist, or 
subaltcrmst) approach to Indian historiography has been quite successful 
in deconstructing colonial categories.* Where it has markedly failed— 
jmstmodernisme oblige.’—has been in generating other nonelite, noncolo¬ 
nial (i.e., subaltern) categories through which to interpret the history of 
Indian culture. Yet such a category exists and is possessed of a cultural his¬ 
tory that may be—and in many cases has been—retrieved through liter¬ 
ary, art historical, and ethnographic research. That category, that cultural 
phenomenon, is Tantra, the occulted face of India's religious history. In 
many ways the antitype of bhakti—the religion of Indian civilization that 
has come to be embraced by nineteenth- to twenty-first-centuty reformed 
Hinduism as normative for all of Indian religious history—Tantra has 
been the predominant religious paradigm, for over a millennium, of the 
great majority of the inhabitants of the Indian subcontinent It has been 
the background against which Indian religious civilization has evolved. 









Chapter , 

and female ancestors, and ghosts, ghouls, and rascally imps of every sort. 
As will be shown in detail in the next chapter, these multiple (and often 
feminine) deities are, before all else, angry and hungry, and very often an¬ 
gry because hungry. Their cultus consists of feeding them in order that they 

As far back as the time of Pstjini, Brahmanic sources have qualified 
these as laukilm tdevaid s (popular deities), while Jain and Buddhist authors 
have termed them vyantara devatas (intermediate deities, as opposed to en¬ 
lightened jin/is and thrduajtkaras), and dam (unenlightened deities, as op¬ 
posed to enlightened Buddhas and bodhisattvas), respectively. Yet when 
one looks at the devotional cults of the gods of so-called classical Hindu¬ 
ism, the gods of the Hindu elites, one finds remarkable connections—his¬ 
torical, iconographic, ritual, and regional—between these high gods and 
the deities of the preterite masses. Whereas the gods Vispu, Siva (Ma- 
heSvara. Sankara, Mahskala), and Skanda (Karttikeya) likely have their 
South Asian origins in local or regional Yaksa cults , 6 and Ktyoa-Gopala 
and Glines'! were likely first worshiped in the form of mountains , 7 the great 
Goddess is a theological abstraction of the multiple tree, forest, and water 
goddesses of popular Indian religion, as well as of the complex image of the 
multiple Mothers of earlier traditions. Nearly every one of the avatAras of 
Vispu has its own regional and historical antecedents, which have little or 
nothing to do with the great god Vistju per se, with whom they are later 
identified in Sanskritic traditions. The earliest Krspa traditions portray 












final chapter of this book.) Throughout north India, the nineteenth' to 
twentieth-century social uplift of the same masses took place through the 
mechanism of religious “conversion” to an especially Ramaite form of Vais- 
navism based on the Rdm Cant MOnas of Tulsidis . 11 This is the basis for 
what is termed sandtana dharma, an “old-time religion” that never existed 
prior to the nineteenth century , 12 as evidenced in the ethnographic surveys 
undertaken by Bengali pandits on the behalf of the British civil servant 










their §5kta Tantric devotion to the Goddess, covertly. 19 (Here, it is also 
important to note that “Sakta" is a relatively late technical term applied to 
those cults, scriptures, or persons associated with the worship of the God¬ 
dess as ^akti: prior to the eleventh century, the operative term for the same 
was simply “Kula” or "Kaula”: the term “clan” being applied implicitly and 
exclusively to female lineages. 20 1 will, however, continue to use the term 
“§5kta w in its broadly accepted sense.) 

Well into the nineteenth century, the mainstream Vai$(iava and Saiva 


accurately known as t£ntriJ<a. nIt Sir John Woodrofife makes much the same 

“Medieval Hinduism” . was, as its successor, modem orthodoxy, is, 
largely T&ntric. The Tantra was then, as it is now, the great Mantra and 
Sftdhana Sastra (Scripture), and the main, where not the sole, source of 
some of the most fundamental concepts still prevalent as regards wor¬ 
ship, images, initiation, yoga, the supremacy of the guru, and so forth. 22 
Fifty years before Woodroffe, in about 1865, a leader of the Ram§nandl 
monastery of Galta—the Vai$pava center most intimately linked to the 
Kachvaha dynasty of Jaipur from its foundation down to its dramatic ouster 
in the middle of the nineteenth century—described his own “Vai$oava 
Dharma" in the following terms: 

The Vai$Qava Dharma with the mantras of NarSyana, Rama and Kftna, 
the adoration (up&and) of the chosen deity (<s(d-devafd), the vertical 
mark (urdfiva-pundm), the white clay alaka, the basil and lotus seed 
necklace ... the nine forms of bhakti, and the Tantric rites (anu$t/iana): 
all of these things have always existed... V 
The rii 













Far earlier, a 788 c.E. inscription from the Alwar region of eastern Rajas¬ 
than records a king’s "monthly gift of wine made for the worship of Vi$nu 
(probably in the Tantric fashion)." We will return to the place of Tantra 
in rituals of royalty in chapter 5; suffice it to say here that the self- 
understanding of the Vaisnava orthodoxy was very much Tantric well into 
the nineteenth century, a self-understanding that would be quickly forgot¬ 
ten or censored. So it is that in 1937 a Ramanandi polemic, published 
in Allahabad and entitled Devihah PaWiand, ‘The Heresy of Sacrifice to 
the Goddess," utterly condemns Tantra—which it identifies with extreme 
forms of DurgJ worship—and whose main proponents, it alleges, were 
Maithili brahmins.” 

Most adherents of India's postreformation Hindu “mainstream” have 
been possessed of the same sort of selective amnesia concerning both their 
own past and the multiplicity of practices that currently surround them, 
and that they themselves engage in on particular occasions. 28 In this re¬ 
gard, one could drive an overloaded Tata truck through their blind spot— 
but blind spots are not contagious, and scholars ought not to let themselves 
be led by the blind when generating a history of Hindu religious practice. 


It is beyond the scope of this work to present an exhaustive history and an¬ 
thropology of South Asian Tantra. Rather, its focus will be on that element 
of Tantra that, as I will argue, has given it its specificity over and against 
other South Asian religious traditions. That distinctive element is a form 

of sexualhed ritual practice that first makes its appearance in circa seventh- 

century Hindu and Buddhist medieval sources, and has continued to the 
present time in a significant number of "popular” South Asian traditions. 
My analysis of this body of practice will be based to a certain extent on a 
literal reading of a small grouping of Sanskrit terms—feula (“family, “clan"), 
dravyam (“fluid"), mukham (“mouth”), vita (“Virile Hero”), siddha (“Per¬ 
fected Being”), and khecara (“flight")—complemented by iconographic 
and ethnographic evidence from the medieval as well as the modem peri¬ 
ods. The term dravyam and its Kaula uses will be the focus of chapter 3; 
mufdiom that of chapter 4; vfra and siddha that of chapter 6; and khecara 
that of chapter 7. 

Such a literal, rather than a symbolic or metaphysical, reading of these 
terms and their attendant practices in Hindu Tantra requires some justi¬ 
fication. Not all religious language is literal in its intentionality. The Chris¬ 
tian Eucharist, for example, if taken literally, would reduce that sacrament 
to a sort of cannibalistic practice of eating the flesh and drinking the bluod 







S Chapter , 

of a religious founder and savior. In what ways does the spirit of Hindu Tan- 
tra so differ from Christianity as to justify a literal reading of certain of its 
cote terms? There arc a number of grounds upon which such a reading be¬ 
comes justifiable and, 1 would argue, necessary. First, such a reading forms 
a part of the history of Hindu religious ideas, going back to the time of the 
Brahmaijas. As Sylvain bSvi argued nearly a hundred years ago, the circa 
tenth- to eighth-century B.C.E. Brahmanas, whose liturgies and mythology 
lent ritual a “procreative” power, "led inexorably to an expansion of the 
real or symbolic reproductive powers of the sexual act. The Brahmanas 
opened the way to the pious obscenities of the Tantras " M This tendency, 
toward a literalization of symbolic statements ot practices, is one that 
David Shulman has also identified as a hallmark of many extreme forms of 
south Indian devotionalism. 10 Most importantly, as 1 hope the balance of 

only if it is read literally; indeed, I would argue that the ritual edifice of 
early Tantra only stands, that early Tantra only functions as a coherent sys¬ 
tem, if these terms are put into literal practice. 

As Alexis Sanderson has convincingly atgued, a reformation of sorts oc¬ 
curred in the South Asian proto-Tantric milieus in about the tenth cen¬ 
tury. This reformation especially involved a shift away from early forms of 
practice, which had involved cremation-ground-based asceticism featuring 
the use of blood sacrifice and alcohol as means to feeding and satisfying a 
host of terrible Kula (“Clan”) deities. 11 In the ninth or tenth century, a par¬ 
adigm shift of sorts occurred, with a change in emphasis away from the 
feeding of these ravening deities and toward a type of erotico-mystical 
practice involving a female horde collectively known as the Yoginis, led by 
the terrible male Siva-Bhairava, together with his consort, the Goddess 
(Aghotes'varl, Uma, CaodI, Sakti, ete.). 5! The Kaula rites were grounded 
in the cults of the Yoginis, medieval heiresses to the Matrfkajs (Mothers), 
Yaksuris (female Dryads), and GrahapTs (female Seizers) of earlier tradi¬ 
tions who, like them, were often represented as supernatural or preternat¬ 
ural hybrids between the human, animal, bird, and plant worlds (fig. i.a). 
These petulant female divinities, located at a shifting threshold between 
the divine and the demonic, were by turns terrible and benign with regard 
to humans, who traditionally worshiped them with blood offerings and an¬ 
imal sacrifice. Once gratified by said oblations, the Yoginis would reveal 
themselves as ravishing young women and gratify their human devotees in 
return with supernatural powers, most particularly the power of flight. 

Induced possession by these Yoginis was the prime means to the ends of 
the Kaula, the “clan-generated” practices, also termed the “dan practice” 
(foddedra), “clan religion" (ktdadharma), or the “clan-generated gnosis” 







Figure i a Goddess CanJikJ, riding a corpse in the midst of a cremation-ground scene. Bhemghat 
Yogmi temple, ca 1000 c.i., Jabalpur District. Madhya Pradesh Courtesy of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Indian Studies. 






(kautaindw)." Kaula practitioners were primarily concerned with this- 
worldly powers (sidd/iis) and bodily immortality (jlwmmtdui), with the en¬ 
joyment (Wuikti) of said powers and immortality taking precedence over 
any ideal of consciousness raising ot disembodied liberation from cyclic 
rebirth (multti), embraced by more conventional Tanttic practitioners. 
These powers were gained by transacting with Yoginls, who, in the Kaula 
context, were also identified with the female ritual consorts of the male 
practitioner. That is, the Yoginls of the Kaula and Tantric traditions were 
at once regarded as flesh-and-blood women with whom male practitioners 
interacted, and the devouring semidivine beings who were the object of 
their worship cults. In the secular literature, these Yoginls were often por¬ 
trayed as sorceresses or witches, ambiguous, powerful, and dangerous fig¬ 
ures that only a heroic male would dare to approach, let alone attempt to 
conquer. It is for this reason that the fully initiated male practitioners of 
the Kaula termed themselves Champions or Virile Heroes (Vtras); alter¬ 
natively, they referred to themselves as Perfected Beings (Siddhas), by way 
of identifying themselves with another order of semidivine beings, the 
male counterparts to the Yoginls of Epic and medieval Indian mythology. 
That mythology, to which the Yoginls and Siddhas of the Kaula were the 
heits, will be the subject of chapters a and 7 in particular. 

Unlike the Kula before it, which openly transgressed in the public space 
of a town and its cremation grounds—and unlike the TSntrikas, most of¬ 
ten householder practitioners of relatively conventional, nonsexual Tan¬ 
tric liturgies, whose goal was liberation rather than supernatural enjoy¬ 
ments—members of the Kaula tended to carry out their sexual rites in 

when the king and his court were Kaula initiates, this may not have been 
a particularly well-guarded secret. On certain nights of the lunar month 94 
and solar year, Kaula practitioners would assemble on cremation grounds, 
or at clan “mounds" or “scats” fpidurs), 95 "clan-mountains” (ktda-parcatns), 
or “fields” (ksetras). These gatherings, called “minglings” (mekrkos, mefontts, 
melapas), involved the union of female and male initiates, of Yoginls whose 
presence and interaction with their heroic (Vlra) or perfected (Siddha) 
male counterparts were the sine qua non of Kaula practice. 

At these gatherings the Yoginls would descend from the sky to meet 
their male consorts awaiting them on the ground. These Yoginls' flight was 
fueled by the human and animal flesh that was their diet; however, the 
Siddhas or Vitas, by virtue of their own practice, were able to offer the Yo- 
ginls a more subtle and powerful energy source. This was their semen 
(uitya), the distilled essence of their own bodily constituents. The Yoginls, 
gratified by such offerings, would offer their form of grace to the Siddhas or 
Vitas. Instead of devouring them, they would offer them a counterpresta- 











tion of their own sexual discharge, something these male partners would 
have been as needful of as the YoginTs were of male semen. 

This male requirement stemmed from an altogether different set of 
needs than those of the Yogints, however. According to the Kaula world¬ 
view, the godhead — the source of all being and power in the world— ex¬ 
ternalized himself (or herself, in the case of the purely feminine hierarchy 
of the KalT-Krama of Kashmir) in the form of a series of female hypostases, 
a cluster of (often eight) great Goddesses, who in turn proliferated into 
the multiple circles of feminine energies (often sixty-four) that were their 
YoginT entourage. These semidivine Yoginis and the human women who 
embodied them therefore carried in their bodies the germ plasm of the god¬ 
head, called the "clan fluid’’ (ktdodrovyam), “clan nectar" (kularntta), “vul¬ 
val essence” (yonitattvn), the “command” (a/tia), the “real thing” (sad- 
bhava), or simply the “fluid" (dravyam ), 36 or the “clan" (ftula). While this 
fluid essence of the godhead flowed naturally through these female beings, 
it was absent in males. 5 ' Therefore, the sole means by which a male could 
access the How of the supreme godhead at the elevated center of the man- 
dala, the clan “flow chart," was through the YoginTs, who formed or inhab¬ 
ited its outer circles. 

Only through initiation by and continued interaction with the YoginTs 

ergy of the godhead. It was therefore necessary that male practitioners be 
“inseminated," or more properly speaking “insanguinaied," with the sexual 
or menstrual discharge of the Yoginis—rendering the “mouth" of the Yo¬ 
ginT their sole conduit to membership in the clan and all its perquisites. 
Here, the “mouth" of the YoginT was her vulva, and “drinking female dis¬ 
charge” (rq/opona), the prime means to fulfilling these male needs. There¬ 
fore, the erotico-mystical practice, the “Tantric sex” practiced by the Kaula 
practitioners, mainly involved drinking the “power substances” that were 
sexual fluids, either through “mutual oral congress” or through a form of 
genital sex called vajrob mutird (“urethral suction"), by which the male 
partner was able, following ejaculation, to draw up into himself the sexual 
discharge of his female partner. The “happy ending" of this body of prac¬ 
tice is described time and again in the Tantras as well as the adventure and 
fantasy literature of the medieval period (most particularly in the circa 
toyo c.b. Kathasarus&gara [KSSj, the “Ocean of Rivers of Story” of Soma- 
deva): both YoginT and VTra fly up into the sky, to sport there together for 
eons of time." The Rudrayamala Tantra stales the matter most eloquently: 

By virtue of the Vlra mental disposition, one becomes a regent of the 

directions, having the form of Rudra. This universe is subservient to 

(udkrnam) the Vira; |yet] the Vita is dependent on {odhinam) the clan 






[fluid] (kula). Therefore, by choosing the clan [fluid], a [previously! 


The Kaula path, with its claims to direct access to power in and over the 
world, was attractive to no small number of kings and princes in the me¬ 
dieval period, and it was South Asian royalty and aristocracy that formed 
the principal clientele of Kaula specialists. The latter were of two sorts: 
wild, itinerant, charismatic thaumaturges, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, royal chaplains (rdja-purofiitos), literate brahmins sometimes at¬ 
tached to monasteries, who tended to be more sedentary and conventional 
in their practice and lifestyle. 40 Toward the end of the first millennium, the 
royal patrons of the Kaula began to commission the construction of per¬ 
manent structures for the Kaula rites. This was the case in central India in 
particular, where a significant number of YoginI temples were constructed 
between the eighth and eleventh centuries c.e. YoginI temples were unique 
in that they were circular and roofless constructions: they were hypaethral, 
open to the heavens, and as such served as landing fields and launching 
pads for Yoginls. At the center of these temples, there often stood an ithy- 
phaltic image of the Siva or Bhairava, who represented the male godhead 
ar the center and source of the YoginI clans; 41 as for the Yoginis themselves, 
they were sculpturally represented on the inner wall of these temples' cir¬ 
cular enclosures, facing Bhairava. It was here that royal cult rituals of the 
YoginTs would have been enacted, with blood sacrifices and sexual transac¬ 
tions between male and female clan members taking place around the per¬ 
son of the king himself, the “god” of his kingdom. 

When the king was himself a Vlra—and this was the case in this period 









in an eleventh-century “Mirror of Kings” from western India, “The Circle 
of Yoginls” is the title of a chapter on military strategies. 41 


3. Tantra and Kaula 

Like any phenomenon that a scholar would choose to interpret, Tantra will 
be best defined in terms of that which gives it its specificity, of that which 
differentiates it from other phenomena. As such, I find it useful to speak of 
both a “soft core" and a “hard core" of Tantric practice. The former more 
or less corresponds to accounts that most present-day practitioner who 
consider themselves to be Tantric give of their practice; that is, their emic 
perspective. The latter consists of those practices found mainly in early 
medieval Tantric texts, liturgies, and imagery, and nowhere else in the 
range of (South) Asian religious traditions. This latter, exdusivist, ac¬ 
count of Tantric practice will not correspond to any single emic perspec¬ 
tive, nor will it correspond to the sum of all emic perspectives. 44 Because 1 
am a historian of South Asian religions and not a Tantric practitioner, it is 
this “hard-core” etic perspective that 1 unabashedly take here in my inter¬ 
pretive efforts. It is for this reason that this study will privilege "Tantric 

ritual practice is the sole truly distinctive feature of South Asian Tantric 
traditions. All of che other elements of Tantric practice — the ritual use of 
mandalas, mantras, and rmrdrds; worship of terrible or benign divinities; fire 
offerings; induced possession; sorcery; and so on—may be found elsewhere, 
in traditions whose emic self-definitions are not necessarily Tantric. In ad¬ 
dition, all of the elements of Tantric exegesis, that is, Tantric “mysticism," 
are second-order reflections not unique to Tantra, and that in fact have, 

over time, brought Tantra back into the fold of more conventional forms 

of South Asian precept and practice. 41 

At this point an essential definitional distinction must be made. Since 
its origins in the sixth or seventh century, Tantra has essentially consisted 
of a body of techniques for the control of multiple, often female, beings, 
both for one's own benefit and as tools to use against others. These may 
be reduced to three principal types: (t) mantras, acoustic formulas that, 
when enunciated properly under the proper conditions, control said be¬ 
ings; (2) techniques of possession, in which the same beings act through 
one’s own body; and (3) the gratification of these beings through sacrificial 
offerings, with or without the transformative medium of fire. In this last 
case, the supreme offering is none other than the bodily constituents of the 
practitioner himself. Here, coercion is replaced by an exchange of presta- 






























The two ritualist components of Abhinavagupta's system are tontra prak- 
riyd, the exoteric, normative liturgy of the entire community, centered on 
the god Bhairava or $iva; and kula prakriyd, the esoteric, secret rites of 
the inner circle, the “clan” of initiates, centered on the Goddess and her 
proliferation into multiple goddesses. 52 The former form the “soft core” of 
Tantric practice, rituals observed by, but not exclusive to, Tantric practi¬ 
tioners. Generally speaking, the latter constitute the "hard core" of such 
practice, that which makes it distinctive, as opposed to other forms of prac¬ 
tice or systems of thought. In his exegesis of the kula prakriyd, Abhinava- 
gupta sublimates, cosmeticizes, and semanticizes many of its practices into 
a type of meditative asceticism whose aim it was to realize a transcendent 
subjectivity. In the process, he transforms ritual from a form of “doing" to 
a form of “knowing.” 51 Exegetical or scholasticist Tantric works, then, con- 


earlier body of practice into a mystical metaphysics, which often systemat¬ 
ically distorts the meaning of the original practice itself. Prime examples of 
this are K§emardja's eleventh-century Trika commentary on the Netra Tan- 
tra, 54 and Abhinavagupta’s forced reading of the dualist principles of the 
Mslmfvijayotuxra Tarura into a nondualist Trika mold in hisTA. 55 

In fact, it has been this corpus of Kashmiri exegesis—datable to the 








dural, but not necessarily ritual, instmetions have also called themselves 
Tantras. In addition, a number of works devoted to the ritual practices that 
typify Tantra call themselves by other names: these include Matas (the 
KubjikAmata [KM|, Kaluictmdes'wrrTrruua [KCM], and SiddhayogeSutrimam), 
the YSmalas (Brahmayimala [BY], Jayadrathaydmala [JY], etc,), the Nir- 
payas (KaulajUJnanirriaya [KJftN] and Kauldvalimmaya [KAN]), as well as 
such works as the Tantrasadbhdva and Kriyakdlagunottara. Finally, a number 
of works that closely resemble the Tantras in their ritual focus call them¬ 
selves Agamas or Sarphitas. These are works belonging to the coeval 
SaivasiddhJnta and (Vaijnava) PSncarStra schools, respectively.* 5 



erally female. There is a Sanskrit term that covers both of these types of of¬ 
ferings, a term that one encounters as frequently as the other blanket terms 
for (male) Tantric practitioners in the medieval period. This is the term 
vfro, which, commonly translated as “hero” or “champion" in the martial 
sense of the woid, has for its primary meaning “one who is virile, possessed 
of virility.” 41 It is the practices of these Virile Heroes—heroic in their in¬ 
teractions with the powerful beings they attempt to control, as well as in 
the war of the sexes in which their partners are assimilated to the terrify¬ 
ing female deities, the YoginTs, to whom their sexual fluids (vfrya) are of¬ 
fered, or with whom they are exchanged—that exemplify the “Tantric 
sex" that is the subject of this book. 45 

Another term that comes to be applied to the elite male Tantric initi¬ 
ate in the early sources is kulaputra, “son of the dan” (kida), or laiulavit, 







the flow in question is one of teachings, traditions, and liturgies—but ul¬ 
timately of sublimated sexual fluids, emanating first from the supreme god¬ 
head and radiating outward, via goddesses and Yoginis, through the trans¬ 
mission of the clan fluid, into the various suborders of the clans.' 3 

This brings us to the nontechnical meanings of the term kula, which are 
of paramount importance to this study. The primary sense of the term kula 
is simply "family," “line,” “lineage,” "(noble) race,” or “clan.” The term also 
is applied to birds, quadrupeds, and insects: a herd of buffalo, a troop of 
monkeys, a flock of birds, and a swarm of bees are all signified by kula: as 
we will see, this polyvalence is of signal importance for the cults of the Yo¬ 
ginis, the female consorts of the male Viras and Siddhas." In his I’ardcnsihi 









Vivarana, Abhinavagupta derives the term kula from the roor kul, which 
means “coming together as a group." '■ In this nontechnical usage, kula is 
at once a kinship term and a term applied to voluntary associations of be¬ 
ings. This allows for ambiguity and redundancy, which is altogether appro- 
priate. In many cases the Tantric clan is at once composed of the initiated 
members of an inner circle, related to one another through the Goddess or 
Mother who is the progenetrix of the clan, as well as to the biologically re- 
lated members of human families who form that inner circle. It is this sense 
of the term kula —as a “segmentary lineage system,” both biological and 
sociological—that has obsessed political historians of the Indian Rajputs 
for decades. 76 This sociological reality of biological families participating in 
nonbiologically determined clan practices reinforces the solidarity of the 
Tantric clan group. Biological fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers initi¬ 
ate their kin into the Goddess's family, the Tantric clan. Such is strikingly 
the case of the Charans of western India, the bards to the same Rajputs, 
who term themselves “Sons of the Goddess,” and whose women call them¬ 
selves “Sisters of the Goddess," with whom they identify. 77 At the level of 
royal cults, entire lineages of princes and kings may be initiated by parallel 
lineages of royal Tantric gurus. 78 Clearly, the use of kula as a kinship term 
predates and flows into its application to the segmentary lineage systems of 
religious societies.- such was also the case in Jain religious and sectarian so¬ 
ciety, in which kula was an operative term as well. 79 

In the KJfiN and many later works, Siva is referred to as akula, “clan- 
less," in opposition to the Goddess, who is said to be kula, "claimed": the 
Kaula ("Clan Generated” [lineage]) arises from their union. 80 While many 
commentators interpret this classification to mean that Siva is ontologi- 
cally prior to the Goddess—a reading that only applies to Sskta-Saiva 
metaphysics—this usage also privileges the Goddess as the authentic 
source of the life of the clan, her family, in opposition to the solitary male, 
Siva. 81 In this context, two epithets of the Goddess, found in the KJnN, 
take on great significance: she is kulagocara, “she who is the channel of ac¬ 
cess to the clan,” 82 and kuldgamd, “she whose issue of blood gives rise to the 
clan." 83 The Goddess, through the channel of her vulva and its emissions, 
is the mother of the entire flow chart of the clan, indeed of the entire em¬ 
bodied cosmos. 

Of course, in early works on Tantric sorcery, the sole importance of 
knowing a devouring Yogini’s clan was as a means to controlling her. In 
the words of the Netra Tantra, “In every case in which someone is ‘sealed 
[in]’ or ‘nailed [down]' [by a Yoginl or a demon] from a given clan (kula) 
[or] who is a portion of a given power, he can only be released from his ills 
by an offering to the (leader of] that family." 84 So, for example, a person 










of the line therefore is achieved through the seed |of the male], and the 
maintenance of the line depends on the feeding by the woman, both in 
terms of food and in terms of feeding the embryo with the woman’s 
blood... 

Even though a human woman preserves the kula by giving life to her 
sons (and daughters) through her nurturing bodily fluids, she is nonethe¬ 
less not the source of the continuity of the dan line, which is ensured 
through male semen. Indeed, a human woman is seen to have no kula of 
her own: rather, upon marriage, her bodily substance changes from that of 
her father to that of her husband.” This is, in fact, but a restatement of the 

seed—or more precisely, an embryonic form of himself, contained in his 
seed. 18 This “spermatogenetic” model of animal (and human) reproduc¬ 
tion"—which was superseded in the medical literature by a combinatory 
model near the beginning of the common era—served as the basis for 
Hindu inheritance law, according to which the corporate wealth of the 
family was always transmitted patrilineally. 










symbolically wed the king to the goddess of the land itself. As Tambs- 

The queen’s role ... shows the fundamental importance of marriage al¬ 
liance in Rajput polity. . . . The idea of Rajputhood, as it emerges, in- 
volves a complementarity of male and female, of brotherhood and al¬ 
liance. ... In this kinship nexus, the place of the kukUvf or clan goddess 
is central; linking her to the king are her brothers the bards (the Cha- 
rans, mentioned above], from whose caste the goddess is herself re¬ 
cruited-[l|n a context where no state deity ... is found ... caste and 

lineage . become sacred, and over this sacred entity the kuldeif, her¬ 
self a CharanT [a Charan woman], presides. . . [T|hc Goddess, repre¬ 
senting the integrity of the royal lineage as well as the fruits of alliance 
in the form of fertility, becomes the perfect symbol of what the king is 
supposed to achieve, and by implication the obvious source of the power 

As we will see, these Rajput kuldevis bear a strong resemblance to the 
Tantric Yoginls in their appearance, vehicles, and roles. And while in the 
Rajput case, Charan women are identified with their clan goddess, it is im¬ 
portant here to bear in mind that the great Goddess or multiple goddesses 
of the Tantric clans were neither human nor married. Independent sources 
of life and energy, they defined clan continuity, in a reversal of the fate of 
human daughters and wives. Here, their status and role appear to repro¬ 
duce that of the "woman who wears flowers” ( puvafaikkdri) in modern- 
day Tamil rituals: a family’s tutelary deity—in whose supernatural person 
the entire host of family ancestors coalesce—is invested and enshrined 
in the family compound as a bride, a “woman who wears flowers," to ensure 
the very generational continuity that the human bride shatcers when she 
marries a son of the family. 91 

Whereas the Tantric kula flowed naturally through the wombs of these 

most that a male could hope for was to become a kulaputra, a son of the (fe¬ 

male) clan, through initiation. Indeed, while the Goddess is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as iukradev f ("goddess semen”) or bmdupuspd (“she whose menses 
is semen") in these traditions, her male counterpart £iva-Bhairava is never 
given such an androgynous qualifier. 95 Alexis Sanderson summarizes the 
Tantric understanding of female predominance in the Kula in the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

The rites of the YoginT cults and the fruits they bestowed were called 
kaubka or kaula in the texts which prescribed them, these terms being 








on a homonym. For kula was also taken to mean the body and. by further 
extension, the totality (of phenomena), the “body" of power (Jaku). This 
last meaning neatly encompassed the original, for this cosmic “body" was 
said to consist of the powers of the eight families of the Mothers. One 
was believed to enter the totality (kula) through that segment of its 
power with which one had a special affinity, determined as before by the 
casting of a flower during possession (duesa). 96 


The importance of a substantive link, in the form of the kuladravyam, 
cannot be underestimated here, since it was this, the germ plasm of the 
divine, literally flowing through the clan, that made it a unified family. 



quest of north India. Thereafter, it is only appropriate to speak of Tantric 
or Kaula "revivals” 97 


4. Introducing die Kaula Universe 

A number of sources attribute the reformation of the Kula, which brought 
about the emergence of the Kaula, to Macchanda (or MatsyendranStha), a 
Siddha who incorporated the teachings and practices of a group called the 
YoginT Kaub into his KaulajMnanirnaya (KJfiN), for which reason he is ex- 
alted, in later works, as the founder of the Kaula. Because it is arguably a 
foundational text of the Kaula corpus, and because it offers the most com¬ 
plete and straightforward descriptions of the Kaula—mythical origins, 












likely based in eastern India and that may have been one of the wellsprings 
of the “Tancric Renaissance" that took place in the Kathmandu Valley un¬ 
der the Malla kings. 105 

Reading the KJftN, one is struck by the coherence and comprehensive¬ 
ness of the Kauta system as a body of practice encompassing the human, di¬ 
vine, and semidivinc realms of being. In chapter 16 of this work, rheSakta- 
Saiva concept of Kaula as a cosmic “clan" or "family,” whose lines extend 
from the great god £iva-Bhairava himself down into every human initi¬ 
ate, is made clear in one of the rare cosmogonic (or ethnogenic) myths of 
the entire Hindu Tantric corpus. This cosmogony, presented in the form 
of a genealogy, is divided into two parts and interspersed with another 
myth, that of the loss and recovery of the Kaula scriptures in the Kali Yuga. 
This latter myth will be discussed in detail in chapter 4; here we focus on 
the Kaula cosmogony, which begins with the divine narrator of the work 
identifying himself with the paramarji tattvam, the “highest essence” of the 


I am the Highest Essence; I am the Bhairava lof the Kaula]; I am Sa- 

d&iva, rhe Supreme, Srikagtha, and Rudra.' 07 1 am that fisherman-I 

am the Lord of the Virile Heroes. ... 1 annihilate the entire universe: 
|therefore| I am the Annihilator (sarriAdra), O Clan Mistress! Following 
that, I am the Emitter (sra$tdra) in the creative emission of mobile and 

immobile beings-I constantly protect the ordered universe; therefore 

lam theOrderer (wihatr).^ 


Following this, Bhairava presents a list of six other names by which 
he is known, each based on what appears to be a fanciful etymology: 
he is also called ViSvapada, Vicirra, SvetapSda, Bhrrtgap3da, Bhatjaraka- 








Thou, O Great Goddess, art Uma and I, dear, am your husband. I am 
Ithe goddess] Sri's lord (nutfui). therefore I am leaded] Srinatha. 

When the [clan] gnosis was brought down at Kamarupa 110 by thou and 
I, the essence of |our son], the six-mouthed [Slanda], descended into 
thee. The |clan| gnosis [was placed] in the clan scripture by him-I in¬ 

habit Moon Island in my nonmanifest ( avyaktam ) form... . m 

It is here that an account of the theft and recovery of the Kaula scrip¬ 
tures intervenes, after which the narrator Bhairava’s description of the clan 
genealogy continues, beginning with a clear reference to the Samkhyan 
categories of avyaktam and mohatman: 112 "The great self (mahamion) was 
formed, in the beginning, by the nonmanifest (avyaktam). By it, the chan¬ 
nel of access (gocaram) to the nonmanifest was brought into being through 
the dans.” 111 At two points in the following seven verses, the clans and 
deities who transmitted the Kaula gnosis to them ate enumerated: 116 the 
Goddess told it to the clans of Skanda and Gapcfa; Nandin told it to the 
clan of Mahakala; and Jaya told it to the clan of VijayS and others. 11 ’ Also 
mentioned in these enumerations ate the Harasiddhi deities, a possible ref¬ 
erence to the goddess Hatasiddhi, whose worship is widely attested in me¬ 
dieval Nepalese sources. 116 Finally, the text gives special precedence to 
“the YoginI named Kalika, whose exalted position is equal to my (Bhai- 
rava's] own.” 117 Here, the reference to Kalika may be to her central place 
in the important Kashmir-based Kaula ttadition called the Kali-Krama 
("Sequence of Kalis”), in which she sands alone at the heart of the clan 
mandala. Interspersed between these two more or less parallel lists of clans 
and their respective transmitters of the Kaula gnosis is an explanation of 
the relationship between god and his creatures: 

That Ithe nonmanifest godhead] is clanless (akuln) where I dwell Ion 
Moon Island]. Then, at the end of a cosmic eon and the end of a cosmic 
age [everything] dwells Inside my body. Just as there is in an individual 
seed (jiva) the origins of a tree possessed of flowers, roots, fruit, leaves, 
and branches, so it is as well with the other beings that are generated 
within my body.... [But] steeped in nescience {ajn&nam), [creatures fall 
into] the condition of the brutish Individual soul (porir)."* 

Here, the term pain—“domesticated animal," “animal victim of a sac¬ 
rifice"—is employed in the same sense as that found in the Agamas of the 
SaivasiddhSnta: the individual soul ot self (pafu) is virtually identical to 
the supreme male godhead (pan), but remains separated from the latter due 
to its bondage to matter (pdfo). In Tantric parlance, the uninitiated are 
called paste (“ignorant brutes") in opposition to the Vitas, whose knowl¬ 
edge is in no small part carnal. The former share the lot of all sacrificial vie- 




Lilian Silbum has explained, the belly of the fish, because it expands and 
contracts automatically, is connected in Kaula theory with sexual experi¬ 
ence, since the sexual organs expand and contract in a similar way. 1 ' 1 

A passage from the twenty-first chapter of the KJnN 1 '' gives a variant 
and expanded list of the various subclans of the Kaula, some of which ap¬ 
pear to be stages or phases in a creation process: these are the Siytikaula 
(“Clan of Emission, Creation”), Mahakaula, Timiri[-kaula] (“Clan of 
Darkness”), SiddhSm|ta[-kaula]. MStakaula (“Clan of Mothers”), Sakti- 
bhedakaula ("Clan of the Divisions of Goddesses"), Urmikaula (“Clan of 
the Serpent”)—which constitute “the coming together of the Jnanakaula 
, in the four yugas”—as well as the Siddhefvara(-kaula) (“Clan of (Siva,] the 














Chapter i 

Lord of the Perfected Beings"), the Vajrasambhavakaula (“Clan Generated 
from Lightning”), and the Meghaji-kaula (“Rainwater Clan”), “which is¬ 
sued, long ago and far away, into this Kaula.” 

In spite of the many breaks in its narrative as well as its repetitions and 
inconsistencies, chapter 16 of the KJnN presents a mytho-logic of the 
Kaula, both as a clan or family and as a form of gnosis, consisting of the 
knowledge of the true nature—but also the fluid “sap” (sadWidua) of that 
same family tree. Through the clan gnosis that was transmitted via these 
divine intermediaries to “the YoginI named Kalikg," individuals, seemingly 
cut off by ignorance from their divine origins, may find a way to return to 
their divine source. 





THE ORIGINS OF THE YOGINl: 
Bird, Animal, and Tree Goddesses 
and Demonesses in South Asia 


& 


The Yoginls whose cults were central to Kaula practice had the following 
features: (1) they were a group of powerful, sometimes martial, female di¬ 
vinities with whom human female “witches 1 ’ were identified in ritual prac- 
tice; 1 (*) their power was intimately connected to the flow of blood, both 
their own menstrual and sexual emissions, and the blood of their animal 
(and human!) victims; (3) they were essential to Tantric initiation in 
which they initiated male practitioners through fluid transactions via their 
“mouths"; (4) they were possessed of the power of flight; (5) they took the 
form of humans, animals, or birds, and often inhabited trees; (6) they were 
often arrayed in circles; (7) their temples were generally located in isolated 
areas, on hilltops or prominences and were usually round and often hy- 
paethral; and (8) they were never portrayed as practicing yoga for die 
simple reason that yoga as we know it had not yet been invented. 2 In this 
chapter we examine the origins of these defining features of the Yoginls and 

While the earliest mention of Yoginls in Indian literature is to be found 
in a circa sixth-century c.a. chapter of the Hindu Agni Parana (AP) * and 
the circa seventh-century c.e. Buddhist Caryaglu, their origins may be 
traced back to Vedic, if not Indo-European, sources. The content of a 
number of Buddhist caryd songs is highly sexual, and one finds an indica¬ 
tion in at least one that the Yoginfs role as the consort of the male practi¬ 
tioner had already been established at this early date: 



Pressing the triangle [of the yonij, give, O YoginI, an embrace; in the 
rubbing of Lotus [vulva] and Vajra [penis], bring on the evening; 

O YoginT, without you 1 cannot live for a moment; having kissed your 

The general scholarly consensus has been that the YoginI cults so foun¬ 
dational to early Tantra emerged out of an autochthonous non-Vedic In¬ 
dian source. This analysis is of a piece with a more general view of Tantra, 
that it rose up out of the soil of India to graft itself onto more elite orders 
of precept and practice. This argument takes two forms. The first maintains 
that goddess traditions and Tantra are forms of indigenous or tribal religion 
that willed up to the surface of the religious practices of urban and rural 
elites in the late Gupta and early medieval periods.’ The second finds 
strong Monographic evidence for cults of multiple goddesses, Siva Paiupati, 
and a number of other fixtures of later Hinduism in the clay seals of the In¬ 
dus Valley civilizations (ca. 2500-1750 b.c.e.). Here, the argument is that 
these cults persisted in spite of the lndo-Aryan incursions but were oc¬ 
culted from the scriptural and sculptural records for over two thousand 
years by triumphant Aryanism. This second argument only stands if one 
assumes that Vedic religion was itself a purely lndo-Aryan affair that re¬ 
mained totally untouched by the ambient culture of the subcontinent. 
However, as Asko Parpola, Frits Staal, and, more recently, Bernard Sergent 
have emphatically demonstrated, the religion of the Vedas was already a 
composite of the lndo-Aryan and Harappan cultures and civilizations. In 
the words of Sergent: 

At present, it is clear that the lndo-Aryans, upon arriving in India, drew 
heavily upon the Harappan heritage, incorporating some of its ritual cus¬ 
toms (the construction of fire altars, indoor rituals, the use of the stellar 
mantle [in the rfl/osuya 6 ]. ritual bathing, the fixing of festival days [of the 
Goddess 7 ] on the equinoxes...) into their own religion. The Indus Val¬ 
ley civilization displays features linked to Varu^a but not to Mitra, to a 
“Siva,” but not to Vi$pu, and overall very few deities in comparison with 
the abundant Vedic pantheon. It is not the direct source of Vedic and In¬ 
dian religion, but rather a quite important component of it.* 

As for the origins of multiple goddesses or of a single great Goddess, 
many scholars have seen evidence for their cults in Indus Valley seals that 
portray a female figure with a lotus stem emerging from her vulva; 9 the sex¬ 
ual union of a buffalo and a woman (prefiguring the south Indian cults of 
the great Goddess as spouse of the Buffalo Demon); 10 and of a grouping of 
seven female figures, on the so-called Mohenjo-daro “fig deity seal,” whose 
connection with the KjttikSs of later Indian mythology has been demon- 






strated by Parpola. 11 Beyond this, as Parpola has also shown, the Sumerian 
word for "constellation” is expressed through a pictogram comprising three 
stars. In the post-Vedic tradition, Apabharani, the last of the twenty-eight 
asterisms or lunar mansions (naksatras )—a configuration also borrowed 
from Harappan civilization—is called a yoni. Much earlier the Rg Veda 
(RV) calls a fire altar composed of three stones the “belly of Agni." Sve- 
t3mbara Jain traditions consider the Apabharani asterism to have the form 
of a vulva (bfi^ga), while Digambara Jain traditions describe the same as- 
terism as having the form of "a fireplace consisting of three stones ." 12 In 
Tantric imagery, triangles composed of three points generally represent the 
yoni; and in goddess traditions of northwest India, Vai$po DevT, one of the 
Seven Sisters who is considered to be an aspect of the great Goddess, is 
worshiped in the fonn of three stone outcroppings called "lumps" (pmdfc) 
that represent the three members of the 6akta trinity: Mahalak$mi, Ma- 
hSsarasvatl, and Mahakall. 13 

The point I wish to make here is that it is quite artificial to inject a dis¬ 
tinction between "Vedic” or" Indo-Aryan" tradition, on the one hand, and 
“non-Vedic” or “Indus Valley" civilization, on the other. The religion and 
culture of the Indus Valley civilization is already present in the Vedas, to¬ 
gether with the more predominant Indo-Aryan material, and is no mote 
“indigenous” to the Indian subcontinent and no more “alien" to the Veda 
than the latter. At a remove of nearly four thousand years and hundreds of 
miles (from the valley of the Indus to the Gangetic Doab, the heartland of 
the Indian subcontinent), such distinctions break down. 

The former assertion — that Indian goddess traditions and Tantra are 
forms of tribal cults that, occulted for centuries by Indo-Aryan hegemony, 
erupted into mainstream Indian religion in the Gupta period—will be 
tested and, 1 believe, disproven in the balance of this chapter. It suffices to 
scratch the surface of the salient features of the YoginI cults to find a vast 
reservoir of Vedic and classical Hindu precursors, in (i) the cults of Vedic 
goddesses, the Apsarasas (Nymphs), the Grahls or Grahams (female Seiz- 
ers), the Yak$ioIs (female Dryads M ) and pakinis (Flyers or Noisemakers) 
of Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain mythology; (2) the various groupings of un¬ 
numbered Mother goddesses and other multiple feminine entities; and 
(3) in general attitudes toward women and femininity. Here, textual and 
iconographic data are further supported by ethnographic material from 
modern-day India, in ways that indicate that these semidivine (or, if one 
prefers, semidemonic) female deities have been a permanent fixture of In¬ 
dian religions for well over three thousand years. 

It is generally accepted that human women played a necessary, if not an 
extensive role in Vedic ritual. A recent study by Fred Smith is particularly 
enlightening in its careful attention to the types of ritual activities and 








gethcr in another Vedic context: this is the fashioning of the fire pot (uftfid) 
in which the new fire is to be kindled for the ritual “piling of fire" (ugnicu- 
yarn). Here, the fire pot that will serve as Agni’s womb is appropriately 
fashioned by the sacrificer’s wife, who is identified with SinivSlI. While the 
firing of the pot falls to the ritual priest, who is compared to the sons of 
Aditi, the mantras that are intoned at this time all invoke female deities: 
Aditi, the wives of the gods, the divine women, the Protectresses, Females 
with Uncut Wings (acfirnnapamSfi), and other female figures. l, 

The bared thigh is brought to the fore in at least three other rituals from 
the Vedic period, 18 all of which involve demonstrations of unbridled fe¬ 
male sexuality, If not witchcraft. The first is a “husband-finding” (pati- 
teiona) rite, which occurs at the end of the Sskamcdha, the third of the 
four-monthly (caiurmdsyum) seasonal rituals. Here, the ritual participants 
take a detour, leaving the ritual ground proper and proceeding northward 
to a crossroad, where an apotropaic offering is made to the dread god Rudra 











vessels are cleaned) singing, making ritual exclamations, slapping their 
thighs, and stamping their feet, while a prostitute and a chaste student en- 

In the Aivamedha rite, following the killing of the horse, the king's 
wives approach the horse, and whilst the senior queen ( mahitf) prepares for 
her ritual copulation with that animal, the other queens (sometimes ac- 
companied by hundreds of female slaves) perform a series of ritual circuits, 
in which they slap their thighs as they circle the horse three times to the 
right, three times to the left, and three times to the right again. The mantra 
that accompanies the entrance of the three queens in this rite evokes 
the name Rudra Tryambaka: m O Amba, AmbalT, Ambika. No one is lead¬ 
ing me. The horsikins is sleeping” 21 These three names also resonate with 
those of the three princesses of the KaSis, kidnapped by BhT$ma for mar¬ 
riage to his younger half-brothers, in the first book of the Mah&bh&rcua 
(MBh). Amba, the eldest of these, becomes a powerful avenging figure, first 
undertaking terrible austerities, then becoming partially transformed into 
a crooked (fcupfa), dried-up river teeming with crocodiles, and finally be¬ 
coming a male warrior in a later rebirth through a genitalia exchange with 
the male Dryad Sthui^akaroa (‘'Stump-Ears”). 22 

In all three of these rites, the prominent role of sexually powerful 
women moves Stephanie Jamison to affirm: 


The models furnished by the circumambulations at the Matavrata day 
and the Aivamedha make the maiden’s participation (in the husband- 
finding rite) all the more remarkable for [the fact that]... those perfor¬ 
mances increased almost to frenzy the air of abandon created by the il¬ 
licit and dangerous sexual unions at those two rituals. That a presumably 
chaste and guarded daughter of the Sacrificer is encouraged, indeed re- 











Chapter 9 

an alloform of Indo-European myths of the goddess of sovereignty, known 
as SrT in India, who is, like her Irish counterpart Flaith, associated with 
"liquids of sovereignty," water and soma (replaced by beer in Ireland).“ 
Here, then, the “kiss" of the Yogini, and the fluids drunk from her vulva 
in the Old Bengali caryS song with which we opened this section are shown 
to have their antecedents in Vedic If not Indo-European traditions, in 
myths and rituals that bring the powerful and dangerous sexuality of women 


Amba, who in the Mahabharaux (MBh) is partially transformed into a 
“crooked (kufila), dried-up river,” shares her fate in modern-day Maharash¬ 
tra with river goddesses known as or intimately associated with the Sat! 
Asara, the “Seven Nymphs." Quite often, Maharashtran glorification texts 
(nuJfuUmyas) describe these river goddesses as “liquifactions" of heavenly 
Nymphs, cutsed by this or that ascetic for having attempted to seduce him. 
The SatT Asata, who resemble ghosts (b/iutns) or ghouls (pi&cas) more 
closely than they do deities, can either be itinerant or localized—at cer¬ 
tain wells, ravines, rocky shorelines, deep river pools, and so on. 27 They are 
unmarried and have associations with black magic, generally through their 
brother or guardian, Mhasoba (sometimes identified with Mahifasura, the 
Buffalo Demon), who is their “eighth." 2 * 

The identification in South Asia of rivers with goddesses, or of god¬ 
desses with rivets, is so ancient and common as to be overlooked in terms 
of its intrinsic meaning. From the very beginning, first in Vedic traditions 
of Sarasvati (the Sarasvati River) and later in the Epic and Puranic Ganga 
(the Ganges River), goddesses are identified with flows of nurturing, vivi¬ 
fying fluids. More than this, every goddess, every rivet, is in some way a rep¬ 
lica, a “hologram,” of the great riverine goddess, Ganga, whose flow from 
heaven is present in every localized goddess of flowing water—including 

the crooked, dried-up Amba and the various waterholes and wells iden¬ 

tified with the AsarS. Just as local traditions throughout India identify this 
or that temple tank or stream with the “mother" stream, Mi Ganga, 2 * or 
claim that an underground passage connects said water source with the 
Ganges, so, too, every local or minor goddess is recognized to be a mani¬ 
festation of the great Goddess. In all cases, every individual case of a river/ 
goddess replicates “holo-grammatically," the Mother/Goddess as the fluid 
source of all life. By extension, because all women ate potential mothers 
and, to borrow Stanley Kurtz’s insightful aphorism, because “all the Moth¬ 
ers are one," 10 every woman also replicates the great Goddess as mother. 





This also means that a woman's sexual and menstrual fluids are as potent 

and dangerous as those of the Goddess, and are in fact the same as those of 

the Goddess, whose fluids flow through every woman, indeed every female 
creature that can be construed as a “mother.” However, it is important to 
note what the term “mother" has implied in the history of South Asian re¬ 
ligions, and here again, the Yoginls and their many historical and literary 
forerunners play a part. 

The pedigree of the Nymphs goes back to the Vedas. The Vedas and 
Epics refer to the Nymphs as inhabiting trees, a feature that links them as 
well to the Yaksipls, the female Dryads or tree spirits of ancient Indian tra¬ 
dition. 31 In a Rigvedic reference to ritual practice involving women, we 
And an association of a longhaired ascetic (kefin) with a female figure 
named Kunatpnama, “Unbowed,” 33 who has prepared a poison (visa) for 
him, which he drinks from a cup, together with Rudra. This longhaired as¬ 
cetic, clad in dirty red rags, is also possessed of the power of flight and is 
said to follow the course of the female Nymphs, the male Gandharvas, and 
the beasts of the forest. 33 

In the Vedic literature, the Nymphs, whose name associates them with 
the waters, are the spouses of the atmospheric Gandharvas, whose realm 
they share when they are not wandering the earth. 33 While it is the allur¬ 
ing seductiveness of Nymphs that is stressed in classical Hindu mythology, 
Vedic portrayals of them are rather more ambiguous. In the celebrated 
myth of Pururavas and UrvaSI, found in the Wipatba Brdbmana, 35 the 
heroine and her fellow Nymphs have taken the form of waterbirds when 
Pururavas approaches them. In their Rigvedic dialogue (10.95.1, 9), Pu¬ 
ruravas calls his nymphen wife a “dangerous woman” and alludes to the 
avian form taken by her race. The same song cycle of the RV describes a 
being named Sakuria (“Bird") as a bearer of evil, while the Albania Veda 
(AV) refers to “Black SakunT” as the female bearer of evil omens or bad 
luck. In a long hymn against sorcerers of various kinds, the RV mentions 
“she who ranges about at night like an owl, hiding her body in a hateful 

disguise," as well as a rogue's gallery of dog sorcerers, owl sorcerers, owlet 

sorcerers, cuckoo sorcerers, eagle sorcerers, and vulture sorcerers. 36 There 
is an ambiguity here that we will encounter again with the Yoginls: it is dif¬ 
ficult to determine whether the sorcerers and sorceresses here are super- 
or subhuman beings, or simply humans in the guise of birds or animals of 
various sorts. Of course, in later traditions iakum becomes the general term 

for omen or portent; and, as we have seen, the eighth- to fifth-century b.c.e. 

Manana irauta Sutra invokes the Females with Uncut Wings in an alto¬ 

gether auspicious context, that of the firing of the pot out of which fire, the 
god Agni, will be reborn. 33 
The Albania Veda has more to 


> say about the Nymphs, most especially i 












the second chapter of its second book, which is referred to, in Kauiika Su¬ 
tra 8.24, as the mdtr-ndmdni, the verses on the "Names of the Mothers," 
and which consists of a hymn in five verses to a figure called “the Gan- 
dharva” and his wives. In the final verse, the poet calls the Nymphs “noisy, 
dusky, dice-loving, and mind-confusing." As Jagdish Narain Tiwati notes, 
there is no clue in this hymn itself as to why it should have been classi¬ 
fied the “Names of the Mothers" by the KauSika Sfitra. 38 It is noteworthy, 
however, that these mdtr-ndmdnj verses ate used, according to SSyana's 
commentary on KauSika Sutra 26.29, “against seizure by the Gandharvas, 
Nymphs, demons, etc.,” who, he asserts, citing Taittmya Samhita 3.4.8.4, 
are the cause of madness. Sayapa also quotes the matr-namam hymns from 
a work called the Sanri Kalpa, with the indication that these are to accom¬ 
pany an offering made in the course of the sacrifice to the Seitets (grafia- 
yajna ). M While Whitney takes grafia to mean the planets here, an alternate 
reading is possible, and preferable, especially when one notes that in later 
works the ritual pacification (fiimi) of another type of Seizer (grafia) is cen¬ 
tral to the treatment of mental disorders. 

Furthermore, there are other Atharvavedic hymns that are also referred 
to as matr-namdni. AV 6.m calls upon the Nymphs and other deities to 
cure a man of insanity, while AV 8.6 is a hymn intended to guard a preg¬ 
nant woman against a (generally male) group of demons. Yet another 
Atharvavedic hymn calls upon a Nymph, who “dances” with the thrown 
dice, for luck in gambling, asking her to “seize" (grafi) for him the winnings 
in the “clutch" (glafia) of dice he holds in his hand.* 0 The term glaha in fact 
alternates euphonically with grafia, whose semantic field is much broader, 
referring to any sort of grasping, seizing, or clutching.'* 1 It is undoubtedly in 
this context that an early, unusual, and—as it turns out—Indo-European 
cure for epilepsy draws together the dual sense of the term grafia. A boy 
who is suffering from an epileptic seizure (sea-grafia, "seizure by the dog”) 
is brought into a gambling hall through a hole in the roof and laid upon its 
round gaming board (actually a depression in the ground), which has al¬ 
ready been strewn with a large number of dice. The term for gaming board 
( dyuta-majyjafa ) and the identification of the dice with the gods moving 
about in the heavens make this an implicitly astrological rite: the dice are 
asterisms and the gaming board the vault of heaven.* 3 The boy is then 
sprinkled with salt and curds, while mantras are pronounced in which the 
Dog-Seizer causing the attack is requested to release him.* 1 Through the 
rite, the boy is released from the bondage of the seizures caused by the de¬ 
monic Seizers, which are perhaps further identified with the stars or plan¬ 
ets (grafias) symbolized by the dice. 

Now, from at least the time of the Vedas onward, this same term, grafia, 
has been employed in Indian medical sources to designate the demonic 




agents of mental illness, childhood diseases, and complications in child¬ 
birth." This tradition is not restricted to Hindu India. The Kalacakra Tun¬ 
is a, an eleventh-century c.e. Buddhist Tantric work, prescribes that a 
woman afflicted by Seizers in childbirth, or a child afflicted with some 
childhood disease, be placed on a circular mandala and sprinkled or bathed 
in the five nectars: milk, sour milk, clarified butter, honey, and molasses. 4 ’ 
It is in this light that the use of the maty-ndmdni of AV a.a “against seirure 
(grdhi ) by the Gandharvas, Nymphs, demons, etc.,” and the use of the 
same, in the Satin Kalpa, in the context of a grahayajfla, a "sacrifice to the 
Seizers," take us back to the archaic context of a healing rite, performed on 
a circular gaming board and involving oblations to and praise of noisy, 
dusky, dice-loving Nymphs. The Nymphs were among the forerunners of 
the female Sewers of later medico-demonological traditions, which we will 
discuss at length in the next section. 

Thirty-six Nymphs are listed by name in the MBh—names that accen¬ 
tuate their feminine wiles;and in fact, the Epic's first mention of incar¬ 
nations of feminine deities concerns the sixteen thousand Nymphs who 
become the queens of Kreoa's harem. 47 It is also Nymphs who, according to 
the Epics, come by the thousands to usher heroes stain on the field of battle 
up to heaven, exclaiming, "Be my husband." 49 These martial Indian Val¬ 
kyries would appear again, a thousand years later, on the sculpted walls of 
the “Tantric" temples of Khajuraho. 49 


3. Female Seizers 

More than any other group of multiple female divinities, it is the female 
Seizers (grafifs)—also referred to as Mothers—who are the direct forerun¬ 

ners of the Yoginls of the later Kaula and Tantric traditions, The earliest 
and most important textual window onto these deities is found in the ac¬ 
count of the birth of the boy-god Skanda, in book 3 of the MBh (heteafter 
referred to as MBh 111). In this narrative, which runs for a dozen chap¬ 
ters, several groups of “Mothers” (maljs or matylMs) are introduced, quite 
unsystematically, as the enemies, protectresses, minions, or siblings of the 
boy-god, whose own birth story is no less tangled than their own, and 
whose own divine nature is equally ambiguous, tanging from the sublime 
to the demonic. Out of these converging and diverging narrative strands, 
a canonical number of nine Seizers is generated. In addition, there is in this 
long passage a great wealth of data on Kushan-era goddess cults in India, 
data that is supported by textual, sculptural, and ethnographic evidence 
spanning nearly two millennia. 50 


: of Skanda's birth ; 







that many t jf the names found in this account actually corresponded —and 
in some cases continue to correspond—to important goddess cults. For 
purposes of organization, I will present groupings of female deities under 
Roman numeral headings; and individual goddesses/demonesses for whom 
literary and iconographic evidence indicates an important cult tradition 
under Arabic letter headings. 

/. Mothers of the World 

After having listed several of the great river systems of South Asia, the 
Mahabhmata states that all rivers are mighty {mahabalah) “Mothers of the 
Universe” (tifoosyo matarah).' 1 A comparable term (matrtoma viSvasya) is 
already found in the RV in reference to the waters from which the god 
Agni is engendered. 52 The same term is also applied to the female Seizers, 
who are additionally called “Maidens” (Icumdre) in MBh 111. This group is 
also closely linked to the Mothers of the Kushan era, on whom we will fo¬ 
cus in what follows. In Vedic mythology (RV 1.141.2), Agni is said to have 
seven mothers, or seven spouses, who are the Krttikas, that is, the Pleiades. 
Katherine Anne Harper argues that the Epic association of these multiple 
goddesses with Skanda (and thereby with Siva) is necessitated by the fact 
that Agni, whose Vedic mythology later becomes linked to that of Siva, 
was considered to have been the husband of the Krttikas in the Satopotlia 
Brdhmtna (a.a.r). In the Epic and Puranic mythology then, the Krttikas 
ate "transferred’' into the Saivite pantheon through their “son” Skanda, 
who is the son of both Agni and Rudra-Siva. 53 




of a female kite (garudr). drops it into a golden basin on the reed-covered 
summit of White Mountain. The spilled seed heats up to engender 
Skanda. 54 The boy-god's power is so great that lndra fears he will conquer 
the universe. On the advice of the other gods, he sends the “Mothers of the 
World” ( lokmya mStarah) to attack him.” When they see he is invincible, 
however, they say to him, "You are out son. The world is upheld by us. Ac¬ 
knowledge us |as your mothers]! Agitated by our affection for you, all of us 
are flowing with milk." 54 Maternal instinct transforms these bloodthirsty, 
potentially infanticidal harpies into wet nurses for the child god and calms 
their fury. This mytheme, which is also found in numerous myths of Siva 
and the fierce goddess Kali, 59 is likely grounded in perennial Indian (if not 
Indo-European) notions of the relationship between conception, lacta¬ 
tion, and menstruation, which we will revisit in the next chapter. 40 

The Mothers thereafter watch over Skanda like their own child, with 
one of the Mothers, LohitSyani, the “daughter of the Ocean of Blood who 
feeds on blood," standing guard over him with a pike in her hand, 41 and his 
father Agni taking the form of the goat-headed Naigameya to play with the 
boy. Of course, the goat is Agni’s sacred animal, and a circa 700 c.e. sculp¬ 
ture of Agni depicts one of his two attendants as goat-headed. 42 This na¬ 
tivity scene of Skanda, a Mother, and a goat-headed figure appears to have 
keen quite popular iconographically. In fact, all three figures were, as Par- 
pola has argued, deities of childbirth, from the time of the Indus Valley civ¬ 
ilization. 41 A Kushan-era panel housed in the Stare Museum of Lucknow 
(panel no. D'250) shows a standing Skanda flanked by a cylindrical jar 
bearing a goat's head on its rim to his right, and by a single lion- (or goat- 
or bird-) faced Mother to his left. This goddess's right hand is raised in the 
“fear not” pose, and her left hand holds a baby, lying horizontally, between 
her knees: this would be a representat ion of her role as the infant Skanda’s 
nurse. To her left stand four other female figures. 44 Another Lucknow Mu¬ 
seum sculpture (no. 0250) and a Kushan-age panel held in the Mathura 
Museum (no. 00.U9) have also been identified as Skanda nativity scenes. 45 
A sixth-century panel from Jogesvari in western Rajasthan depicts Skanda 
together with a series of goat-headed figures to his right and, to his im¬ 
mediate left, a figure with birdlike legs, feet, and beak; a similar tableau is 
found in Cave 21 at Ellora. 44 A ninth- to tenth-century panel (no. H. 33) 
from the State Museum of Lucknow collection depicts six goat-headed 
goddesses, each holding a child on her lap. In this later context, however, 
the image has become explicitly Saiva: these mothers appear in the com¬ 
pany of Siva, who is seated over the demon of epilepsy (apasmara). 61 A bust 
of a female Dryad recently acquired by the Mathura Museum and dating 
back to the second century s.c.e. has a goat's face and ears shaped like 




bells. In Jain tradition, this goddess was the female counterpart of Naiga- 
mesa or HarioegamesT, who, like his Hindu counterpart, presided over pro- 
creation and childbirth. 68 This complex appears to continue down to the 
present day in the Maharashtran cult of Khantjoba, who some scholars 
consider to be a modem form of Skanda. In his modem-day mythology, 
Kharxjoba grants a boon to the demon devotee Malla by cutting off his 
head and replacing it with that of a goat. That head is visible in Khapijobg 
temples, beneath the threshold to the shrine. 69 

The earliest textual mentions of nine Seizers (grahas) arc in fact found 
in the eighth- to iifth-ccntury b.c.e, irauta sOttas, works on stately or pub¬ 
lic ritual. Here, the term grofta is employed for a group of ritual goblets or 
ladle bowls, fashioned from the wood of a number of trees, or for the liba¬ 
tions poured from them. Mainly named after the deities to whom the var¬ 
ious soma libations are offered, the MaitrSvarutja or AjakSva graha, the 
fourth of this group of nine, is remarkable for its description in a number of 
sources: it is marked with “the nipples found on the throat of the goat.” 70 
Here again, the juxtaposition of a group of nine “Seizers," of which one is 
in some way identified with a recipient bearing a caprine marking on its 
carved lip, seems to find a later resonance in this passage from the mythol¬ 
ogy of the birth of Skanda and in the sculpture mentioned a moment ago 
of a cylindrical Jar bearing a goat's head on its rim. 


II. The Daughters/Mothers, pari i 

We now return to the MBh III account. In a final effort to defeat him, Indra 
pierces Skanda's right side with his thunderbolt. Out of Skanda's wound, a 
youth bearing a spear and divine earrings emerges: this is Vifakha. 71 Indra 

then seeks refuge with Skanda, and the battle is at its end. The text then 

Hear now of the terrible attendants of Skanda, who are of supernatural 
appearance, the dreadful Youths (kumdratelh), who, bom from the thun- 
detbolt’s impact on Skanda, cruelly snatch away infants, both newborn 
and still in the womb. From the thunderbolt’s impact on him were also 
bom mighty Daughters (lumyah . rmhabalah).’ 1 
After this, the text becomes very difficult to follow. The Youths take 
Vi£5kha to be their father, 71 and he, like Agni himself, becomes goat-faced 
in this role. He stands guard over them in battle, surrounded by the host 
of Daughters and “all of his own sons,” while Skanda is said to be the joy 
of the oniooking Mothers. Now, the Daughters, "bom of the Fire called- 
Tapas,” appear before Skanda, and he says to them, “What am 1 to do?” 79 
At which point the Mothers reply: "By thy grace, let us be the highest 








The Origmt of the Yogini 
Mothers of all the World (sarva-Iokasya . . matarah), and objects of 

its worship. Do us this favor.” “So be it,” Skanda replies. “You shall be of 
the following sorts: malignant (osiwi) and benign (fiua)." Thereupon the 
host of Mothers (mdtrgarut), having taken Skanda to be their son,” go 


At this point in the MBh III account, the names of these “Mothers of In¬ 
fants" (fifumaiurob) are given: KakI (“She-Crow"), Halima, Rudra, Brhall 
(“She Who Makes Strong”), Arya, Palala, and Mitra (“Lady Friend“). M 



hce. 81 She is referred to in the contemporaneous Jain Angavijja as "the great 
Arya (Ajja-mabd),” 81 as well as in the fifth- to third-century b.c.e. Mditava 
Grhya Siitra, which mentions a festival to Arya (ajjamaha), the “mother of 









Chapter 2 

Skanda.” 8 * In his sixth-century c.e. Kddambari, Banabhatta describes 
an image of Ary8 that was placed upon the rice scattered near the head 
of Queen Candraplda's bed, in her lying-in chamber. 85 A fifth- to sixth- 
century c.e. Gupta inscription from the Patna District in Bihar mentions 
“the Excellent Arya" (BhadraryS) together with Skanda and the Moth¬ 
ers. 86 Perhaps the earliest hymn of praise to the great Goddess in alt of 
Sanskrit literature is the twenty-nine-verse “Hymn to Arya," inserted 
into the late-third-century c.e. Harwar^a's account of the exchange of 
Krsoa's embryo with that of his “sister,” who is an incarnation of the god¬ 
dess Ekanaipsa. It identifies Ary§ with quite nearly the entire panoply of 
early non-Vedic goddesses, including KdtyiyanT, Durga, Kaurikl, Jye$fha, 
&akunT, Putana, and Revatl, and, in some recensions, a Yoginl whose 
hunger moves her to devour all living things. 87 Elsewhere, Arjuna, in the 
so-called “Durga Stotra”—an interpolated passage found in certain manu¬ 
script traditions of the Bhl§ma Parva of the MBh—calls that goddess by 
a host of names including Ary3, KumarT, Kill, Bhadrakall, KatySyani, 
Kaurikl, and SkandamStS. 88 

We are far from the end of MBh Ill’s presentation of multiple goddesses, 
however. Skanda is now anointed general of the gods by Indra, and the text 
explains that Skanda is at once the son of Agni, Rudra ($iva), Svaha, and 
the six women (i.e., the Krttikas. the wives of the rjis). 89 The gods then 
choose a queen for Skanda: this is DevasenS, who the text identifies with 
yet another long list of goddesses: §o$thl (“Sixth”), Lak$mi (“Prosperity"), 
Aia (“Hope”), Sukhaprads (“Bestower of Happiness”), Sadvrtti (“Good 
Conduct”), AparSjitA (“Unvanquished"), £ri ("Sovereignty"), SinlvSll, 
and Kuhu. 90 Most of these names appear to be simple deifications of ab¬ 
stract qualities, although Lak$ml and &r! were already goddesses with sig¬ 
nificant cults by this time. Of the three names that are not mere abstrac¬ 
tions, two (Sinlvatl and Kuhu) are lunar Vedic goddess of childbirth and 
fertility, 91 while §a$thl is a goddess, closely associated with Skanda since 
Kushan times, who continues to enjoy a pan-Indian cult as a goddess of 
childbirth. 


B. SasthT 

Scholars tend to refer to cults of goddesses like §a$thl as “folk” traditions, 
because they lack the prestige of the Seven Mothers or the great Goddess 
of Gupta-age, medieval, or modern-day Saktism. 92 This is a mistake. First, 
all Hindus, whether they be benighted villagers or dazzling urbanites, wor¬ 
ship $a$;hT on the sixth day after childbirth. Second, textual and Mono¬ 
graphic evidence indicates that this has been the case since at least the 
Kushan age. Third, worship of Indian goddesses of this sort, more than that 
of any other Indian group of deities, has spread well beyond the borders of 



India, into Southeast, Central, and East Asia.’ 3 Fourth, these may in fact 
be Indian versions of far mote ancient Indo-European traditions of disease- 
causing deities, as a passage from Hippocrates would appear to indicate.” 

The Kadambcm mentions images of Skanda and Sasthl painted on the 
wall of Queen CandrSpTda’s lying-in chamber, and such was the most com¬ 
mon mode of representation of the female Seizers.’ 5 An undated red ocher 
cave painting in the Bhimbhetka complex near Sanchi in Madhya Pradesh 
appears to depict just such a scene: a women in childbirth is shown next to 
a multi-armed goddess (fig. a.a). In fact, Sasthl had two principal names in 
this period: the “Sasthl of Women in Childbirth" (sulilta-safihl) and the 
“Winged Sasthf (pak$a-sa?tfii)—for Sasthl, too, is a bird goddess.” A sig¬ 
nificant number of coins, sculptures, and inscriptions from the Kushan and 
Yaudheya periods picture the six-headed SasthT, often on the reverse of 
coins upon which Skanda is figured on the obverse; and she is figured in 
Kushan-age “Vrspi triads" from the Mathura region, Hanked by Skanda 
and Vi&kha in a way that replicates the Balarama-Ekanamfa-Ktsna trin¬ 
ity.’ 1 In addition, Kushan images of the six-headed Sasthl may have in¬ 
spired the iconography of the canavyuha (“four sheaths”) forms of the 
emerging high gods Viynu and Siva of the same period.” 

If nearly every Hindu in India has been worshiping Sasthl since Kushan 
times, hers is no more a “folk” cult than those of the great Goddesses Dutga 
or LaksmI: in fact, the Mdnaua Gdtya Sutra, which describes a ritual to her 
called the Sasthl-Kalpa, identifies her with Sri, the great Goddess of royal 
sovereignty.” The same holds for all the other Kushan-era Mothers under 
discussion here: they were widely worshiped in the Kushan and early 
Gupta eras, whence the abundance of sculptural and scriptural evidence of 
their cults. Furthermore, many of them continue to be worshiped in India, 
especially in the contexts of childhood diseases and natural disasters. That 
they never belonged to the highest strata of the Indian pantheons may or 
may not be true; however, for the diseases and conditions with which they 
have been identified, they were and sometimes remain objects of universal 

Sasthl's “six-ness" manifests itself in a number of ways: she is the spouse 
(or sister) of the six-headed Skanda; 100 she is the sixth in a series of deities 
including Skanda and his “four brothers”; 101 like Skanda, she has six heads; 
and also like Skanda, she is worshiped on the sixth day of the lunar 
month 10 ' and the sixth day after childbirth. 103 She continues to be wor¬ 
shiped down to the present day, at childbirth as well as in puberty and mar¬ 
riage rites, in north India.' 03 In Bengal, where her cult is particularly 
prominent, Sasthi is worshiped as a bird-headed goddess and is portrayed 
together with anywhere from one to eight infants. There she is also closely 
associated with Manasa, the Serpent Goddess, a most archaic pairing that 
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is elsewhere represented in an illuminated Nepalese Sanskrit manuscript 
inspired by the medical classic the Suirula Sundiitri (SS), in which all of the 
nine Seiters, of which several are bird-headed, have the bodies of serpents 
(fig. a.b). 105 There may also be a connection here with the later depiction 
of female energy in the yogic body, now as a serpent (kurufalmf) and now as 
a bird (harpso). We will return to this imagery in chapter S. 

At the same time, SasthT is closely identified with her cat (sometimes 
she bears its face, rather than that of a bird), 1 ® a trait that closely links her 
to another important Rushan- if not Maurya-age goddess, HarTtT, the “Kid¬ 
napper” of infants, who is particularly important in Buddhist mythology, 
and of whom massive second-century c.e. images of a Greco-Bactrian 
stamp, portraying her surrounded by babies, have been found in the region 
of Patna, the most important stronghold of the early Buddhist community. 
We will return to Harftl in our discussion of female Dryads, later in this 


IV. The Mothers, Part a 

At this point in the MBh III account, the six wives of the Seven R$is who 
had been impersonated by Svaha in her seduction of Agni, and who had 
been repudiated by their husbands, are dispatched skyward by Skanda with 




and whom he had established as the auspicious and inauspicious “Mothers 
of the World” >»— addresses him: 


We are praised by the poets as Mothers of all the World. We wish to be 
a mother to thee, and that thou honorest us' . Those who were for¬ 
merly appointed 110 as Mothers of the World—may that office be ours, 
and no longer theirs! Let us be worshipful to the world, may they not be 
worshipful. . . . Our children were stolen by them, for thy sake. Give 



well honored, if you please, protect the children.” 115 The Mothers say: 
“We will protect the children (may it please thee Skanda!) as thou de- 
sirest. A long life together with thee is what we long for....” 














in a note to this passage, J. A. van Buicenen opines that in the eyes of 
these (patently demonic) Mothers, the “former Mothets of the World” 
could be none other than the real biological mothers of human children." 6 
I am inclined to agree with this interpretation, which psychologies the 
demonic Mothers as a group of powerful female figures who are, in fact, 
childless and therefore jealous of biological mothers, whose children they 
rationalize as having originally been their own. Gall Hlnich Sutherland 
gives the following succinct analysis: “Women, it is believed, are defined 
and compelled by overwhelming reproductive needs that, when denied or 
truncated, result in their actual transformation into a demonic form.” 117 
This reading is supported by the “RevatT Kalpa” of the circa seventh- 
century C.E. Kasyapa Smnfii tit (KS), which lists over fifty jdubdripis— 
“child-snatchers” who enter into pregnant women to steal their progeny— 
according to caste and subcaste. These wrathful females possess women (of 
their own caste?), who then communicate them to others of their caste 
through various forms of contagion. 116 This meshes with another plausible 
interpretation, put forward by Albrecht Weber, that the Mothers are the 
female counterparts of the Fathers (fn'tys), to whom offerings are made 
in the context of postmortem SrtlMa rites: these would therefore be 
the wrathful shades of Mothers who had died childless or in childbirth. 119 
In this context, it is noteworthy that Vlnata asserts her motherhood to 
Skanda with the words: “You are my son to offer the funerary oblation.” 

Several modem-day popular traditions support these readings. Through¬ 
out north India, women whose natural fulfillment of their domestic poten¬ 
tial has been cut off—either through death in childbirth, within the pe¬ 
riod of postpartum pollution, or prior to marriage—are transformed into 
haunting demonesses called curel, curail, aliwmtm, or jnldiin (a vernacular 
form of yakff, “female Dryad”), that take their own children from their 
stepmothers, or who simply kill babies. I!D In Bengal and Kerala, JoginTs and 
Yak$isare identified as demonic spirits of women who died in childbirth. 121 
In Tamil Nadu unmarried virgins are compared to the Seven Mothers, who 
are termed “fertile virgins” (lonjnrmar) and if they die before marriage, are 
thought to merge with them. 122 


V.TVSfemda-SeiKrs 

Now the tone of the MBh 111 account changes yet again, as a new group of 







Chapter 2 

ishable soul. With it, you shall receive worship and dwell in complete 

Thereupon a mighty man. shining like gold, issued from Skanda's 
body to eat the children of mortals. It then fell to the ground hungry and 
unconscious. By Skanda's leave it became a Seizer possessed of a Rudralc 
(raudra) form. Brahmins call that Seizer “Skanda’s Epilepsy” (sfcanda- 
pasmara).' 23 

Now, VinatS is said to be a very violent female Bird Seizer (fokirni- 
graha). PutanS (“Stinky") is called a Protectress: know her to be PutanS 

the (female] Seizer-There is a female Ghoul (piidcl) with a fearsome 

form called SltaputanS (“Cool Stinky"). Horrible to behold, she robs hu¬ 
man fetuses. People call Aditi [by the name of] Revatl: her [correspond¬ 
ing male] Seizer is Raivata (“Bom of Revatl"). He too is a great and ter¬ 
rible Seizer who torments young and infant children. Diti, who is the 
mother of the Daityas, is called Mukhamandika. Nothing pleases her 

more than infant flesh in great helpings-These Youths (Jcumdras) and 

Maidens (leumdrfs) who are said to have been bom from Skanda are all 
fetus-eaters [and] the greatest of Seizers. [The male Seizers] are renowned 
as the husbands of the Maidens. Violent in their acts, and uncanny in 
their ways, they seize children. 

SurabhT is called the Mother of Cows by those who know. Together 
with the bird perching on her, she eats infants [left lying] on the ground. 
The one who is named SaramS is the divine Mother of Dogs. She is con¬ 
stantly snatching away human fetuses. She who is the Mother of Plants 
has her lair in the karanja 12 * tree. Therefore, persons wishing to have 
sons bow to her in the karanja Now these and the others [i.e., the nine 
named above plus their male or female counterparts] are verily the 
eighteen Seizers. They love their meat and drink. They always remain 
for ten nights in the lying-in chamber. 

When Kadru, taking on a subtle form, enters a pregnant woman, she 

eats the embryo inside, and the mother gives birth to a snake. She who 

is the mother of Gandharvas seizes the fetus and goes off. That woman is 

then viewed on earth as one whose fetus has melted away. The progen- 
etrix of Nymphs takes the embryo and sits down: the wise thereupon 
declare the embryo to be “seated" (in the position of a breech birth]. The 
virgin daughter of the Ocean of Blood is rememorated as Skanda’s 
nurse. 125 She is worshiped as Lohitayani In the kadamba 126 tree. Just 
as Rudra dwells in men, so AryS dwells in wanton women. AryS, the 
mother of KumSra (Skanda), is offered sacrifices separately for the fulfill¬ 
ment of desires. 

Herewith the Great Seizers of youths have been enumerated by me. 
Until [boys reach the age of] sixteen, these (Seizers] are malignant; 
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thereafter, they are benign- Those previously mentioned as the “host of 
Mothers” (m&rgpna) as well as those who are male Seizers—all of these 
are to be forever known to embodied beings by the name of Skanda- 
Seizers- Their pacification rites include bathing, incense, collyrium, food 
oblations of various types, and especially “Skanda's offering.” When 
these are worshiped in this way, they all confer happiness, long life, and 
virility. . 


This last detail, of the alternation between benevolence and malevo¬ 
lence on the part of the Seizers (grakns) is, as will be demonstrated, a leit¬ 
motiv of YoginI traditions. It is their alternation between behaviors of “sei¬ 
zure” (mgrnfirr) and “release" ( anugraha ) that deline the ways in which 
Yoginls are approached by male Virile Heroes seeking union (melaka, 
melapaka) with these volatile (in every sense of the word) female beings. 
We will return to the issue of nigraha and miugwha in chapter 7. Also in the 
later Tantric traditions, the divine creation of such malevolent beings con¬ 
stitutes nothing less than a theodicy. The Netra Tantra, for example, goes 
to great lengths to explain that the great god Siva originally created the 
ravening Seizers, Mothers, and so on, to destroy the demon enemies of the 
gods, but that when he rendered them Invincible and they began to tor- 


with which beings could protect themselves from the same. 118 

In the MBh III account, whereas it is the “host of Mothers” who are 
female Seizers of children, it is Seizers of different sorts that afflict males 
between the ages of sixteen and seventy: these are the Divine Seizers 
(detu-grafnzs), Bather Seizers (pur-grahas), Siddha Seizers, Protector Seizers 
(rdksosn-gnifizis), 119 Gandharva Seizers, Dryad Seizers (yakfa-grahas), and 
Ghoul Seizers (ptsdca-grafius). The passage concludes by stating that Seiz¬ 
ers do not touch human devotees of the god named MahSdeva, that is, 
Siva, an indication of that god’s links to these beings well before the time 
of the Nerro Trzntro. 130 Skanda’s link to Siva is further emphasized in the 
following chapter of this narrative, in which it is stated that Agni had been 
penetrated by Rudra, and Svaha by UmS, to produce the boy-god. The 


the boy-god would arise had fallen onto a mountain, 
beings named Miftjika and MiftjikS, while the rest had 
of blood, into the rays of the sun, onto the earth, and 1 
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Siva's host (gonas), and it singles out one group, the man-eating Vfddhikas 
“sired on trees," as worthy of worship by persons desirous of having chil¬ 
dren. 133 The narrative then shifts to other of the boy-god Skanda’s feats, 
including the slaying of the Buffalo Demon, a feat later attributed to DurgS, 
in the “Glorification of the Goddess" of the Markaryfeya Purana. 131 

This long passage from MBh 111 , the richest early textual source on 
agents of miscarriage and childhood diseases, divides the Skanda-Scirers 
into male Youths, female Maidens, and female Mothers. The first group it 
introduces is comprised of two Youths—(i) SkandapasmSra and (2) Rai- 
vata (who is nonetheless linked to the goddess RevatT)—and four Maid¬ 
ens: (3) Vinata, (4) Putana, (5) §itaputan 9 , and (6) MukhamandikS. With 
the exception of SkandSpasmSra, who is clearly identified with Skanda, 
all of these are identified with different classes of beings: Putana is a Pro¬ 
tectress (rakwsf): Sltaputana is a Ghoul (pifocf); MukhamandikS is a De¬ 
moness (doitya); and Vinata a bird: Raivata, the Seizer son of RevatT— who 
is identified as Aditi, mother of the gods—represents the Adityas. We are 
reminded here of the lists, already found in a variety of Kushan- and 
Gupta-age textual sources, of the host of semidivine or semidcmonic be¬ 
ings of the Indian'universe. Sharing the stage with the high gods of clas¬ 
sical mythology are the various classes of deities or demigods known as 
Perfected Beings (Siddhas), Coursers (Cirapas), Gandharvas, Wizards 
(Vidyadharas), Secretives (Guhyakas), Who-Pcople (Kinnaras), Nymphs, 
Serpents, Mothers, Protectors, Ghouls, Ghosts, Beings, Victors (Vina- 
yakas). Sorcerers (Y 3 tudhanas), Vampires (Vetalas), Seizers, and so on. All 
have their place in the teeming superhuman world, their roles being noted 
in shrines, texts, and inscriptions. 1 ” 

Following its enumeration of these six deity and demon “types,” the 
MBh III account lists the names of three Mothers: (7) the Mother of Cows 
(and the bird on her shoulder—perhaps identifiable with Vinata, the fe¬ 
male Bird Seizer listed above); (8) the Mother of Dogs; and (9) the Mother 
of Plants. These nine, together with their consorts, constitute the eighteen 
Seizers, male and female, who, remaining in the lying-in chamber for ten 
nights, seize newborn infants. 

Next follows a separate grouping of three additional Mothers— 
(11) Kadru, the Mother of Snakes; 1,4 (ta) the Mother of Gandharvas; and 
(13) the Mother of Nymphs, all of whom seize fetuses still in utero, caus¬ 
ing monstrous births or the loss of the child. In addition, these three figures 
arc named and set apart from the others: (14) Lohitayani, the nurse of the 
infant Skanda; (15) Arya, the “mother" of Skanda; and (16) Rudra (who 
is to be identified with Siva Mahadeva, named at the end of this passage). 
Lastly, the text lists a series of male Seizers, many of which appear to be the 
male counterparts of a number of the Maidens and Mothers named above. 





A first-century c.E. column from Uttar Pradesh, likely dedicated to 
Skanda-KumSra, offers a rare iconographic representation of what appears 
to be a group of these Seizors. 1 ® 

C. Revati 

RevatT (“Lady Opulence"), 1 *' who is mentioned together with her male 
counterpart Raivata in this list, is a goddess who enjoyed a broadr based cult 
for several centuries following the Kushan age. She is identified in the 
Vedic literature as an asterism (nnkstura), which may have been the start¬ 
ing point of her career as a demoness of disease: deities of Indian astro¬ 
logical cults, such as Jye$[ha, are often of a malevolent nature.Epic, 








straying their offspring, unless their crimes are expiated. 15 * 

A Kushan-age sculpture of a four-armed female divinity with snake arm- 
lets, housed in the Mathura Museum (GMM. 17. 1357), shows her hold¬ 
ing two children in her respective hands as if intending to kill them by 
dashing their heads together. Near her feet another boy (an epileptic?) is 
shown lying facedown. Still another boy (also exhibiting seizure symp¬ 
toms!) is shown standing stiffly and very etect with both hands hanging 
down. A squatting male Dryad completes the tableau. Noteworthy is the 
setting of this ensemble: the goddess’s “seat” is not the usual bench or four¬ 
legged slab altar, but rather the top of a small hill, the rocks and stones of 
which can be clearly seen. N. P. Joshi sunnises that this may be an image of 
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JataharinT: given Revan’s identification with Mount Raivata, it is possible 
that it is she who is represented here. Of course, in a later period all YoginI 
temples would be built on prominences or atop mountain peaks . 153 


D. Parana 

"Stinky" is very likely so named because she embodies the pustulant sores 
whose eruptions are symptoms of chicken pox . 153 Her near-namesake, §T- 
taputana ("Cool Stinky"), evokes the later smallpox goddess Sitala, the 
"Cool One," who is so called in order that, precisely, she cool herself down 











pacification of diseases that arise from the empoisoned milk of the Seders." 
Closely related to Kaumarabhrtya is Indian demonology, BhutavidyS 
(‘■Esoteric Knowledge of [Diseases Caused by] Beings”), which is defined in 
the previous verse as “having for its goal, for those whose minds arc pos- 
sessed by ... Scizcrs, to appease [these] Seizers with propitiatory rites, the 



on), or simply one’s gender or stage in life. 16 * Pregnant women are espe¬ 
cially vulnerable, because attractive to demons: “Some people say pregnant 
women smell sweet, like a melon, and that is why they attract evil spir¬ 
its.” 16 ' The prime means for combating these seizures of these Seizets is to 
seize or bind (txzndfi) them back, usually through the use of mantras; or to 
drive them away through medical preparations, or to satisfy them through 
a sacrifice, usually a blood offering. 

Parana is portrayed as a bird, in sculpture as well as myth, in the Epic 
period, with Kushan-age images of Parana in the form of a bird being found 
in Mathura, Deogarh, and Mandor . 166 In the earliest textual version of 
the Krsna legend, found in the late-third-century c.E. Harivamfa, PutanS, 
called the “nutse of Kaipsa,” comes to the child “in the shape of a bird 
(sakuni )." 167 She is but one of a host of birdlike female divinities found in 














this "appendix" to the MBh. These include the owl-faced goddess Nidra- 
Vindhyav5sinl,'“ who, fond of animal sacrifices and worshiped with urns 
of liquor and flesh, inhabits a wood that resounds with the cries of wild 
cocks and crows. 169 Elsewhere, a number of Hanvarnfa manuscripts provide 
two of the longest early lists of Mothers in Hindu literature. The first of 
these, a list of eighteen Divine Daughters (dewdamyas), describes these as 
resembling VindhyavisinI, “enjoying lymph and marrow, enamored of 
liquor and flesh, having the faces of cats and leopards, faces resembling 
those of elephants and lions, as well as faces identical to those of herons, 
crows, vultures, and cranes." 1,0 The second, a list of female Seirers, names 
MukhamaijdL Vidsll (“Kitty"), Putana, Gandhaputana ("Aromatic 
Stinky"), Sitavata (“Cooling Bree!e"), Uspavetall (“Hot Vampiress”), and 
Revatl, and ends with the plea “may the Mothers protect my son, like 
mothers, perpetually." 171 

Putana is named twice in the AP, once as a female Seller (where she is 
called Putana SakunT, “Stinky Female Bird”), and once as a Yogini; 1,2 she 
is listed (along with Vidali) as a YoginT m the SrimatottaraTmtmV* Putana 
is the sole Mother or Maiden of the MBh HI account to be named in the 
same work's list of aor Mitrkis; she is also termed a Maiden and a Protec¬ 
tress Seirer in this source, and she is listed twice in the Hamurmu. 171 The 
Saddharmapumjariki Sana (“Teaching of the Lotus of the True Law"), 
an important Buddhist work perhaps as early as the MBh III account, pro¬ 
vides a list of multiple demons that includes the Protectors, Protectresses, 
Dryads, Epilepsy Demons, and Potanas. 175 The njt c.E. Manasoflilsa, an 
encyclopedia attributed to Somelvata 111, a Cajukya monarch whose king¬ 
dom encompassed much of the Deccan plateau, offers a similar list in its 
classification of goddesses: these include the Revatis, the Su$karevat?s, the 
Yoginls, Yoga-Mothers, PakinTs, Potanas, SskinTs, and Mukhamauditas. 1 ’ 6 
About a century later, the Srfmatottara Tanrra’s list of beings to whom 
blood offerings are to be made comprises the Yakyas, Rakyasas, Bhutas, Ve- 
talas, Kyetrapalakas, Dikinls, Ramis, Putanis, Kafaputanas, and the youth¬ 
ful Yoginls who are inhabitants of various countries.' 77 The Hdrild Saipfiiid 
and Brahmanda Purina mention the Pdtanis as a group of Mothers or Seir- 
ets, whose individual names include Kill and Datum. 178 

E. Salami, the Mother of Dogs 

There is no evidence for a Kushan- or Gupta-era cult of Sarami, the 
Mother of Dogs; hers is, however, a most archaic mythology, extending 
back to the RV, if not to Indo-tranian sources. 179 She also has a place in 
Epic mythology. In the MBh frame account of Janamejaya's snake sacrifice, 
she curses that king for mistreating her pups, the Sirameyau.' 80 She is also 
present in the Rdmdyana: VibhTyana's wife, SaramS, the most sympathetic 






of the Protectresses of RSvana's fortified capital of Lanka, offers comfort to 
the imprisoned SUS. 191 Sarama's presence in this list of Skanda-Seizers is 
apposite for two reasons. First, she is the mythological Mother of dogs, a 
major domestic animal; and her role, in the Jaiminlya BrShmana, as eater of 
the “outer membrane of the waters" 187 prepares the way for her role, in 
MBh 111 , as a snatcher of human fetuses. Second, there is in the medical 
literature a close link between the childhood disease of epilepsy (embod¬ 
ied as SkandipasmSra) and epileptic seizures, which are called “dog- 
seizures" iSva-graha), no doubt because foaming at the mouth is a trait 
shared in common by epileptics and dogs suffering from distemper. It is 
only, however, male Setters who are identified with epileptiform seizures 
in the medical literature; this is presumably because it is especially young 
males who are subject to them. 181 Perhaps for this reason, the Ajpingu- 
hrdaya lists the (male) Svagraha (“Dog-Seizer") in place of Sarama in its 
list of Seizers. A figure by the name of Kumara—if the term is not simply 
being used generically as “boy”—is associated if not identified with a dog 
in a number of Vedic and medical sources, which associate him with patho¬ 
logical conditions suffered by women and boys. 19 ' 

F. Surabhl, the Mother of Cows 

Like Sarama, SurabhT seems not to have had a worship cult at any period 
in India's religious history. However, she, too, is possessed of a rich mythol¬ 
ogy, which more often than not presents her (or her alloforms) as a dan¬ 
gerous, feral creature. The sage Vasistha’s wish-fulfilling milch cow (kdrrui- 
dftenu) is named Surabhl in MBh 1.93.8-33; however, elsewhere in the 
same book of the Epic, this cow is named NandinT. Nandinl, whom Va- 
sistha's rival ViSvSmitra is attempting to steal, becomes enraged and ex¬ 
cretes armies of outcastes from her every orifice: anus, mouth, and ure- 
thra. lss David Shulman notes that the Goddess is symbolized in many of 
her local shrine myths—in which she is depicted as a “murderous mother” 
who “gives birth to her consort after slaying him”—as a “black and white 
cow, the violent KSmadhenu who gives milk to the deity and yet draws 
forth his blood." 196 Shulman also notes that in Tamil Nadu, the shrines of 
a murderous goddess figure named Muli (“Defective") are guarded by a 
black cow, and that barren black cows are offered to Nirrti, the diviniza- 
tion of evil fate. Since the time of the Vedas, Nirrti has been viewed as a 
dread goddess of disease, with hymns to Rudra (himself a Vedic god of dis¬ 
ease) requesting that he hold her at bay. 197 M«|i is further identified as an 
outcaste equivalent of the equally dire goddess JyesrhS, who is accompa¬ 
nied, in her south Indian iconography, by a bull-faced son. 199 The feral cow 
has been a symbol of danger since the time of the Vedas 199 and continues 
to be so down to the present day, as my cowpuncher friends inform me. 








G. Kadru and Vinata 

Kadru (“Tawny") is named as ihe Mother of Serpents and Vinata 
(“Curved"), the Mother of Birds in a number of MBh myths; however, 
there is no evidence for their worship per se. There is, on the contrary, 
ample evidence for the worship of serpents (ndgos) and birds (sn/tunis), 
both in literary and monographic sources. An important Epic myth that 
makes Kadru and Vinata rival sisters, and that dates from perhaps the 
sixth century 8.C.E., is one of the oldest stories in the entire Epic. 190 In 

fact, this story is older still, being found as it is in the Taittirtya Sam/uttt— 

with the important difference that in this version KadrO and Vinata are 
both birds.” 1 This is in fact one of the most widely told stories in ancient 
mythology, with parallels found in Norse, Greco-Roman, Iranian, and 
Babylonian sources. 1 ’ 2 An equally pervasive mytheme, that of a flock of 
ravening bird goddesses, is found across a wide array of Indo-European tra¬ 
ditions, including the Scandinavian Valkyries, the Irish Deichtfre and her 
fifty companions, the Greek Erinnyes and Maenads, and European witches 


VI. Tree Goddesses 

The types of divinities presented in the MBh III account are, generally 
speaking, horrific, and it bears noting that the entire class of texts known 
as the Forest Books (Aronyokas)—texts that do not lose the forest for the 
trees—define themselves according to two criteria: for a work to be called 
an Aranyoka. it must be esoteric (rahasyu), and it must make mention of 
the horrible, ghora, divinities. 191 As we have already observed, the MBh 111 
narrative introduces a class of horrific female tree deities, called the Vfd- 
dhikSs (“Crones") or Vfksakas (“Females of the Tree”), about which it 
states: “Women who are known by the name of Vrddhikas are eaters of 
human flesh. Those desiring children should worship these goddesses, 
who are bom in trees.” 191 A number of coeval Buddhist Jaiakas describe 
analogous instances of blood offerings made to tree spirits for the birth of 

As we will see in chapter 4, many Tantric goddesses are identified with 
flowering trees, with the six-sided samvarm mandala, the mystic diagram 
of the goddess KubjikS, being modeled after a traditional Indian tree shrine 
with its series of surrounding walls. IW Tree shrines of this sort, which con¬ 
tinue to be essential to goddess worship throughout South Asia, likely 
number in the millions, given the fact that they are found in every South 
Asian village and town, as well as along the roadsides linking them (fig. a.c). 
In many parts of north India, these tree shrines are identified with the god¬ 
dess &iial3, whose function and cult continue those of the earlier POtanS. 











an important Nepali goddess whose temple is located in Banepa at the 
eastern edge of the Kathmandu Valley, is said to have arisen from the trunk 
of a rakiacandana (red sandalwood) tree. Her sacred grove is in feet domi- 



woman), or child. These modes of being in a tree are illustrated in mythol¬ 
ogy and iconography alike. Buddhist iconography found both at the an¬ 
cient Bharhut site and eighteenth-century paintings of Ceylon portray tree 
spirits in a minimalist fashion, as a face, two hands, or a half-body emerg¬ 
ing from the branches or half seen amongst the leaves of a tree.™ A story 
from the KSS provides a narrative parallel to this iconographic represen- 


“You have always been dear to me. Climb up here; here is wealth; take your 
pleasure with me.” When the servant climbs up to her, she embraces him, 
kisses his mouth, and with her teeth bites off his tongue. He fells out of the 
tree spitting blood. Then the sound of “lalala" is heard coming from the 
tree, and the merchant and servant, thinking she is a Wtiitnr, tun away.®* 
A second KSS story, involving a Wizard Maiden (VidyadharT) named 
Anuragapara and a stone pillar, illustrates the second mode of being in a 













a shoot sprouting out of a tree,” is smitten by love for her. 205 We will return 
to Tantric associations and identifications of trees and plants with YoginTs 
and goddesses in chapter 4. 


4. Skanda-Seizers: General Remarks 

The preceding discussion of the Skanda-Seizers, from both inside and out- 
side the MBh 111 account, permits us to make a number of general remarks 
concerning the multiple Mothers of the Kushan age in their relationship 
to the Yoginis, who would emerge, in the seventh century, as an indepen¬ 
dent category of female deity or demoness. First, it is evident that nearly all 
of the female Skanda-Seizers, as well as most of the other multiple femi¬ 
nine deities of the Kushan age and beyond, are portrayed as either feral do¬ 
mestic animals (cow or dog) or as birds. Most fall in the latter category: 
these include KakT, $a$thl, Vinata, Revatl, and Putant, as well as the many 
nameless bird-headed Mothers depicted in Kushan-age sculpture. 206 There 
is a certain logic to such portrayals. On the one hand, it is disclosive of a 
notion of contagion: birds, which fly from one place to another, from the 
wild forest to the domestic space of the household, can easily be imagined 
as disease carriers. This seems to have been understood by the redactors of 
the Kaufika Sutra, according to whom demons were to be dispelled into the 
ground or carried away by birds to places where they could no longer harm 
the human community. In addition, avian infestation was a plague com¬ 
pared to war in a number of medieval encyclopedias. 207 

How such bird demonesses flew is also important, especially with rela¬ 
tion to the later YoginTs who inherited so much of the winged Mothers’ 
legacy. In a discussion of the ralqasamdtaraJ}, the Mother Protectresses 
(which are subdivided into eight groups, one of which is comprised of the 
Putanas), the Brahmanda Purana states that “those beings among them 
whose energy is drawn upward (udcr${a) are known as ‘airborne.’” 208 In 
other words, their food fuels their flight. Dogs as well as feral cows also 
tread the line between the wild and the domestic spheres, with the ever¬ 
present potential for causing damage to the latter. More immediate still is 
the image of the great birds and dogs—or their animal cousins, jackals and 
wolves—as carrion feeders, which tear apart dying or dead bodies with for¬ 
midable and fearsome rapacity, or wolf down the charred remains of ani¬ 
mals caught in brushfires. 209 

As 1 have shown, certain of the Skanda-Seizers arc clearly embodiments 
of disease symptoms: Skandapasmara, Putana, §itaputan§, and Mukha- 
mapdikS are to be counted in this number. In a general way, the fiery na¬ 
ture of these goddesses or Scizers is of a piece with their disease pathology: 



the cutaneous eruptions so often associated with such deadly diseases as 

smallpox—as well as the more benign but also potentially fatal childhood 

conditions of chicken pox, measles, et cetera — are the somatization of 
their presence. The victim’s body is on fire from within, his skin set aboil 

with these goddesses' fury, with the pustules and pox that erupt being so 

many marks (or eyes, or fiery vaginas) of these goddesses. 210 

Earlier in this chapter, I indicated who the Skanda-Seizers' cultic fore¬ 
runners would likely have been: names and descriptions of several of their 
number actually correspond to deities whose cults are attested in other 
contemporaneous sources. As I will demonstrate in the balance of this 
book, these Skanda-Seizers are, furthermore, the prototypes of the Yoginis 
of Kaula and Tantric traditions. In fact, a straight line of textual transmis¬ 
sion can be drawn from the MBh 111 account, through the medical de¬ 
monological literature of the SS, KS, Asfdtlgusarpgrafio, and other sources, 
and into such early works of Tantric sorcery as the Krrydkalagunotuira and 
Netra Tantra. The eleventh-century Trika Kaula theoretician Kyemaraja 
wrote a commentary on this last work, making it the basis for the contin¬ 
uation of these traditions into the Yogini cults of high Hindu Tantra. There 
is virtually no Kaula work that does not devote long passages to the Yogi- 
nls, passages that describe their appearance, behavior, and worship in ways 
that directly link them to the earlier female Seilers, female Dryads, and 
other divinities of the Vedic and Epic periods. With increasing frequency, 
it is Yoginis, rather than female Seizets, female Dryads, or Mothers, who 
are singled out for propitiation against the childhood diseases and miscar¬ 
riages of which they are the cause, whence the Yogini names Garbhabhak$l 
(“Fetus-Eater") and £ifughnl (“Baby-Slayer”); and a fourteenth-century 
record from Gujarat, which held the Yoginis to have been the cause of an 
epidemic that ravaged that country. 211 

It is important to note here that these goddesses are only tangentially 
related to the Seven Mothers of "domesticated" Sakta traditions. 212 This is 
in fact the great divide between the Kaula, on the one hand, and later 
Sakta devotionalism and high Hindu Tantra, on the other. Whereas the 
former’s cults of multiple Yoginis are based on the Kushan-age cults of mul¬ 
tiple disease-bearing Mother goddesses, the latter’s foundational Devi Ma- 
hatmya (Glorification of the Goddess) and its set of Seven Mothers is a 
quite arbitrary standardization of the feminine energies of the great male 
gods of emergent classical Hinduism. The gulf between these two tradi¬ 
tions only widens over the centuries; however, since the time that Hindu 
Sskta Tantra became hegemonic, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the multiple Mothers and Yoginis of the Kaula have been relegated to the 
outer fringes of the mandalas of the great Goddess’s entourage. In both 
cases—the Kushan- and Gupta-age attempts at classifying the multiple 






Mother goddesses and the £§kta classification of the Seven Mothers— 
what can be said is that canonical numbers (especially the numbers seven, 
eight, nine, and sixty-four) were more important than the plethora of 
names haphazardly offered to fit those slots, names that were only occa¬ 
sionally grounded in actual cults. CSmunda was the sole Mother of this 
group of seven to have had an independent cult prior to this Gupta-age 
classification, and as the sole Mother to not have a male spouse, she repre¬ 
sents, precisely, the authentic Kushan-age cults of the multiple Mothers 
that we have been discussing. 

There remains the question of what caused the Skanda-Seizers to dis¬ 
appear, as a group, from the Indian religious landscape. Recall here that the 
Sanskrit term I have been translating as Seizer is graha, and that, accord¬ 
ing to the MBh and the SS, the Seizers are nine in number. 213 In fact, the 
SS refers to these as the Nine Seizers (navagraha). The term navagraha is 
much better known from another realm of Indian culture: astronomy and 

astrology. However, the worship of the nine heavenly bodies—sun, moon, 

Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Rahu, and Ketu — as planetary 
deities only emerges in the middle of the first millennium of the common 

era, in the wake of the importation of Greek astronomical knowledge to 

India. 214 The earliest textual source to list the planets in the temporal or¬ 
der of their regency over days of the week is a circa 300-325 c.e. astrolog¬ 
ical work by Minaraja; 215 there is no iconography of the planetary grahas 
prior to circa 500 c.e. images from Madhya Pradesh; and they do not be¬ 
come a pan-Indian phenomenon until the beginning of the second mil¬ 
lennium. 216 A late-sixth-century insertion in the M atsya Purina (93.1-161 
and 94.1-9) on the planetary grahas and their worship is the first textual 
source to provide an anthropomorphic description of them as a group, un¬ 
der the heading of nm/ogra/uas. 217 

Now, it is the case that the influence of the planets as principles of 
childhood disease can be as baneful as that of the Skanda-Seizers, and the 
heavenly bodies continue to be worshiped, down to the present day, in an 
apotropaic mode. This association of the nine planetary grahas with birth 
and the maintenance of life is found in several medieval eastern Indian 
sculptures that depict the birth scene known as “Reclining Mother and 
Child," images in which the planetary deities are frequently figured above 
the recumbent pair. 21 ® It is this similarity of function, combined with iden- 

of the grouping of the nine Skanda-Seizers from Indian sculpture and lit¬ 
erature. This identity is noted by N. M. Penzer in his voluminous notes to 
the Kathdsaritsdgara (KSS) when he states that “as the Mothers are sup¬ 
posed to be the planets which influence the unborn child, they are also 
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worshipped to bring about an easy delivery.” 215 In present-day Nepal, there 
is a similar identification between the Nine Durgas (navadurga), who are 
also called Mothers, and the nawgrafias as the nine planets. As Mary Slus- 


Not only do the Mitrkas guard the compass points but they are also re¬ 
garded as regents of the sky. As the Navadurga they are equated with the 














the stars or planets moving across the vault of heaven . 215 Nearly all of the 
uses of the term grata seem to be present here; all that is missing is a femi¬ 
nine figure of the Skanda-Seizer variety. Yet this missing link appears also 
to be provided by a commonplace of the Indian medical tradition on the 
Skanda-Seizcrs. first found in the circa eighth-century c.e, Kumaraumlra of 
RSvapa: this is the identification of the female Skanda-Seizer afflicting an 
infant child on the basis of the day, month, and year in the life of the child. 
Thus, for example, all childhood afflictions falling on the third day, the 
third month (beyond the age of twelve days), or the third year (beyond the 
age of twelve months) of a child’s life are attributed to Potana, regardless 
of the child's symptoms . 224 Another such system is found in the three hun¬ 
dredth chapter of the AP, appended to that work after the eleventh cen¬ 
tury . 222 Three parallel systems are found in a circa twelfth-century Hindu 
work entitled the Tiihidakmikalpa, of which the sole extant manuscript is 
found in Jammu, in northwestern India. Here, while the female disease 
demon is identified as a Oak ini rather than a Yogint, the basic system is the 
same: the fifteen dates of the lunar fortnight are identified with fifteen dis¬ 
eases, with a particular ijakmi to be worshiped in each case. 22 * As we will 
discuss in later chapters, the terms ddkml and yoginf arc nearly synonymous 
inTantrlc traditions, with Buddhist sources favoring the former and Hindu 
the latter. Here it should be noted that mfcfia' 'gro ma, the Tibetan trans¬ 
lation of the term <W«nr is also the colloquial term for "bird” in that lan¬ 
guage, but with a feminine ending . 224 

A nearly identical system, currently in use in Kerala , 230 is found in 
the circa seventh-century KS and the coeval fifty-second chapter of the 
AP . 251 This last source further emphasizes the connection between the 
Yogint temples and the sun: arrayed around the twelve-armed (represent¬ 
ing the solar months) Bhairava , 232 the gnomon at the center, the circle of 
the YoginTs represent the “female Seizers" (grahams) governed by the solar 
orb. In fact, this configuration of a circle of goddesses arrayed around a form 
of Siva is one that goes back to at least the period of the Ellora cave tem¬ 
ples . 233 Furthermore, as we will sec, this was a goal of the Kaula practi¬ 
tioner, who, imitating Siva-Bhairava, sought to become the “Lord of the 
Circle” (cakrawmm) of circles of Yoginis as well as of the entire embodied 

In this particular context, the round hypaethral Yoginl temples may be 
viewed as massive sundials, with the shadow of the central Bhairava gno¬ 
mon pointing to a different one of the sixty-four Yoginis every five to six 
days of the solar year . 253 A similar configuration appears on a tenth-century 
sculpture, found at Khiching in Orissa, which depicts the nrtvogratas ar¬ 
rayed around a polycephalic deity located at the center of a solar “axle," 
with twelve spokes radiating out beyond the “Circle of the Nine Seizers.” 









Headed Naigameja (also considered to be a Dryad), 241 or, much later, of 
the Tantric deity Ucchijta GarjeSa. 244 Harltt may be further identified 
with JacaHanoi (“Child-Snatcher"), of whom long descriptions are given 
in the KS and M arluayleya Parana. She is called “one who feeds on flesh" 
(pifitafona) and is an agent of miscarriage who feeds on newborn chil¬ 
dren, whence warnings to guard against her in the lying-in chamber. 246 In 
the sixth-century Harsacarua (4.6-7), she is mentioned in the context of 
Harsa’s birth: in his post-ninth-century commentary on this work, Sankara 
explains that a figure with a cat’s face and surrounded by a crowd of chil¬ 
dren was set up in the lying-in chamber. 247 HarTiT is represented very fre¬ 
quently in Buddhist sculpture as the consort of Kubera, the king of the 
Dryads, and the two are represented together on a sculpture from Mathura 
with eighteen children at their feet. 248 

In all of these respects, Harltl is a garden-variety demoness of childhood 
diseases. Indeed, certain early Buddhist sources identify her as a smallpox 
goddess; 245 and Harm is worshiped today as Sltala, in her temple at the 
Svayambhunath stQpa site in Kathmandu. However, a detail from the Chi¬ 
nese version of her Buddhist legend is of salient interest here: Harltl began 










her career as a Yak$iijl, a female Dryad, named Abhirati: it is only as a result 
of her depredations that the townspeople of Rajagrha call her "Kidnap¬ 
per." 250 More than this, Buddhist mythology tells us that Harm's wrathful 

forced to dance at a festival while pregnant, she had miscarried and lost her 
child 25 ' 

Harltl is not the sole female Dryad to have gone bad. In the RdnuSyona, 
one of the earliest exploits of young Prince Rama is to slay Tsidaka/Tataka/ 
Taraka, a beautiful female Dryad who, due to a curse, has been transformed 
into a man-eating Protectress with a hideous face. 252 Fully as much as the 
Mothers and female Seizers, the female Dryads are forerunners of the Yogi- 
nls of Tantric tradition. They are also closely connected with the Pro¬ 
tectresses, as evidenced in the two myths mentioned above, as well as an 
Epic etymology, which states that when PrajSpati created beings to protect 
the waters, some of them said ”rak$amah" (“let us protect") and others 
said “yakjamab" (“let us gobble")—and so the two were called Raksasas 
and Yaksas, respectively. 251 Slightly tater both the Buddhist JcUakas and 
the Hindu Matsya Purana document rhe fact that Dryads received blood 
offerings. 254 

Dryads, while generally auspicious, are at times portrayed in literary and 
popular traditions as giant cannibals. In the case of female Dryads, it is 
most often their seductiveness that is highlighted: even TfcdakS began as 
a beauty. Conversely, Kuvanna, the Yakkhioi (the Pali form of Yaksipi) 
queen of the island of Ceylon, first appears as a bitch and then as an 
alluring maiden to the conquering Prince Vijaya, in the Mafiavaipsa. 255 
Comparisons with the Indian Sri, the Greek Circe, and the Irish Flaith 
are perhaps in order here. 256 The Mufiavamso portrays other Yakkhipls as 
zoomorphic or zoocephalic beings: CetiyS, for example, has the face of a 
mare. 257 It should be noted here that in present-day Sri Lanka, nearly 
all disease demons are called Yakas (the Singhalese form of Yak$a). 25e The 
Buddhist Jitakas, a rich source of data on Yakkhiols, casts these female 
Dryads in ways that both evoke the coeval Epic data on the female Seizers 
and anticipate the nature of the Tantric Yoginls. In a story from the Vaia- 
fiassa .Jataka, female Dryads entice shipwrecked men into their city, bind 
them with magic chains, and force them to matry them, before eating some 
of their number. 259 The Telapatta Jataka relates that female Dryads entice 
men passing through a forest and “seduce them with the charm of their 
wanton beauty. But, having excited their lust, they have intercourse with 
them and then they kill them and eat them while the blood flows." 260 This 
theme is one that recurs in both the KSS and in present-day descriptions 
of the nature and activities of Yaksls in Kerala, 261 where “Yak$ts are ghosts," 
women who have died by accident, beating, suicide, or miscarriage, and 




who prey on men to avenge themselves for male abuse from previous lives. 
Perching herself atop a karimpana (a type of palm) tree, the Yak$I kills men 
and drinks their blood. Women never have such problems with Yak$is. 262 

The female Dryad who most closely resembles the Seizers of Hindu tra¬ 
dition is a quccn-tumed-YakkhiQT, whose story is told in the Jayaddisa 

A rival queen cursed her senior queen with the words “Some day 1 shall 
be able to eat your children alive,” whereupon she was turned into a fe¬ 
male Dryad. Then, she seized her chance and grabbing the child in full 
view of the queen she crunched and devoured it as if it were a piece of 

raw flesh, and then ran off. In this fashion she killed another of the 

queen’s newborns, but in her attempt to devour a third, the queen’s 
guards diverted her, and not having time to devour the child, she hid 
him in a sewer. The infant, thinking she was his mother, took her breast 
in his mouth and she conceived a love for this son, and went to the 
cemetery where she placed him in a rock cave and looked after him. 243 
Here, we And an analogue to the MBh III account, in which the infant 
god Skanda’s appearance awakens the maternal instincts of the Mothers 
who had been sent to kill (and presumably eat) him. Similarly, the loca¬ 
tion of the dwellings of the Dryads parallels that of many of the earlier 
Mothers, as well as of the later YoginTs: outside the city, in a tree or grove, 
or on a mountaintop. A slab altar at the foot of a tree was an essential part 

of the Dryad shrine (caitya), and clearly was the parallel or forerunner to 

the bench, scat, or mound (pfdut) of the Mothers and Yoginls of Hindu tra¬ 
dition. 264 A number of other elements link the male and female Dryads to 
Skanda and his cult. A Jain work, the Abhid/uznciniAnwrii, lists Kum9ra- 
Sanmukha as one of the Dryads devoted to the tirchaijikaras. 26 * One of 
Skanda’s names is Guhya. As such, he is said to be lord of the Guhya(ka]s 
(the “Secretive Ones”), a distinction shared by Kubera, king of the Dryads. 
These have the special task of supporting Kubera’s flying palace: they are 
possessed of the power of flight and are described as birdlike steeds, or sim¬ 
ply as birds. 266 Skanda is also related in the MBh to the Gapas, Siva’s host, 
a role later assumed by Gane$a (Lord of the Host). This big-bellied deity, 
who takes Skanda’s place in the later iconography of the Seven Mothers, 
is identified with the Dryad named Vinayaka: in the Epic literature, the 
multiple vindyakas, like the Gapas, are imps who possess humans and cre¬ 
ate obstacles for them. 247 According to the AP, shrines of the Dryads, Ku¬ 
bera, and Guha (Skanda) are to be situated in northern parts of towns; in 
present-day Kerala, blood sacrifices are offered on the northern side of 
temples to ancestral spirits, and it is here that their bloody feasting takes 
place. 268 Shrines of the Mothers are also often located on the northern side 
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of temple complexes; 269 over the northern door of the sanctum of the fa¬ 
mous Vadakkanathan Siva in die center of Trichur town is an image of a 
completely naked woman, her legs parted in childbirth. Above this are bas- 
relief images of roosters, her sacrificial victims, shown in profile. 1 ™ 

As was the case with the Mothers and female Seizers, the collective 
name of these groups of female divinities becomes transformed in the me¬ 
dieval period from Yak$in! to YoginI, with their function remaining the 
same. For example, the Bhawdamma Tamms (BT), of which there exist 
both Buddhist and Hindu versions (the Buddhist vetsion being the earlier 
of the two), recommend a type of mantra-based practice called yogintja- 

dhand. Both sources contain multiple lists of eight goddesses, together with 

their mantras. In one case, parallel lists from the Hindu and-Buddhist BT 
call the objects of the jogmhodhand Yakjmls rather than Yogints. 2 ’ 1 This 
transfer of the role played by the Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain female Dryads 
onto the YoginTs has been noted by Gail Hinich Sutherland as one of the 
“earliest examples of the enshrinement and employment of demigods as in¬ 
struments of power" typical of the later Sfikta and Tantric traditions.” 2 
The magical (and sometimes sexual) subjugation of these figures is central 
to the Kaula and Tantric quest for occult powers, and the medieval litera¬ 
ture is full of instructions for and accounts of aspiring edmrikas seeking to 
win the wild hearts or bend the savage wills of Yaksujls or YoginTs in order 
to succeed in their practice. 2 ’ 3 Indeed, as Hermann Goett has noted, the 
alluring, naked broad-hipped nymphs that one finds in sexual union with 
their male partners on erotic medieval temple sculptures “are nothing but 
the ancient yalqas and yalqfs ... popular local fertility deities.” 2 ” 

Yet, as Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty has noted with regard to Sitala, it is 
a dangerous game that one plays when one seeks to become the darling 
rather than the food of these powerful female beings: 

The worshiper invokes [her] even though she will infect him with small¬ 
pox if she comes to him Even when she is gracious, to receive her 

grace is a terrifying and painful form of religious passion. But one has 
little choice: if that is the way that god is, what can one do.'lf she is de¬ 
nied, she is certain to be destructive; if she is worshiped, she may or may 
not be destructive, and the worshiper may become immortal. 2 ’ 3 








THE BLOOD OF THE YOGlNl: 
Vital and Sexual Fluids 
in South Asian Thought and Practice 


t. What Makes Sexual Fluids “Power Substances”! 

My original impetus for writing this book was my dissatisfaction with the 
treatment I had given of sexual fluids as “power substances” in The Al¬ 
chemical Body. There is no question that mercury and sulfur are the min¬ 
eral correlates of male and female sexual fluids, the dravyams that are so 
praised in a number of alchemical works, but this masks the deeper ques¬ 
tion of what it is about sexual fluids that causes them to be viewed as such. 
The following appear to be the most plausible reasons, which, combined, 
account for this ideological complex: (t) Indian traditions have always 
viewed sexual fluids, and most particularly uterine or menstrual blood, 
as polluting, powerful, and therefore dangerous substances. 1 (2) Ancient 
cults of "Earth Mother” goddesses, found throughout India, portray her fer¬ 
tility as requiring counterprestations of vital fluids in the form of male seed, 
animal sacrifice, or some ritual substitute. (3) Tantra originated among a 
subaltern stratum of the Indian population that, lacking the means to pro¬ 
cure the dravyains of orthodox worship rites, made use of readily available 
human sexual fluids in its practiced (4) Women reputed as “witches,” 
sometimes called Yoginls, consumed vital fluids in their “covens,” includ¬ 
ing both the blood of child and adult victims, and the sexual fluids of their 
male partners. 3 (5) Emergent medical understandings of the role played 
by sexual Auids, both male and female, in conception, gave rise to the con¬ 
cept of these as power substances and to the notion that a transfer of the 
same to the initiand was a requisite moment in Tantric initiations. 4 






(6) Elite Tantric practitioners self-consciously subverted orthodox purity 
codes by manipulating sexual fluids as a means to effecting a powerful ex¬ 
pansion of consciousness from the limited consciousness of the conformist 
btahmin practitioner to the all-encompassing “god-consciousness" of the 
Tantric superman. 5 In Kaula traditions, all of these elements are combined 
into an elaborate system of human, animal, vegetable, and mineral ho¬ 
mologies, often expressed in an encoded form. 


a. Bloody Dangerous Women 

An etiological myth of menstruation, found in the Vedic literature, de¬ 
scribes the transfer of one-third of the “stain” the god India has incurred 
for his crime of brahmanicide (brahmahatya), committed in the killing of 
Vrtra, onto women.* Just as the two other recipients of this transfer—trees 
and the earth—exude sap and are marked by fissures, respectively, so too a 
woman exudes menstrual blood from the fissure that is her vulva. 

India has long portrayed the vulva, or “nether mouth,” of postmenar- 
chal women as both bleeding and bloodthirsty, and thereby doubly de¬ 
vouring. On the one hand, a woman must compensate her monthly loss of 
blood by drinking blood or blood substitutes; on the other, menstrual or 
uterine blood is intrinsically “hot” and “fiery,” burning up and consuming 

fig Veda, a woman’s uterine blood is a source of anxiety. Two difficult and 
much-discussed passages enjoin the husband—who wishes to avoid the 
immediate destruction of his person from the lethal power of the virginal 
blood shed on his wedding night—to give the bloodstained cloth of de¬ 
floration to a brahmin priest conversant in the magic of SuryS, the daugh¬ 
ter of the Sun and the spouse of the Moon. 8 The same ideas are taken up 
in the Atharva Veda, whose obsessive concern with the defiling power of 
virginal blood requires that a second complete marriage ritual be held, in 
the husband’s home, following the consummation of the actual marriage. 
Here, a “scapegoat” brahmin priest absorbs and purifies the bride’s virginal 
blood of its magical dangers through this second ceremony, in which he re¬ 
fers to the otiginal wedding ceremony, which had taken place in the house 
of the bride, as “witchcraft” (krtyfi).’ 

In modem South Asia, the wedding ritual is all that protects most bride¬ 
grooms against the awesome powers of their virgin brides. This ceremony 
is, however, supplemented in many parts of India by an intervention on 
the part of the bride’s mother or some other close female relative, who en¬ 
sures that the hymen is broken prior to marriage. 10 Alternately, the role of 
absorbing the magical dangers of virginal blood, in puberty and marriage 









Another Newar ritual also appears to echo Vedic concerns. 15 During her 
first menstrual period, a maiden releases poisons from her womb such that 
were they to be exposed to the sun, would render that heavenly body im¬ 
pure. In this particular context, the danger of this and every successive 
menstrual flow is neutralized through the use of a barha khya, a cotton effigy 
of a part-deity, part-spirit that is believed to possess the girl and is hung on 
the wall of the seclusion room. The khya, commonly represented as a 
dwarfed and pudgy figure who is black in color with curly hair and red pout¬ 
ing lips, would appear to be a surrogate vulva. 16 

Karin Kapadia, noting that female puberty rites, while absent from the 



with calculations based on the moment at which the girl's bleeding first be¬ 
gan (however difficult such is to determine). 19 In present-day Kerala, ritu¬ 
als surrounding the menses of the goddess Chengannur Bhagavatl explic¬ 
itly reenact the traditional puberty ceremony of high-caste Keralan girls, in 
which an examination of a girl’s first menstrual bloodstains on her petti- 


The connection between menstruation and fertility is made explicit in 
textual sources from at least the time of the Rrhaddranyaka Upani$ad, which 











Chapter 3 

urges a man to lie with his wife on the morning following her menstrual 
bath. 21 Kaufilya echoes this concept in his Art/ia&stTa, stating that a hus¬ 
band who neglects to lie with his wife following her menses is to be fined 
the sum of ninety-six panasM In its Paodu-Kunti dialogues, the MBh 
opines that adultery is not a sin if committed with a woman who would 
otherwise not make her menstruation fruitful. 11 

Menstruation—a woman's “seasonal fault," rtu do$a—can only be pal¬ 
liated by a stream of cooling, nourishing, fecundating male vital fluids. In 
many regions of India, local goddesses are identified with Mother Earth, an 
identification that is made clear through the many myths of local goddesses 
whose presence first becomes known when a farmer strikes a stone with his 
scythe or plow, causing blood to ooze out. 24 Such goddesses are said to men¬ 
struate during the heat of the summer, at which time the red earth has be- 

belief system, only the sacrifice of male blood-seed, through war and vege¬ 
tal offerings (such as coconut, jackfruit, squash) to the hot and thirsty fem¬ 
inine body of the earth, allows for the perpetuation of life. This is of a piece 
with hot season rituals observed throughout India. 25 The essential compo¬ 
nent of many of these rites is the feeding or offering of ritual equivalents of 
vital or sexual fluids to these goddesses as a means to restoring their energy, 
which is primarily sexual, and which expresses itself in the emission, the 
counterprestation of tfieir sexual fluids, the source of their fertility. 

The Keralan theater form known as mupyetru is the enactment of this 
ritual, in which the blood-seed of the demon DSrika is spilled on dry life¬ 
less paddy fields after the harvest, to ensure future fertility in the next rainy 
season. The hot red earth in this dry season is the visible womb of the earth 
goddess in her season of menstruation, and offerings of gurud (a mixture of 
yellow turmeric, mineral lime, and water) represent her menstrual flow. 
When the Keralan goddess Kodungallur Bhagavatl has her annual festival 
in the midst of the hot season, she is considered to be in her fierce mood, 
that of a menstruating virgin. At this time her shrine is ritually polluted 
with blood sacrifice, filth, obscenity, and possession. 26 Conversely, during 
the fertile rainy season of the month of Kanni (September-October), the 
south Indian earth goddess is an erotic wife, wet, cool, fertile, and impreg¬ 
nated by continual infusions of semen in the form of the “cool" milk and 
bananas offered to the serpents identified with her cult. 27 

As with the primal "Earth Mothers” of India, so with the Tantric nature, 
forest, tree, and flower goddesses who are their later evolutes: their peren¬ 
nial favorite meal is a revivifying offering of sexual fluids. These are the 
subjects of a ritual that, described in the tenth-century Kubjikdmata (KM), 
is termed the “bolt-practlcc(sl, beginning with that of the knife.” Having 








entered into a forbidding forest, one uses one’s blood to trace a fearsome di¬ 
agram (numdah), at whose six corners one situates a series of terrifying god¬ 
desses. One worships these with mantras, and then places them in the 
midst of one's own body. They arc then worshiped with pieces of one’s own 
flesh, as well as an offering of blood, by which they are compelled to recip¬ 
rocate. Then, having pierced his eight body parts (hands, breast, forehead, 
eyes, throat, and middle of the back), and having mixed (this blood and 
flesh) together with urine, feces, and some liquor, the practitioner places 
the mixture in the offering bowl. Having thus offered his own bodily con¬ 
stituents, he then worships these goddesses with food offerings, incense, 
and so on. 2 * Each of seven YoginTs is called upon and exhorted to eat one 
of the practitioner’s bodily constituents: semen, bone, marrow, fat, flesh, 
blood, and skin. The practitioner who has so sacrificed his body then ex¬ 
horts these goddesses: ‘Take now that which is given by me. .. Afflicted 
am 1, drained of blood (wrakta) am 1, broken in pieces ami-O ye god¬ 
desses, quickly take this, my own body, that has been given by me-" The 

passage then concludes: 

When he whose body has been so drained of blood (performs this rite) 
daily, then the resplendent Yoginis come on the seventh day. At the end 
of the seventh night lof such offerings], they (afford) the supernatural 
power of supreme knowledge to him who is accomplished in his practice. 
Contrary [to what one would expect] they in no way destroy (him); 
(rather) they instantaneously bind together (again all of the parts he has 
offered to them]. But if one carries out this [rice] m reverse order [it affords] 
the destruction (nigraha) of wicked ones [and the Yoginis] do not con¬ 
sume any of the fluids arisen from his (the practitioner's] body parts. 2 ’ 
Yet this same source describes the hexagonal configuration of these Yoginis 
to be that of a “thunderbolt-lotus" ( vajrapadma ), a thinly veiled reference 
to the penis (vajra) engaged in the vulva (podma). 30 The gradual shift — 
from being fed upon by feminine powers or beings to sharing in their plea¬ 
sure through sexual intercourse and more sublimated forms of interaction 
—was one that took place over a period of centuries, with important re¬ 
gional or sectarian variations in practice. 

As noted in the previous chapter, the Yoginis and their forerunners usu¬ 
ally helped themselves to such offerings without being asked, stealing away 
embryos or newborn infants from their mothers, or draining adults males 
of their vital fluids. The twelfth- to thirteenth-century Srfmatottara Taxura's 
enumeration of beings to whom “semen food” (vfryabhojam) and blood of¬ 
ferings (ho/urhaii) are to be made names a number of demonic beings-- 
Yak$as, Rak$asas, Bhutas, Vetalas, Ksetrapalakas, pakints, Ramas, PutanSs, 





Ka(aputanys—to which it adds a list of ambiguous Yoginis: “the “Mound- 
bom, Field-bom, Clan-bom... and the youthful Yoginis who are inhabi¬ 
tants of various countries, all come together into this circie.” ,l A fifth- 
century pre-Tanrric Buddhist text, in its description of strategies to be 
employed by monks to battle obstacles to meditation, speaks of a Yaksint 
named Bhuti, the “demoness of dreams," who causes nocturnal emissions.” 
The Necra Tantra (19.188b-90b) describes these beings’ activities in the 
following terms: 

When a woman has been marked by the Beings, then the embryo can¬ 
not be conceived-Because the body of every living creature is made 

of semen and blood, the protection of both is to be effected by utterers 
of mantras. The Seizers who are fond of sexual pleasure have various 
sexual comportments. They drink semen and blood. 

The extraction techniques of these female entities are described in de¬ 
tail in the eleventh-century c.E. RasirnaM (RA), a classic Hindu alchem¬ 
ical text. In the context of a discussion of the necessity of using protective 
mantras in the consumption of perfected mercury, the RA states: 

The goddesses—both Airborne and Land-based—partaking (Wiqja- 
yilva) of him while he is asleep indeed steal away his semen and life's 
blood. It is via the seminal duct itself that they eat the mercury (that the 

mantra-less practitioner has) consumed-In a human form, they eat 

[him] while he is asleep. They eat |men's] bones and flesh while they ate 
sleeping, O Fair Lady of the Gods! At the end of [his] sleep, [he] is per¬ 
plexed. ... They steal the very diamond-ash [mercury he has consumed] 
and at the end of his sleep, they make him ejaculate (fqobftaytmtr).” 

This, the Tantric explanation for wet dreams, remains a prevalent In¬ 
dian male fantasy, as has been widely documented in Hindu and Buddhist 
sources alike. Ravenous goddesses descend upon the sleeper, “partaking" of 

his vital fluids through his penis, with the ambiguity of the verbal Wiqj leav¬ 

ing open the question of whether they are extracting the same with their 
upper or nether mouths. The answer may be “both," as a passage from the 
Telapaita Jstaka describes, with reference to Yak;ipls. When men pass 
through their forest, the Yakyipls “seduce them with the charm of their 
wanton beauty. But, having excited their lust, they have intercourse with 
them and then they kill them and eat them while the blood flows.”” 

In modern-day Kerala, fierce tree goddesses of this sort are termed 
Yak$is, who are often considered to be young women who died in or before 
childbirth, often as the result of spousal abuse. Keralan folklore depicts the 
Yakyls as bloodthirsty, night-stalking vampiresses, with an explicit connec¬ 
tion made between them and living virgin girls, who are viewed by Keralan 










Originally, ‘Tantric sex" was nothing more or less than a means to pro* 
ducing the fluids that Tantric goddesses such as these fed upon, without 
losing oneself entirely in the process. Here, we begin by presenting de- 
scriptions of such as found in three Tantric sources from three different 
traditions, regions, and periods. In the circa eighth-century Buddhist He- 
vajra Tantra (HT), the Great Adamantine (or Great-Penised) One (ma/tf- 

Listen, O Goddess, to the service of worship. In a garden, in an unin¬ 
habited country, or within the inner chamber of one’s own dwelling, one 
possessed of yogic knowledge should always worship the naked “Great 
Seal" consort. Kissing and embracing her, and touching her vulva, he 
should effect the drinking of the fertilizing drops of the “male nose” and 
of the honey down below (adharamadhu ).* 0 ... He attains abundant sid- 
dhi and becomes the equal of all the Buddhas. White camphor |i.e., se¬ 
men] is drunk there, and especially wine. One should undertake the eat- 













natural enjoyments and powers the practitioner sought. A late Kaula com¬ 
pilation, the circa sixteenth-century 47 Kauldvalinirruzya (KAN), describes 
the high Tantric Goddess’s taste for vital fluids in the clearest possible 

The Goddess is fond of the vulva and penis, fond of the nectar of vulva 
and penis. Therefore, one should folly worship the Goddess with the 
nectar of vulva and penis. A man— who worships the Goddess by the 
drinking of the virile fluid and by taking pleasure in the wife of another 
man, as well as with the nectar of the vulva and penis—knows no sor¬ 
row and becomes possessed of perfected mantras. But he who worships 
Candiki without the clan-generated fluids (kulodbhamndratyah vind) 
[will see) the good deeds of thousands of lifetimes destroyed. 43 

The male practitioner makes offerings of his seed to the Goddess as fluid 
oblation. Of greater importance to himself, however, is the female dis¬ 
charge of his female counterparts, without which it is impossible for him 
to become a folly realized Siddha or Virile Hero. In this regard, Kamil 
Zvelebil’s translation of a late medieval Tamil poem, the Kamapanacastiram 
("Treatise on the Arrow of Lust”) 44 deserves to be quoted in foil: 

Like a cow which licks tenderly its calf 

spread out your tongue broad 

and lick her yoni 

lapping up the juices oozing out 

like a thirsty dog which bps cool water. 

Second Stage: 

Like a worshipper who circumambubtes the shrine 

pass your tongue over her yoni 

round around from left to right, 

moving in ever narrowing circles 

till you reach the very centre. 

Her yoni will open up 
like a dark and gaping chasm. 

Open then the vulva's lips 
with firm pressure of your tongue 
and insert its stiff tip inside 
like a spear’s powerful thrust, 
digging, poking deep and far. 




The Blood of the Yogi n 


Third Stage: 

With your nose pressing against the yonimani (clitoris) 
your tongue enters her innermost shrine 
thrusting and digging and piking deep. 

Inhale deeply, breathing in the mellow odours 
of the juices of her yoni. 

Fourth Stage: 

Taking the protruding, throbbing jewel of her yoni 
gently, gently between your teeth and tongue, 

suck it like a suckling feeding at the breast: 
it will rise and glisten, stand up from its sheath. 

It will swell tike a large ruby. 

The fragrant copious discharge 
appearing like sweet foam 
between the lips of the vulva 

Is a rejuvenating drink when mixed with your milk-white, 
lustrous, thick and fragrant sperm. 

As far as the specifically Tamil context of this poem is concerned, Zvele- 

bil notes that in some “extremist” Tamil Tantric groups, it is recommended 

that sexual union take place precisely with a menstruating woman, so that 

the merging union is effected of velli, “silver,” that is, male seed, and port, 
"gold,” that is, menstrual blood. The same traditions, which maintain 
unanimously that there is a female flow (trravam, “liquid, juice”) corre¬ 
sponding to that of male semen (wntu), recommend the fresh mixture of 
male semen and this female discharge as beneficial for potency and general 
health when swallowed immediately after coitus. Special pills are prepared 
from male semen and female discharge (or menstrual blood) to heal certain 
types of mental illness.* 5 Zvelebil's work is on the Sittars, the Tamil branch 
or offshoot of the Siddha traditions of north India; and while I have argued 
elsewhere that the northern and southern groups have a common histori¬ 
cal background, I would maintain that the Tamil tradition is in many ways 
a later, somewhat eccentric tradition. This having been said, it nonethe¬ 
less remains that Siddhas or Viras are in fact portrayed in dozens of Tantric 
texts and sculptural images as engaging In such practices as have been 
poetically sung above. 

A celebrated example of such is a tongue-in-cheek account, found 
in the twelfth- to thirteenth-century Rudraytmala. of the orthodox brah¬ 
min sage Vasisjha’s forays into "Greater China” (mahddna), to which the 








Buddha tells him to go in order to team the “Chinese practice” (cinicira) 
of worshiping the goddess TSrS. 48 There, Vasistha stumbles upon a Tantnc 
orgy, in which “all the eminent naked Siddhas were actively engaged in the 
drinking of blood ( raklapanodyatah ). 'They were drinking again and again 
(and) taking carnal pleasure in beautiful women/' all of them red-eyed, 
stuffed, and drunk on meat and liquor.” 4 * There are no grounds for reading 
the “blood” of this passage as that of a sacrificial victim: it is menstrual or 
uterine blood that the naked, fornicating Siddhas are drinking. Further¬ 
more, in this and nearly every other early and authentic Kaula source, sex¬ 
ual intercourse is never portrayed as an end in Itself, nor as a means to 
attaining the bliss of god-consciousness. Rather, it is simply a means to 
generating the clan nectar (kulamru), the various mixtures of sexual fluids 
whose “euchatistic” offering and consumption lay at the heart of Kaula 
practice. In the words of the KAN, “Having collected that semen Ished in 
sexual intercourse], one should place it in the special fluid-offering [vessel]. 
The best of practitioners should quench the Goddess’s thirst with that nec¬ 
tar. [When] the Goddess draws near, one will obtain all that one desires " w 
Already in the ninth- to tenth-century KJftN, such drinking was essen¬ 
tial to Kaula practice and the attainment of the Kaula gnosis, and thereby 
prohibited to non-initiates: 

[Concerning] brutish non-initiates (pours) who are bereft of gnosis, ill 
behaved, and without clan authonzanon: sexual union is not to be en¬ 
joyed by them, nor should they consume the fluid (dmvyom). 10 The wise 
(initiate) should consume the oblation |of sexual fluids); one should not 
allow it to be given to pledges. 41 [The mantra] too (i rah [effects the power 
of] extraction of the blood of the YoginTs. 4 ' The clan essence Ikaulilam 
soram), generated through intercourse with the YoginTs, is not to be 
given away.” Poison, menstrual blood (dfiarfimrtnm), semen, blood, and 
manow: this mixture of the “Five Purifiers" [is to be employeS in] the 

stantly consume the extraction: one should propitiate the assembly of 
YoginTs with all sorts of edible and pleasurable items. Thereafter, one 
should practice the drinking of [their] menstrual blood (dfuTrapdnu) if 
one wishes to have a long life. 44 One should constantly drink blood and 
semen, i.e., the oblation so dear to the Siddhas and YoginTs, in that 
[vulva] in which an embryo ripens. Flesh is the favorite [food] of the 
Sakinls Hear [now] the favorite [foods] of the Goddesses: Irnka flower, 
“Siva-Water," blood, semen, and alcohol. 48 

Numerous references to such practices are found in chapter t8 of the 
same source, which devotes itself to the worship of the Siddhas and Yogi¬ 
nTs located within the body, to the performance of the prescribed rites of 






the “Clan Island.” and to the consecration of clan practitioners, for the at¬ 
tainment of supernatural powers.” The first of these, which involves the 
use of mantras and the “orthodox" ritual supports of cow dung and pow¬ 
dered grains, affords the practitioner the permission or the power of “min¬ 
gling, i.e., sexual union, with the Yoginls” (yogtnfinelakam), and affords 
both enjoyments and liberation.’ 8 Following this, Bhairava, the divine re- 
vealer of this text, turns to the consecration (oWiiselca) of the fully initiated 
clan practitioner. The ritual begins with the consumption by the master 
and his consort of menstrua] blood (vamamrurm) alone or in combination 

with semen (kunt/agolaka), alcohol, and a number of other substances, in¬ 

cluding the buka flower and the extract of the krpja flower, and concludes 
with the placing of “that which is to be raised into the head”—that is, the 
conjoined sexual emissions of the master and his consort—into the mouth 
of the initiate: “Thereafter, he becomes a yogin." w 

These practices have not altogether disappeared from the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Among the Bauls of Bengal, the male practitioner will drink a 
drop of his consort's menstrual blood once on each of her three days of 
menses. The blood becomes progressively clearer and more fluid and so is 
compared to the three gunas: here it is understood that the woman exudes 
the gunns in her role as Praktti, “Mother Nature.” The secretion on the 
fourth day that is subtle and clear, the Bfiuls say, represents the kundalmT 
the “half part" that is beyond the gunas. After drinking this, the practi¬ 
tioner may have intercourse with the consort and gather the energy of the 
kundfllml. 80 We will discuss the origins and yogic practices relating to the 
kundalmf at length in chapter 6. As June McDaniel notes, Baul ritual prac¬ 
tice is based on a quademity, called the “four moons" (caricandra), which, 

.. in the context of ritual practice, become budtf! (excrement, or in BSul 
language mop), mtirra (urine or rasa), rajas (blood, called rujxa or strf- 
virya); and sukra (semen, also called rasa). .. . These substances are used 

for the ritual piercing of the four moons-jljt is implied that these four 

substances ate mixed together and drunk.. .. Blood (rajas) is the main 
moon of the foun it is gathered on the third day of menstruation 61 

Similar practices, found among present-day Niratpanthis, “Hinduited” 
Ismai'ilis of western India, are referred to as kundd pandt, the “way of the 
basin.” According to Dominique-Sila Khan's informants: 

It is midtun [the product of ritual copulation]... which supplies the main 
offering to the deity (here supposed to be the Tantric Goddess revered 
by the Nath Jogis, Hiftglsj Mata). After the ritual copulation each 
woman must collect in the palm of her hand the semen virile of her part¬ 
ner, which she deposits into a round flat earthen vessel called kundd. At 







the end of the ceremony all the sperm is mixed with cfcurma (a tradi¬ 
tional food offering made of millet, gfu and sugar) and partaken as fnasdd 
by all the members of the sect. It is named pdyal . 61 


The term kunda is the vernacular form of the Sanskrit term kurvja, 
which, in addition to its standard meaning of “basin” or “vessel,” has a spe- 


from the basin” ( kundonham ), the K 


pleased [if these are offered] without the ‘emissions of the basin and the 
ball’” (kundagolaka). 6} Most of the forty verses that follow this preamble 



bhava), that is, female and male sexual emissions. These combined fluids 
( kundagolakodbhava) arc then purified and offered to the gods. 44 Kurujagcy 
laka is a term found in nearly every Tantra to describe the sexual fluids em¬ 
ployed sacramentally in the various rites. In TA 29.141-42, Abhina- 
vagupta simply states that “Sakti is the basin ( kunda ), Siva the phallus 
(fifiga), [and] their union ( melaka ) the supreme ground.” 65 While this and 
the KAN imply that kundagolaka is a combination of male and female 
emissions, other sources restrict the use of the term to specific types of fe¬ 
male discharge. So, for example, the Sairuzyocdra Tantra calls the menstrual 
blood of a married woman “arisen from the basin” ( kutidodbhava ), and that 
of a widow “generated from the ball" (golodbham ). 66 The Matjkabheda Tan¬ 
tra lists six types of menstrual blood, according to the marital situation and 
age of the source: kundagolaka is included in this list. 67 According to the 
SyUmarahasya, kunda refers to male and female sexual fluids together, and 
gola is the menstrual fluid of a widow. Louise Finn, the translator of the Ku- 
lacuddnuini Tantra, gives the following nomenclature of types of female dis¬ 
charge, as reported to her by Sri Batohi Jha, a contemporary Sakta pandit 
from Mithila: kunda is the first menstruation of a maiden bom out of wed¬ 
lock and gola her first menstruation after her father’s death. Other types of 
menstrual blood include “adamantine flower” (vajrapufpa), the first men¬ 
struation after defloration; "self-arisen” (svayomMu), any woman's first 
menstruation; the “flower of generation” (bha<<afmsf>a), a woman’s regular 
monthly period; “white clay” ( gopicandana ), a mixture of semen and men¬ 
strual blood; and the “crest jewel of the clan” (kulacud&rnani), menstrual 
blood freely offered for the purpose of Tantric practice. 6 * The M uryjamala 
Tantra praises the blood of a virgin as the optimal offering to the Goddess 
in the following terms: “The flower or blood ( kusuma) generated from the 







twining tendrils (lata) (of a maiden], who has not had sexual intercourse 
with a male, is known as the 'self-arisen flower’ (svayambhukusuma) or 'red 
sandalwood' ( raktacandana ), which is to be fed to the great Goddess." 69 A 
number of Buddhist Tantras also employ the term “self-generated sandal¬ 
wood" for uterine blood; 70 while the alchemical RA botanizes the term 
kutyfagplaka into a combination of the herbal essences of the caiydak and 
rSk^asi plants. 71 We will return to a discussion of the Tantric consort as a 
“flower-maiden" in the next chapter. 


4. Fluid Gnosis 

Because all life, all fluids, flow from the womb of the Goddess, the original 
source of the female discharge consumed by Kaula initiates is, of necessity, 
the Goddess herself, a role that is supported by an epithet encountered sev¬ 
eral times (in the vocative) in the KJnN: this is the epithet kuldgamd. 
Here, unlike dgorrui, “scripture," the feminine term dgamd has a physiolog¬ 
ical sense attested in the Monti Smrti (8.252) and Sufruta Saqihita (SS), in 
which it means “issue” of blood or “course" of a fluid. Referring to the God¬ 
dess, kuldgamd should thus be read as “She Whose Issue of Blood Gives Rise 
to the Clan." 72 Here, the ambiguity between the masculine term kuldgama, 
“Clan Scripture," and the feminine kuldgamd is likely intended, since fe¬ 
male discharge did in fact contain a “fluid gnosis," in much the same way 
that the female discharge of the Wisdom Maiden of Buddhist Highest Yoga 
Tantra initiations injected the initiate with the fluid wisdom (prajnd) of 
the goddess Wisdom (Prajfia) herself, the source of the Perfection of Wis¬ 
dom ( prajnd-paramitd) teachings. This distinction, between “masculine" 
textuality ( kuldgama) and “feminine" orality {kul&gpmd) is one that is 
treated mythologically in the sixteenth chapter of the KJftN, to which we 
will return in chapter 4. 

Mark Dyczkowski has argued that the technical term ajfia (“command”) 
bears a similar double sense of medium and message in Kubjika traditions: 
The drop of the vital seed which is generated thereby [by the churning 
of phallus and vulva in the womb of energies] is the empowering Com¬ 
mand (4/»M), which is both the source of the universe and the means to 
attain the supreme state. 73 ... The . . dfM is her seminal fluid that is re¬ 
leased through the conjunctio with her male partner. The god encour¬ 
ages her to unite with him by reminding her that the. . ajM she has to 
give is a product of their reciprocal relationship. 71 
A number of post-twelfth-century Kubjika sources support this read¬ 
ing, including the massive twelfth- to thirteenth-century M anthdnabhanava 





Tantra (MBhT): “(The Goddess) is the bliss of the Command (ajM), pure 
with blissful sexual intercourse. 75 . . . |The Command is the goddess 
named] Perpetually Wet (Nityaklinna) who, aroused by her own passion 
(svaraktd), is free. . . ." 76 It is this divine command, god-consciousness in 
the form of a drop of sexual fluid, that flows through the wombs of the fe¬ 
male Kaula consorts in initiation. This bloodline, this flow chart, the fluid 
source of the Goddess’s family, clan, and house, constitutes her external 
manifest form. 77 An elaborate discussion of fluid gnosis, found in the sev¬ 
enteenth chapter of the KAN, homologizes sexual intercourse with a series 
of offerings and liturgies: 

Without a doubt, female discharge is consciousness (sam*t) in manifest 
form. [The goddess) Paramc&nf is "Prakrti," and the drop [of male seed, 
femdul is called "Puru$a.” Without a doubt, "yoga" is the conjunction of 
Siva and Sakti.... Speaking is "praising," and embracing is musk, and 
kissing is camphor. The wounds, etc. [raised] by the nails and teeth are 
worshiping with flower garlands, etc. Loveplay and so on are incense and 
oil lamps, kneading the breasts is the praising of Siva. Know [the prod¬ 
uct of) sexual intercourse [to be) the water-offering, and the shedding of 
semen (the concluding rite of] releasing |the image of a deity into holy 
water). Having purified [the body] with the clan fluid (kidadravyam), one 
becomes comprised of Siva and Sakti. 7 * 

The same dynamic is presented in the Kdmdkhyd Tantra (8.23a-24b), a 
relatively late work from eastern India, when it states that “the seer of the 
Kula path is favored by the Goddess. Initiation [transmitted] from the lo¬ 
tus mouth of the guru takes the form of the clan [fluid) (kulatmikd), O God¬ 
dess! Devotion [that lies] in the clan fluids is considered to be liberating. 
The wise man, knowing this alone, through effort, partakes of the clan 
knowledge." One finds the same dynamic, this time on a mineral register, 
in the Kdkacandesvarfmata (KCM), the “Doctrine of the Fierce Crow God¬ 
dess,” a twelfth-century alchemical Tantra, in which dravyam has the sense 
of mercury and sulfur 

Without the fluid substance {dravyam), there can be no siddhi, and no 
enjoyment or pleasure. Without the fluid substance, men become dis¬ 
embodied ghosts (pretos) when they die. They who employ inferior sub¬ 
stances in life roam about blindly in the world of the dead. 70 

This emphasis on a concrete substance as substrate for the transmission 
of liberating gnosis is also one that is borrowed from the old Saiva ortho¬ 
doxy. In both orthodox Saivasiddhanta and heterodox "Kapalika" episte¬ 
mology and soteriology, the root of ignorance is impurity (moiam), which 




is a material substance (dravyam) 80 According to £aivasiddhSnta doctrine, 
this “atomic impurity” (anavamalam), this substance, can only be removed 
through the ritual act of initiation (drfcsd), in which Siva, through his 
grace, effects its removal, using iaka as his tool 81 The KSpSlika view is 
summarized in the twenty-third chapter of Anandagiri’s fourteenth- to 
fifteenth-century Sankaradigvtjaya, in which a figure named Bodholbana 
Nitydnanda praises fearless Kspalika sages who are “always dependent on 
the knowledge ( bodha) produced from fluid ( dravyam ), whose hearts are 
gratified by the embrace of Kapalika iakds, (and] who are addicted to drink¬ 
ing the excellent nectar arising from sexual union.” 82 Only in such non- 
dualist circles as the Trika Kaula would cosmic ignorance become desub- 
stantialized, and ritual "doing"—that is, drinking—replaced by simply 
“knowing.” 83 Yet it should be noted that in the same Trika Kaula, the high¬ 
est form of the feminine, the transcendent and consortless Goddess from 
which the three Trika goddesses and their Bhairava consorts emanated, 

was known as Matfsadbhflva, the “Real (Fluid) Being of the Mothers." 84 


5. Rajayoga, Mudra, and Marfhwna 

When subject to scrutiny on the basis of the Tantric sources, the general 
consensus regarding the meanings of the technical terms rajayoga, mudra, 
and rrumhuruj is shown to be misplaced. The much-vaunted tradition of 
rdja-yoga itself, a term that is generally translated by commentators to sig¬ 
nify the most elevated, “royal” practice of yoga, is read in at least one tra- 

So, the twelfth-century Amamskayoga of Gorak$an5tha states that "some 
(practitioners], overstepping the limit (of conventional propriety], resorb 
semen from young girls’ yonis. Without rajayoga, free of mental construc¬ 
tion, there can be no perfection of the body for them." 85 The Yoga&khopa- 
ni$od (1.136, 138), a later work, states that red-colored rajas, which is the 
true form of the Goddess’s essence (devftattvasuarupa), resides in the great 
mound (mahapffha) of the vulva; while in the place of the moon, within 
the upper circle of the moon, it is the bindu (“drop”) or recos (“sperm") that 
is the true form of Siva’s essence. So it is that the two essences are con¬ 
stantly mingled (miiita) in the path of brahman “between the two Merus." 
The passage concludes: "From (the fact that there is] union (yoga) of uter¬ 
ine blood and semen, this is known as rajayoga " 80 Both of these sources 
read raja here as a strengthened form of rajas, that is, "deriving from female 
discharge,” rather than from the standard reading of “royal." Both of these 
works predate the fifteenth-century Hathayogapradtyika and its commen¬ 
taries; and we may therefore conclude that their readings of rhe compound 















rHjayoga are earlier than the more widely accepted reading of the term as 
the “royal" path of yogic practice. 

When raja-yoga is read in this way. the use of the term mudra —generally 



under the power of the circles (calcras)— of Devls, DOtls, Yogints, and 
Matrs—become absorbed in the hhecan-cakra [the fifth and highest 
cakra in the Kubjika systeml. This causes the arousal (kfobllayet) of the 
supreme nectar [in them?]. Without nectar. O Goddess, how can there 
be immortality? Listen: nectar is the true dan-bom essence ( kaulasad■ 
bhaua), which is bom from the triangle of love (lutmakalatmaka) [i.e., the 
pubic triangle]. 91 












The Blood of the Yogim 

3r female dweller of the underworld, or again the Asuri, or Vidyadhari 
[who is) aroused" (kmWryale). 91 So, too, the Mafusamardini Storm and the 
Kaulacuddmani indicate that the Kauta practice of rajapdna, the drinking of 
Female discharge, becomes sublimated into the yogic technique of khecarl 
mudra, in which the practitioner internally consumes the nectar produced 
through his yogic practice. 94 Once this reading of mudra is accepted, a 
number of other usages become comprehensible. David Loren ten has 
drawn attention to the ambiguous use that the philosopher Ramanuja 
makes of the term, with reference to the “Kapalas." that is, the Kapalikas. 
As the KapSlas declare: “He who knows the essence of the six insig¬ 
nia (mudrikd-satka), who is proficient in the highest mudra (paromudrd- 
vtimada), and who meditates on the Self as seated in the vulva 
(fifiogdsana-stfia), attains nirvana " n 

As Loremen argues, the “highest mudra" ought not to be construed here 
as one of the six insignias (mudrikas) that were the distinctive regalia of the 
Kapalikas. Its juxtaposition in this passage to the vulva and to nirvana 
makes it clear that we are here in the presence of a Hindu homologue of 
the Tantric Buddhist use of the term “Seal,” mudra (or “Great Seal,” mafia- 
mudra,- or “Action Seal," kamumudra), for the practitioner's female con¬ 
sort. 94 It is this consort’s vulva that constitutes the seal here, as in the oft- 
repeated Tantric Buddhist aphorism that the Buddha once dwelt “in the 
vulvas of the Adamantine Maidens." 9 ' Other Buddhist Tantric sources, 
such as the Sekoddesafika (ST), Kdlocakra Tantra, Hevajra Tarnra, and Can- 
damafidro$ana Tantra, further confirm this identity of the consort as the 
seal, and het vulva as the locus of initiation. 94 A passage in the TA speaks 
of a supreme mudra that it quite clearly identifies with the subtle physiol¬ 
ogy of the yoni; 99 in his commentary on another passage from the same 
text, jayaratha identifies the illustrious khecarl mudra as a six-angled seal 
comprising two interlocking triangles: one triangle is the male Siddha and 
the other the female YoginI. l00 This use of the term also appears in the circa 
eleventh-century Todala Tantra. whose use of the term mudrd also clearly 
denotes the female consort. 101 

However, the same Todala Tantra verse includes maitfiuna as the fifth of 
its “set of five M-words” (pafiatmakdra), which raises the question of what 
this term should mean, if not "sexual intercourse," which is its most widely 
accepted translation. In all of the aforementioned sources, mudrd clearly 
signifies the vulva of the consort, and is as such a code word for the more 
conventional terms fcfiaga and “yoni." Now, earlier Kaula works list only 
three M-words: madya (liquor), mdmsa (meat), and maitfiuna.- the panca- 
mofiara, although better known, is in fact a secondary expansion on an 
original set of three. Here, there would be no redundancy, since the term 



mudrS, together with “fish" (matsya)—also a later addition —is omitted al- 
together. 102 It is also useful to note that the term paflcutacrva is frequently 
used as a synonym for the pancamakara in both Hindu and Buddhist Tan- 

“cssence” or “category," while in more concrete terms, it simply means 
“substance.” Many Tantras characterize the substances denoted by the 
first four M-words as aphrodisiac preparatory stages or substances for the 
culminating mait/iuna, which is also a substance to be ritually consumed. 
The KAN is most explicit in its identification of the five M-words with 
five substances (pahcamttws) or fluids (dravyams) to be consumed by the 

In addition, the formation of term maitfuma presents problems of its 
own. Maitfuma, which is generally translated as "sexual intercourse'' or 
“couple engaged in sexual intercourse," is a strengthened form of mitfiuna, 
a term whose primary sense is “pair, couple.” However the neuter form, 
mttfiunam, attested as early as the Tta'trirfya Samfiitd, itself takes on the ab¬ 
stract sense of “pairing," “copulation." 1M This being the case, the strength¬ 
ened form maithuna (also a neuter, when the strong sense of sexual inter¬ 
course is intended) becomes an abstraction of an abstraction: “that which 
pertains to, is derived from sexual intercourse." In fact, a number of sources 
appear to read the term imtit/mno in just this way. The KAN speaks of an 
offering of the five trtttvos, which are to be covered with a red cloth, in such 
a way as to leave no room for doubt that all arc substances. Later, the same 
source compares maidwna to the water offering made to the ancestors 
(tarpana): "Know maitfiuna [to be] the water-offering, and the shedding 
of semen [the concluding rite of] releasing [the image of a deity into holy 
water)." 105 More forcefully, the same source states, at the end of a long 
panegyric to the fifth tatrua, that “one should vigorously drink the un¬ 
refined fluid of intercourse (maithunam dravyam)." 106 So, too, the Agoma 
Prakdsa, a nineteenth-century diatribe against Kaula practice, declares in 
its discussion of the five M-words that the fifth “is considered as omyta and 
is produced from [the] Sakti; and hence it is that cohabitation with the 
woman is termed yajfia (sacrifice) ot the duttyaga (sacrifice to the Female 
Messenger)." 102 

A similar reading of maidmna as the fluid product of sexual intercourse 
may be elicited from a passage of the TA. After explaining that the true 
celibate student (brahmacbm) is one who experiences the bliss of the ab¬ 
solute brahman within the body in the form of the three M’s (which the 
commentator Jayaratha glosses as “liquor, flesh and maitliuna”), 109 the text 
continues: “Those who offer into the circle to the exclusion of eating the 
euphoric three M's are brutes (pains), excluded from bliss [and thereby] ex¬ 
cluded from that (absolute brahman itself)." In his commentary, Jayaratha 









together with and in the same way as alcohol and meat. In his autobiogra¬ 
phy, the twentieth-century practitioner scholar Agehananda Bharati sub¬ 
scribes to this broad reading of brakmacarin and, in his inimitable way, 
launches a broadside against Hindu reductions of the same to something 
resembling modern-day Victorian sensibilities: 

The god Krcua had sixteen thousand wives, all of whom he enjoyed si¬ 
multaneously, believe it or not, yet he was a brahmacai. However, before 





Frdddrique Apfel-Marglin’s description of the rites practiced by Tantric 
specialists at the famous Jagannatha temple of Puri, on the coast of Orissa, 
based on two undated Oriyan manuscripts, offers a similar reading of the 
fifth makAra: liquor, flesh, fish, and parched grain are transformed, through 
the utterance of a mantra, into nectar (amfta), and are in turn combined 
with the kulamrta, female discharge, and a drop of the menstrual blood of 
a girl in her first menses. All of the five M's are then combined in a conch 
shell, from which they are drunk by the officiant in the course of the rit¬ 
ual ." 1 This also squares with present-day Kauta and Tantric precept and 
practice, in which the production of the fluid dravyam is the desideratum 
and culmination of the practice of the five M’s, and the sine qua non of 
Kaula initiation (rftlqa). 1 " 


6. The Pleasures of Betel 

First-time visitors to India usually do a double take the first time they see 
men chewing pan in public. 1 " Pan, India's favorite chew, exudes a juice 
that lias the same brilliant red color as blood in low-budget Bollywood 
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movies. Filling the mouth of the chewer, it is periodically ejected from 
the same in a copious stream of red expectorate. I have met people who 

thought pan chewers were hemorrhaging from the mouth the first time 

they observed them ." 1 Of late, chewing pan in public has become an all¬ 
male affair; while women will chew pan at home or among friends, public 

that will be made clear ." 5 

In many parts of India, the offering of pan forms an integral part of a 
number of life-cycle and other rituals, as well as contractual agreements ." 6 
These include the marriage ritual, in which pan is an intimate prelude to 
its consummation."’ Feeding one's beloved is an intimate act, and the ef¬ 
fect of the chew is mildly inebriating if not arousing ; 118 but there is a great 
deal more behind the act than this. In the intimacy of their bedchamber, 
a man will feed his wife pan, and she, him, as a part of foreplay. 

We read of this in no less an orthodox source than the Bhagavata Pu- 
rOria, in its description of the dalliance of Krsna, the alluring blue-skinned 
god, and the cowherding girls (gopfs) of VptdSvana, the Thick Forest. The 
gopis are not Ktsoa’s lawful wives, and it is precisely the unlawful nature of 
his love affaiis in the BhP that is interpreted by the Gaudiya and Sahajiya 
Vaisriava theologians to epitomize the nature of the unbounded, unmiti¬ 
gated love between the male godhead and his devotees, who are, in this 
system, female by definition. God is the sole "real man” in this world; even 
men are as women before god, adoring him like a lover who awaits his spo¬ 
radic visits with impatient and feverish passion. This explains the trans- 
vestitism of Caitanya, the charismatic founder of the Gaudiya Vaijnava 
sect: he was Radha to his divine lover Krsna. 

This is not all. When Krsna incarnates himself in this world in order to 
fully enjoy the play of his own creativity, he does so together with his en¬ 
tire dfianum, a fully formed replica of his entire heavenly realm, complete 
with every aspect of himself and every form of his own divine energy. 
These energies come down to earth, precisely, as his gopis, the cowgirls with 

sense, RgdhS, his favorite, is none other than the first hypostasis of Krepa 
himself. Krsna, the male godhead, manifests himself through female energy 
(fokti), in the form of RadhS, who proliferates into circles of lesser energies, 
the multiple Klodini (“gladdening") fakas ." 6 

In its description of Krspa's loveplay with these, his Snkcis, the BhP tells 
us that “a slender maiden received with joined hands his chewed betel ." IJ0 
That is, she shared Krsna's chew, in other words, pur into her mouth, the 
meaning of which is clear: “bloodying" a woman’s mouth with red betel is 
the precursor to bloodying her vulva, her "nether mouth” in Tantric par¬ 
lance, with the blood of defloration. Krsna, the androgyne in a number of 







Gaudiya Vaijpava traditions, whose mouth is already red with the blood of 
intercourse, transfers the nectar of his sweet lips to his female hypostases 
in the form of chewed betel leaf. Here, we are reminded as well of the “Kiss 
of the YoginT" with which we opened the second chapter of this book, 121 in 
which the female partner transmits her sexual fluids, real or sublimated, 
through her lower “mouth." We should also recall the Vedic husband- 
finding ritual of the maiden Ap§ls, who transmits the soma she has 
chewed, through a kiss, to the god Indra, following which they engage in 
sexual intercourse. 122 It is worth noting here that soma juice is described as 
having a reddish color; this is mixed with white milk to form the fluid of¬ 
fered and drunk in Vedic soma sacrifices. With these two examples, we have 
both Vedic and Puranic models for a type of mouth-to-mouth exchange of 
reddish vegetable fluids as preludes to the emission of human sexual fluids. 

How does this transference between two types of fluids occur in Tantric 

theory and practice? Much of pan's sexual symbolism has to do with the na¬ 

ture of its combination of ingredients. Although there are a wide variety of 
additional “fillings" to what is sold as pan in India today, it has historically 
been composed of four substances: (i) the shiny, bright green heart-shaped 
leaf of the betel tree (tdmbula in Sanskrit), which is coated with (2) white 
caustic lime paste made from crushed shells (efirqa) and (3) blood-red cate¬ 
chu paste extracted from the wood of an Indian variety of mimosa (Iduutra) 
and wrapped around (4) a piece of nut from the areca-nut palm (supdrr). 
According to a Benares temple priest, these four ingredients represent the 
form and substance of the lingam-yom, the iconographic representation of 
the sexual organs of Siva and the Goddess in union. The betel leaf is the 
yoni; the areca nut placed atop it, the lihgam; and the white and red pastes, 
divine semen (vfrya) and female discharge (ra/as). 123 

To be sure, this esoteric symbolism is unknown to the vast majority of 
pdn-chewing Indians (including non-Hindus). Nonetheless, when viewed 
in the light of the wide variety of ritual contexts in which it is found, it be¬ 
comes apparent that the form, substance, ritual dynamics, and erotic con¬ 
notations of pan chewing were overcoded in a number of ways in the vari¬ 
ous medieval Tantric traditions. A medieval play, the eleventh-century 
Prabodhacandrodaya of Kr$nami€ra, includes a veiled allegorization of Ka- 
palika practice, in which an exchange of betel, from mouth to mouth, oc¬ 
curs. 124 The Caryagfti, the same anthology of early Buddhist Tantric songs 
that includes the “Kiss of the YoginI," unambiguously uses the term t&mbula 
to denote menstrual blood: 

Earing rhe hetel-leaf of Thought and the camphor of Great Bliss, 

She gives delight as she clings to his neck, 

increasing his joy in Great Bliss, 







and night becomes dawn. 

With your Guru’s word as your bow 
Hit the target with the arrow of your mind. 

Apply just one shaft and pierce, O pierce, supreme nirvana. lli 
Here, white camphor (larrpdra) is to male semen what red betel leaf is 
to female discharge: a homologue. We in fact find an alternation in the 
Tantric sources between the metonymic evocation of a sexual or vital fluid 
through its vegetable or mineral homologue and its literal ritual use. The 
KJftN states: “This is the Sakti [whom] the great-soulcd ones (call] ‘last- 
bom* [i.e., an outcaste) and ‘garlanded by sky’ [i.e., naked]. Her mouth is 
filled and smeared with tftmbula, and her hair hanging loose." 126 This de¬ 
scription of the Tantric consort portrays her like a wife—or, better yet, a 
paramour, like Krsoa's gopfs—in the privacy of the bedchamber: she is 
naked with hair hanging free, her mouth running over with pdn. 

The Ratirahasya (14.17), a medieval treatise on erotics, gives the fol¬ 
lowing instructions for attracting the woman of one’s desire: ‘“Oip C§- 
munda! Hulu hulu! Culu culu! Bring the woman [named X) under my 
power! Hail!’ If a man pronounces this seven times with an offering of 
betel-leaf, he attracts her to himself.’’ 127 The Kulacwjdmani Tanvra, a circa 

eleventh-century work, connects betel chewing either with the attraction 

of a female consort, the state of possession (betrayed by her rolling eyes), 
or with the consumption of sexual fluids in a number of its descriptions of 

The guru, who is wise and unagitated, [and] whose mouth is filled 
with a chew of betel leaf, should draw [the Sakti Cakra] on the forehead 
[of the practitioner’s consort,] a virtuous clan-bom (kulojd) woman 
whose eyes are flickering in the fluid of the highest bliss ( paranandara - 
sdghOnjalocand).... 

When he has finished the repetition of the mantra called kul/iku!a, 
the kula [maiden] whose mouth is full of betel leaf... and whose eyes are 
rolling ... is brought [to him]- 

Then in the middle of the pavilion he should offer. . . food to be 
chewed, sucked, licked, and drunk [by eight women who incarnate eight 

goddesses]-And when they have rinsed their mouths [after eating], 

he should offer them betel leaf and something aromatic to sweeten their 

. . . Naked, with betel leaf in his mouth, his hair [hanging] free, his 
senses under control, with eyes rolling from the effect of wine and in 
union with another woman, the [male] jewel of the clan should worship 
with aromatics and flowerfsl the naked women- 129 











This passage concludes with a description of the Goddess, whose mouth 
is filled with oblations, much like the consort in the KJ AN passage whose 
mouth and face are filled and smeared with pan. Similar imagery may also 
be present, in an occulted fashion, in the iconography of Sri Nathji, the 
deity whose Nathdwara temple in southern Rajasthan is identified by his 
Vallabhl-Pu$(imargl devotees as a form of Vi$iju. In the foreground of 
nearly every painted tableau of this deity, one observes, in the lower left, a 
scrotum-shaped vessel, and in the lower right, a number of prepared chews 
of pans or else a pin box. The relationship between this pair of images 
and male and female sexual fluids is supported by two types of evidence. On 
the one hand, as Charlotte Vaudeville has demonstrated, the original cult 
of the image worshiped today as the "Vai$(iava" Sri NithjI combined the 
'Tantric Saiva" cults of JagannStha, Narasimha, and ElcapSda Bhairava. ,J0 
On the other hand, the eleventh-century Dhanyasloka of Madhuraja, an 
“eyewitness” description of Abhinavagupta, his guru’s guru, seems to bring 
together the same two elements in an overtly Tantric context: 

Abhinava is attended by all his numerous students, with student 
KsemarSja, at their head. ... To his side stand Female Messengers 
(DQtls), partners in Tantric rites, who hold in one hand a jug of wine 
(s'ivarasn) and a box full of betel-rolls, and in the other hand a lotus and 


Similarly, jayaratha, in his commentary on TA 39.68-69, describes the 
Duti as one who is “eager for a good [chew of] betel." m The KAN blends 
betel chewing with the offering and consumption of sexual fluids. Under 
the heading of “Offerings to the Female Messenger (Duti)," this text en¬ 
joins the practitioner to worship the vulva of his consort as well as his own 
penis (called his “Siva-self") with aromatics, flowers, unbroken rice grains, 
incense, oil lamps, and various kinds of food. Following this, he worships 
the goddesses Avadhutesvari-Kubja-Kamakhya, VajtesvarT, Dikkaravasini, 
Mahacandesvari, and Tara on the triangle of the pubis. 1 ” Then, 

having been entreated [by her), and having eaten a fine chew of betel 
leaf, and having inserted his penis with the elephant-trunk mudra, he 
should, devoid of agitation, perform the repeated utterances (japa) 1,008 
times and then ro8 times— At the end of the japa, having then offered 
that japa to the Goddess [i-e., his consort], he should worship with the 
pleasures of love she who is agitated, and should remain [in that statel 
for a long time. The “moon” [will be] melting and flowing (galaccan- 
dmdrauam): having taken [his semen) from that [moon], he should take 
it [and] make a water offering of it (larpayet) to Siva [i.e., his consort). 









conceives, uterine or menstrual blood is transformed into breast milk. 136 
The Manthdnabhairava Tantra takes matters much further, with the God¬ 
dess stating on the subject of menstrual blood that 

the source of [this] “milk" is the stoppage of [breast] milk. One should 
mix [this] “milk" in [breast] milk. This is a secret without equal, nor to 
be divulged. It affords the highest supernatural powers. Because it has 
arisen from a YoginI's breast, one should always use [this] milk. With this 
milk, she [the Yoginl] whose soul is pure is always nourishing (pufiikara) 
[and] auspicious. The flower [i.e., menstrual discharge] is the appearance 

of the milk of the vulva (caiu$pf(ha ). li7 One should practice with it- 

Milk is to be mixed with [female] discharge (Jc$aram). One should always 
drink her milk [with] the fluid that has its origin in milk, O God. One 
should always practice [with] her milk. 138 

Also mentioned in this passage is a “Clan of the Cowrie Maidens" 
(kdlanl'kula), that is, of those consorts renowned in alchemical texts for 










makes the practice so powerful. 

its place in Tantric symbol systems. So, for example, a work entitled the 
Nathafot/afamnayakrarm, having listed a set of six “Mother Diltls”—each 
of whose names contains the term “yoni" (Mahayoni, Sarikhayoni, Pad- 
mayoni, etc.), together with their “Siddha Nat ha" consorts—makes the 
statement: “The moon, gtanter of all boons, was bom from the rising 
Ocean of Milk. One should always imagine it as full-rayed, and Aowing 
with nectar." 1,1 One of Agehananda Bharati’s tantnka informants, evoking 
the same nectar that arose from the churning of the Ocean of Milk, iden¬ 
tified it with latlimria, that is, female discharge or menstrual blood. The 



jiin\alkva Smrtt (70), "sixteen nights are the season of a woman... from the 
appearance of menses, sixteen nights is for a woman the season—” The 
KAN and other Tantric works in fact describe the worship of two sets of 
sixteen Irakis, the sixteen goddesses of the kdmakald, followed by the six¬ 
teen digits of the moon (somakaJa), 1 '* 

A number of other observations are in order. As the aphoristic opening 
line of the MamMnuWiotrava Tantra passage makes clear, Kaula practition¬ 
ers were aware that when lactation ceases, menstnial flow begins, and vice 
versa. Female discharge is the “milk of the vulva," and a Yogurt's menstrual 
blood, which has its origins in her breast, is nourishing ipuUlkara). As for 
the mixing of the two “milks,” it would be physiologically impossible for 
both to be the emissions of the same woman. At the same time, Yogurts ate 
always described in texts and portrayed in sculptures as tithe seductresses 
with perfect bodies unmarked by the trammels of pregnancy and child- 
birth. 115 In other words, because Yogurts—like the divine Mothers of the 
myth of the birth of Skanda in MBh III, who are also childless—are never 
portrayed as biological mothers, one wonders when and under what condi¬ 
tions a YoginI would ever lactate. No YoginI images ever show them suck¬ 
ling children. Indeed, some scholars have viewed the injunction, found in 
a number of Tantras, to engaging in sexual intercourse with menstruating 
women as a “rhythm method” type of birth control. Clearly, the mixing of 
a Yoginfs two "milks" is as powerful a form of Tantric transgressivity as one 








could hope to find, and it is probably on this level that one should read this 
passage: as a piece of the Tantric “prescriptive imagination." It also dem¬ 
onstrates that Hindu Tantra had found a way to overcome the apparent an¬ 
tithesis between so-called goddesses "of the breasr" and goddesses “of the 

Behind this description of an impossible ritual practice, however, we 
may glimpse a widespread vision of female ferriliry and of the dynamics of 
conception, a vision that was not unique to India. A short excursus into 
comparative theories of lactation shall prove illuminating here. As in In¬ 
dia, the premodern West postulated a channel between a woman’s breasts 
and her womb: one finds this in the drawings of Leonardo da Vinci. H7 
Here, it was further assumed that the essential component of female semen 
was nothing other than milk, which was funneled internally from the 
breasts to the genital organs for so long as there was no infant ro be nursed. 
A woman was thought to support and “give flesh” (putfikara, in Sanskrit) 
to the embryo with “uterine milk” before birth, and with “breast milk" 
postpartum. As such, a woman's sexual fluid was conceived as being natu¬ 
rally white, and only became reddened when mixed with menstrual blood. 
However, as Aristotle’s Generation of Animals clearly explains, mensrrua- 
tion was itself nothing other than a necessary discharge of unused female 

Certain parallels to this ancient and medieval complex may be elicited 
from present-day Indian data. Apfel-Marglin’s study of modern-day Orissa 
clearly indicates that similar notions of the nurturing qualities of female 
“semen" remain operative. 

A child is produced by the mixing of the man's seed (bfrjya [vfrya, in San¬ 
skrit]) and the woman’s secretion ( rdja ). The word raja in this context re¬ 
fers to the colourless (sad/id) vaginal secretion which is said to be ejacu- 

semen is ejaculated. However, the word can also mean menstrual blood. 

, . . Women are said ro have more blood than men. The greater ahun- 
dance of blood in women is evidenced in their menstruating. . . . The 
continuity of the line therefore is achieved through the seed, {bfrjya), 
and the maintenance of the line depends on the feeding by the woman, 
both in terms of food and in terms of feeding the embryo with the 

Here again, we see that a woman’s sexual emission, beyond being simply 
homologized with blood or milk, is identified as the source of both, accord¬ 
ing to her sociobiological role: when she is not a mother, its excess is dis¬ 
charged as menstrual blood; when she is pregnant, it becomes the “uterine 
milk" that feeds the embryo in her womb; when she is a mother, it becomes 







the milk that feeds her child. 150 Now, the KAN (17.159a) states in no un¬ 
certain terms that a woman’s blood is the fount of life itself: “a woman's 
blood is the supreme fluid (paramam dravyam): by means of it a body is gen¬ 
erated.” The great Tantric Goddess is, however, a special sort of woman, 
possessed of a unique sort of sexual fluid, whence the names, found in Kub- 
jika sources, of “Goddess Semen" (iukradev f) or “She Whose Menses Is Se¬ 
men” (bmeIufru$|>6). ,i, Here, it is not the Goddess herself who is androgy¬ 
nous (as in the case of §iva ArdhanariSvara); rather, it is her sexual fluids 
that are so. The KAN offers an expanded discussion of this notion, ex¬ 
plaining that both male and female sexual fluids are the source of the God- 

The penis and the vulva, the nectar of the penis and vulva, comprise the 
Goddess’s true self. Dwelling in semen (fufcra), she has the form of se¬ 
men; dwelling in menstrual blood, she has the form of menstrual blood. 
Dwelling in the drop (of combined sexual emissions], she has the form 
of the drop, she whose own form is comprised of menstrual blood and 

The Kularatnoddyota mythologizes the same: the Goddess, dwelling alone 
in a cave, becomes weary of asceticism and begins to lick her own yoni, 
which emits the semen (and not blood) that gives life to the entire uni¬ 
verse. It is because she bent over to lick herself that she became the 
“Crooked One” ( kubjika). 1 ” 

These sources offer an important insight into the bio-logic of the “pure 
Saktism" found in a number of Kaula traditions. Even as these traditions 










THE MOUTH OF THE YOGINT: 

Sexual Transactions in Tantric Ritual 


The iilpa PrakOia (fjP), a ninth- to twelfth-century work on temple archi¬ 
tecture, is signed by a certain Ramacandra KulScara, whose name, together 
with the title of his work, tells us much about his sectarian orientations. 
Ramacandra was a native of Orissa, and to all appearances, his work was 

nothing less than an architect’s or builder's manual for the sorts of temple 

constructions that we most readily identify with the medieval Orissi style: 
the older temples of Bhubanesvar and its environs, temples renowned for 
their beauty but also for the proliferation of erotic sculptures on their 
walls. 1 


In RSmacandra’s text, the most comprehensive extant work on Tantric 
temple architecture, we find a number of departures from “classical” filpa 
SOstra traditions. Most important for our concerns are the construction, 
consecration, and depositing of various yantras in the foundations and un¬ 
derneath various sections of temples as well as below or behind their 
sculpted images. Especially distinctive are the installation of two particu¬ 
lar yantras. The first of these, termed the "yogml yantra,” is to be installed 
beneath the inner sanctum, called the “womb house” (garbhagrha) (SP 
1.90-96);’ the second, called the “kdmokala yantra," is the most pivotal 
decoration of the entire temple pavilion’s (wmdna) outer walls, from which 
are generated, in accordance with Kaula rites, all of that structure's erotic 
sculptures ( kamalwla-bandha: SP 2.508). J This is of a piece with the au- 
94 thor’s overarching method, which requires that all images of divinities that 
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adorn the temple be composed on yanttas (here the term means “blue¬ 
print” or "model") and visualized by their sculptors through meditation on 
them. 4 The yogint yantra, comprised for the most part of intersecting up¬ 
turned and downtumed triangles, bears a certain structural resemblance to 
the famous kamalcala diagram of Sffvidya tradition, which will be discussed 
in chapter 8. While both kamakalo diagrams ostensibly constitute Kaula or 
Sakta depictions of the Goddess’s proliferation from the one into the 
many, the male Siva is nonetheless present in both. So it is that, although 
all of the energies depicted on the SP kdrmtkald yantra are feminine ("there 
are sixteen Matrkas resting on the Yoginl-bindus, on every bindu there are 
four Yoginls in regular order”), these nonetheless surround an abstract rep¬ 
resentation of the male Siva as the "liOga-pUham." 5 

The SP kamakali yantra (fig. 4.a) consists of a standing (i.e., erect) !m- 
g am in its chasing (toigo-pitham) with sixteen triangles grouped in geomet¬ 
ric fashion around it, nearly all of them contiguous with the lingam Above 
the lingam is a small egg-shaped drop, called the “drop of love” ( latma - 
bindu). The lingam is Siva, the triangles that converge on it are explicitly 
identified as vulvas (bbogas), and it is "only by joining the lines to the bindu 
that the kolas (i.e., the triangles, which represent feminine energy) arc 
formed.” These “energy-triangles," called the kala-iakus, bear the names of 
sixteen different goddesses, while "in the place of the egg at the center is 
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the supreme Sakti called ‘Our Great Lady of the Arts of Love”’ (ma/id- 
kamakaUsvari). 6 These interlocking triangles combine to form a square, on 
the perimeter of which are located eight protective Yogints, called the Yo- 
gints of the outer entourage (bdhydvarana). 7 This yantra, which was to be 
concealed by a love scene carved over it, was a required fixture on temples 
dedicated to£iva or Rudra. Radiating outward (at least conceptually) from 
this yantra were the erotic sculptures of the kdma'bandha, which, in the 
case of the early-tenth-century Varahl temple in Caurasi, Orissa, depicted 
the eight'Stage process of the powerful Kaula rite known as affa'kdmakald' 
prayoga, the “practice of the eight types of kamakald, n about which more 

The earliest depiction of this configuration is alluded to in Bhavabhuti’s 
eighth-century c.E. play, Mdiatf-M adhava , whose fifth act opens with a 
Kapalika consort, a Yoginl, flying onstage with the words: 

Victorious is the lord of §akti surrounded by the Saktis, whose self is sit¬ 
uated in the midst of the wheel of sixteen channels (nadkaba), [and] 
who, when his form is realized as dwelling in the heart, affords siddhis to 
persons possessed of this arcane knowledge, (and who is] sought after by 

Here as well, the image is one of sixteen takas converging on the male 

deity at the heart of a mandala composed of channels or lines of energy. The 

term n&jfr may also be translated here as “vein,” in which case we appear to 
be in the presence of a configuration similar to that found in the Buddhist 
Cakrasarpvara Mandala. Here, the names of the eight female door guard¬ 
ians of this mandala share their names with those of the eight principal 
veins that radiate outward from the vaginal nerve center, according to an 

Indian understanding of female anatomy reflected in the Tantric texts. The 

use of deity names for these veins conflates the vulva with the mandala in 
this symbolic realm. 10 As will be shown in chapter 8, it is the names of the 
sixteen kald-iaktis who converge on the center of this Kaula version of the 
kamakald yantra that serve as the most obvious bridge between this and 
the later SrTvidya version of the same, given that these sixteen names— 
some of which are quite evocative (BhagamalinT, Nityaklinna)—are iden¬ 
tical to those of the sixteen Nity§ goddesses of the latter tradition. 11 

The $P’s discussion of the kamakald yantra occurs in the context of 
Ramacandra's long general description of the construction of the vim&na' 
mdlint temple type. 12 The joining ( jdahgba) wall' 3 that supports the roof of 
such a temple is subdivided into a number of horizontal sections, of which 
one is the kdma-bandha, the place for the insertion of love scenes. 14 The SP 
offers the following rationale for such sculpted scenes: 












Desire (Jcdma) is the root of the universe. From desire alt beings arc 
bom-Without Siva and Sakti creation would be nothing but imagi¬ 

nation. Without the action of k5ma there would be no birth or death. 
Siva himself is visibly manifested as a great phallus (mnAalingom), and 
Salcci in the form of a vulva (bfiqga). By their union the whole universe 
comes into being.... A place without love-images ( kdmakald) is known 
as a "place to be shunned." In the opinion of the Kaul3c3ras it is always 
a base, forsaken place, resembling a dark abyss, which is shunned like the 
den of Death. Without offering worship to the kamakala-yantra, Sakti 
worship and the [Kaula] practice (sadhana) become as useless as the bath 
of an elephant. The shrine on which that yantra stands is a 'Temple of 
Virile Heroes" (wra-mondira)... . ,s 

Then follows the description of the kdmakald yantra, which has already 
been outlined above, followed by these theoretical observations: 

These are the sixteen Saktis, all being the very essence of Desire (/<£- 
makaldtmikd) placed inside the square field. 16 ... In the "jewel-area" 
(mawdefa) below (the central Sakti, Mahakamakalesvarl] is Siva Kama- 
kaleSvara ... always in union with KSmakalelvarT, established in the djdd 
cakra, always delighting in drinking female discharge (rajapana). He 
whose sign is the ascetic’s garb, the yogin KamakaldSvara, the Sankara of 
dark colour, is the Lord of the Kamakald Mahayantra. . . . This yantra is 
utterly secret, it should not be shown to everyone. For this reason a love- 
scene (mitAuna-murri) is to be carved on the lines of the yantra. ... In 
the opinion of KaulScSras it should be made on the lovely jaAgfia, on the 
upper part of the wall. The kamabandha is placed there to give delight to 
people. 11 

Devangana Desai has suggested that the famous erotic manage d quaere 
sculpted into the joining wall of the circa 1030 c.e. Kandanya Mahadeva 
temple at Khajuraho is just such a love scene, as well as a case of "archi¬ 
tectural punning" (fig. 4.b). ,a We will return to the Kaula symbolism of this 
temple in the next chapter. 

The early-tenth-century Sakta temple of Varfhl at Caurasi, Orissa, has 
been identified by Alice Boner as the paragon of the temple style described 
in the &P< 19 and it is on its walls that we find what 1 would argue is a de¬ 
piction of the original practice of the kdmakala lyantraj. First of all, the place¬ 
ment of these erotic images is telling: beginning with the circa 800 c.e. 
VaitSl Deul temple at Bhubanesvar, they replace the entourage deities 
i&varana'devatds) standard on &aiva temples. 20 There is evidence as well 
for parallel developments on Vai$oava temples, in the placement of the 





image of MohinT on the circa 770 c . e . Vaikuijtha Perumal temple at Kan- 
ciputam (Tamil Nadu), and that of the devadOsl on the JagannSth Puri 
temple (Orissa). 21 More important is the content of the Vrirahi sculptures, 
which J. N. Banerjea tentatively identified, on the basis of an unpublished 
manuscript of the KoutaiidArumi (“Crest-Jewel of the Kaula”), as illustra¬ 
tions of the "practice of the eight types of kamahala." In the first three of 
these scenes, beginning on the southern facade of the Varahi temple, 
the Vtra “Kaula Sadhaka” and the Kumar! “his Sakti or Uttara Sadhika" 
are depicted standing side by side in suggestive poses and represent 

















Chapter 4 

Indian temples. Drinking female discharge is not, however, highly arous¬ 
ing—and it certainly has nothing to do with the “bliss” and “fun” offered 
by the modern-day Tantric sex trade. What, then, can or could have been 
meaningful about the male consumption of female discharge? 

Matsyendra’s use of the term kdmakatd in his KJftN is an important one, 
inasmuch as it may be the earliest use of the term in Kaula traditions. He 
mentions the term but twice, relating it to a system of five cabas fully de¬ 
veloped in later Kubjika traditions, and identifying it with the nectar of 
immortality, that is, the clan essence (kaulasadbhava). 2 * The connection 
between yogic practice, the cranial vault, the production of nectar that is 
the root of immortality, and the sexual agitation of circles of goddesses 
brings us back to a cryptic portion of the passage, already mentioned, from 
the §P (2.534): “... In the jewel-area ... is Siva KSmakaleSvara... always 
in union with KamakaleSvari, established in the djfid caba, always de¬ 
lighting in drinking female discharge.” The Ajfid caba, the sixth of the yo¬ 
gic centers, is located precisely in the cranial region, behind the eyebrows, 
which is where the nectar of immortality is produced internally through 

yogic practice. This nectar, termed rajas, “female discharge," in the Silpa 

Prak&fa, is said to be synonymous with kaulasadbhdva in the KJftN; and 
in this and other sources, the term kaulasadbhdva is identified with the 
clan fluid or clan nectar that flows through the wombs of the Yoginls, 

Goddesses, and other female beings with which the clan identifies itself. 

The arising of these female deities, and their arousal in the cranial vault 
through the nectar they drink there, is of a piece with early accounts of the 
yogic process, in which it is circles of goddesses, rather than lotuses or 
wheels, that form the energy centers of the subtle body: this is in fact the 
original sense of the term “caba” in subtle body mapping. 29 

In these early systems, these goddesses, gratified by the bodily fluids of¬ 

fered to them internally by the practitioner, rose along his spinal column 
to converge in his cranial vault. As will be discussed in chapter 8, this dy¬ 
namic flows into the practice of khecarf mudra, through which the practi¬ 
tioner internally drinks the nectar raised and refined through his hathayo- 
gic practice, thereby rendering himself immortal. These being early Kaula 
sources, however, the sexual valence is still explicit: it is the sexual fluids 
of female deities that are being generated and absorbed in the djnd caba.* 0 

This reading is further supported by the use of the term “jewel area” 
(maxudeia) in this passage. Just as in the case of the Tantric Buddhist ex¬ 
pression “the jewel in the heart of the lotus,” here, as well, the jewel area 
refers first and foremost to the clitoris, 31 the egg-shaped diop or point of 
love ( k&ma'bmdu) located just above the hnga-p^ham, and that place at 
which Siva drinks feminine discharge. 32 Now, the technical sense of the 
term linga'pifham is the “seat” or “chasing" of the fiva-lmgam as such is found 









in Siva temples, and that chasing is nothing other than the Goddess’s 
vulva, her yoni in which the frtgam is engaged. Therefore, what the text is 
saying here is that Siva is drinking feminine discharge from the sexual 
orifice of the Goddess. He is moreover said to be in union with the God¬ 
dess in the ajM cakra, which is located directly behind the place of the 
third eye. But the third eye is itself an emblem of the female vulva on the 
forehead of the male Siva.” Furthermore, as noted in the previous chap¬ 
ter, the term ajH& itself has the technical meaning of “fluid gnosis” in the 
Kubjika traditions. 14 

Elsewhere, the KJfiN states that “the secret channel of access to the sid- 

dhis consists of the Five Streams." 11 This term, the Five Streams or Five 

Currents (pancasrotos), is in fact the earliest term that one encounters 
in the Saivagamas for the lines of transmission of that tradition's teach¬ 
ings. 16 In these sources the five streams or currents ate said to flow from the 
five mouths of the god Siva. 1 ’ Later, Kaula traditions would posit a sixth 
mouth, called the “nether mouth” or “mouth of the YoginI,” the source of 
its teachings and clan lineages, from which a sixth current streamed. 18 This 
is called the picuvaktm (“cotton mouth”), whence the name by which the 
Brahmayamala calls itself in its colophons: Picumaru, the "Doctrine of the 
[Netherl Cotton Mouth.” 1 ” We have already postulated that the mouth— 
and particularly the nether mouth—of the Tantric YoginI was not her oral 
cavity, but rather her vulva. The use of a term connoting fluid transfer (sro- 
tas) also supports a hypothesis that in the early Tantric context, oral trans¬ 
mission was an affair of sexually transmitted fluid messages. This reading is 
further supported by the iconography of Siva. Quite often, the Imgam will 
be represented with a face of Siva superimposed upon the phallic image, in 
which case it is called an ekamukha imgam, a one-mouthed or one-faced 
image. Not infrequently, five faces of Siva will be superimposed, with four 
facing in the four cardinal directions and the fifth facing upward. This is a 
pancamukhi Imgam, a five-faced or five-mouthed image. The Siva Ufiga is of¬ 
ten set in a pitta having the form of a stylized vulva: 40 this would be the 
nether mouth of the YoginI, the source of the sixth stream. What flows 
forth is at once the germ plasm of the old Kaula lineages and the esoteric 
teachings of these clans: these are the sources of the Tantric flow charts, 
which simultaneously constitute a flow of information, of sexually trans¬ 
mitted messages. 

It is, moreover, this flow of fluid gnosis that constitutes the “edible 
grace" (prasdda) of Siva and the Goddess in Siva temples.- fluid offerings 
poured over the lingam run into the sculpted labia of the yoni, along which 
they are channeled through an opening in the northern wall of the temple 
shrine. There, these conjoined sexual fluids of the divine pair may be col¬ 
lected by devotees. A mythological precedent for this practice of drinking 








the waters in which the Goddess’s yoni has been bathed ( yonisalila) is 
found in the Kalika Purdiya, in which it is the gods who do so, at the god' 
dess KamSkhyS’scommand/ 1 

A comic rendering of the ambiguity of the term “mouth" is found in the 
Nalavildsandfakam of Ramacandrasuri, 42 a medieval north Indian play. In 
act 2, LambastanI (“Tube Boobs”)—a KSpSlika consort and abortionist 
who is described as “fooling with her mouth” and “kneading her groin area 
with her hand, and screwing up her mouth”—is being verbally abused by a 
king and his jester. At one point, the king states that “her mouth isn’t 
worth looking at," and then asks, “Will we gain any benefit from having 
had a vision of your She answers that he will, and loosens the waistband 
of her skirt, exposing herself to him. 


3. Oral Transmission in the KJftN 

The oral transmission of fluid messages is described in a mythic mode in the 
sixteenth chapter of the KJfiN, which opens with the Goddess asking 
Bhairava to enumerate the sites at which he stands during the “three 
times,” past, present, and future. After evoking Srisailam, Mahendra, and 
KSmakhyS (the “Place Called Love”) as the sites at which mingling or 
union ( melapakam ) with the YoginTs and the obtainment of supernatural 
powers from them occurs/’ Bhairava concentrates on two toponyms. 
These are KSmarupa (Love’s Body), where he and the Goddess are present 
together, and CandradvTpa, Moon Island, where he dwells alone in a non- 
manifest form. 44 To which the Goddess replies with a query: 

"For what purpose did I go to Moon Island, O Lord, and for what reason 
was the gnosis 4 ’ of (our son] the primal Six-Mouthed [KSrttikeyal swal¬ 
lowed up?" 46 [Bhairava replies]: “I and thou ... are the bringers-down of 
all of the teachings/ 7 When I went to Moon Island together with thee, 
KSrttikeya came along, in the form of a boy." 48 

Bhairava then explains to the Goddess that at Moon Island their child, 
the boy-god K§rttikeya, flew into a rage and, taking the form of a mouse, 
stole the clan scripture {idstra). Bhairava located the stolen scriptures in 
the belly of a fish, which he hauled out of the ocean, splitting open the 
fish’s stomach, to recover that “tablet of gnosis” (jdanapaQa), which he hid 
in a secret place. 49 The entire scenario is then repeated: the clan scripture 
is again stolen by the mouse Karttikeya, again thrown into the sea, and 
again swallowed by a great fish. This time, however, the fish’s strength 
proves to be equal to that of the god himself, and $0 Bhairava “abandons 






I will now discuss to thee, in their entirety, those [teachings] that were 
lost [in transmission], O Goddess! [The teaching known] by the name 
of [the Bringing Forth of the Kaula] Gnosis came through this Clan 
of the YoginTs. In the [course of its] bringing forth, the Yoginl, together 
with the Goddess, was immediately aroused. But, [the malel Vinayaka 
[and] the four Kula Siddhas [the four semidivtne male founders of the 
clan in the four ages], who had been asking questions, became possessed, 
with all their hair standing on end, and flowers [used in clan initiation 
rites] in their hands. Awakened, they fell to the ground, stiff as rods, 
speaking in tongues.” 

What is being described here is the prototype of a consecration rite 
through which humans are initiated into the divine family or clan of the 
Goddess and divine Mothers or YoginTs themselves. Here, the male adept 
entered into a trance in which the possessing power of the deity caused his 
hand to cast a flower into a mandala enthroning these goddesses. The seg¬ 
ment into which the flower fell revealed that Yoginl with whom he had an 
affinity. This established a link between him and the human YoginTs, for 



ers are descended and linked through the ritual transmission of the clan 
gnosis (kaula'jnana). Six chapters later, this narrative seems to pick up 
where it left off: “Hearing Bhairava's speech, all of those [Siddhas] who 












The esoteric meanings of the terms “Moon Island,” the “Place Called 
Love,” and ''Fish-Belly" need also to be elucidated. The first two are end¬ 
points of the subtle body of yogic practice. Moon Island is the cranial vault, 
the abode of the solitary Siva, at which human sexual fluids become fully 
sublimated into the nectar of immortality, and at which mundane human 
consciousness is fully sublimated to god-consciousness. Both Love’s Body 
(Kamarupa) and the Place Called Love (Kamakhya) signify the vulva, 
the abode of die Goddess, a center of transformative sexual energy, also 
identified as the locus of the subtle “mouth of the YoginI " 61 In slightly later 
Kubjikg traditions, the cosmic vulva of the Goddess, called the “fourfold 


fontanel. In these traditions the Goddess’s sexual energy descends into the 
yogic body at Moon Island.* 3 Although it is located outside the physical 
body, it is nonetheless within the subtle body. 

Fish-Belly is a term that connotes the alternating movements of cosmic 
expansion and contraction in yogic practice, the transformation of con¬ 
sciousness, and the physiology of sexual orgasm.* 4 Here, it may be that the 
















mrraiya, the “Bringing Forth of the Kaula Gnosis," being brought forth 
through the nether mouth of the YoginT. Late Tantric and Tantralastra era- 
ditions stress the transmission of the Tantric gnosis by word of mouth, 
“from ear to ear" in the Sanskrit parlance, "according to the succession of 
deities, Siddhas, and humans." 71 In the KJnN and other early Kaula 
sources, however, it is not only from “ear to ear," but also from "mouth to 
mouth" (vaktradvakvram ) 71 that this gnosis is transmitted. When the trans¬ 
mission is mouth to mouth, the ambiguity of the terra “mouth” once again 
arises. A number of iconographic representations of rajapana from the 
four comers of the Indian subcontinent support a reading of “mouth" as 
vulva. In Tantric worship of the vulva ( yonipQjit), u the "primal sacri¬ 
fice” (ddiydga) 75 —one of the six types of “clan sacrifice" (kulayfya ) 76 — 
and Tantric initiation, we find repeated descriptions of the transmission of 
sexual fluids from the mouths (both upper and nether) of a YoginI into the 
mouth of a male practitioner. In sculptural representations of the worship 
of the vulva, which are frequent in the medieval period in India and Ne¬ 
pal. we see male practitioners crouching beneath the vulva of a female 
figure, in order to catch her sexual or menstrual discharge in their mouths 
(fig. 4.C). 77 In addition, the most powerful yantras are those drawn with the 


"ink" of this female discharge. 78 Two rituals described in the eighteenth 









chapter of the KJftN highlight mouth'tO'mouth practices. The first of 
these is a description of the Kaula consecration ritual (abhijeka): 

One should fill [a vessel) with blood together with an equal amount 
of semen, as well as with the kuwjagolaka secretion. This is combined 
with honey and clarified butter. (Menstrual) blood, a woman’s nectar 
(vamdmnam), 79 (and) semen are mixed with alcohol by the brahmin 
practitioner. It is (also) mixed with [the essence of) the buka flower and 
the [fermented] extract of the krwa flower. That great'Souled one who is 
accompanied by his female consort 80 [thereby realizes) a state of intoxi¬ 
cated bliss. . . . Having worshiped that [mixture), which is placed in a 
conch shell or in a pot, in proper sequence, O Goddess, the Master 
(Ocdrya) of one who is resolute in his devotion [i.e., the initiate who is 
being consecrated) . . [should proceed as follows): cannabis, and all of 
the other consciousness-altering plants . . . should be wrapped in red 
cloth together with the five precious gemstones. [These are accompa¬ 
nied by a food offering of) molasses, milk, yogurt, liquor, and sugarcane 
juice. He should distribute 81 [thesel, in sequence, into that which gives 

sweetness and that which eats babies [i.e., the mouth of the female con¬ 

sort in this rite, the YoginT), into one mouth (that of the initiate] after 

the other [that of the YoginT]-Together with a prostitute or a maiden, 

or likewise with his own hands, the preceptor should place “that which 
is to be raised into the head" (i.e., sexual fluid) [into the mouth of the ini¬ 
tiate). Thereafter, he [the initiate] becomes a yogin.“ 

Immediately following the consecration ritual, the KJnN describes “an¬ 
other offering” (punas t u yajanam) in the following terms: 

One should effect that auspicious sequential worship with [the offerings 
made] in conjunction with the sixty-four-fold sequence. The high- 
minded Master, adorned with multicolored regalia, [worships] with ce¬ 
lestial aromatics and flowers. Once he has brought together all the req¬ 
uisite materials [for the worship) of the Yoginis, Siddhas, and Vlras, he 
becomes the darling of the Mothers. He should fully sate |them| with 
liquor, flesh, all types of food, 8 -* clarified butter, sugar candy, ground 
sugar, etc.. . Offering one measure [of this mixture) to the guru, one [ef¬ 
fects) the worship of the guru, separately. Then, having performed the 
worship of the Vlras, one should gratify |them] with that [offering), 84 
again and again. The wise initiate should consume the offering: one 
should not allow it to be given to pledges. 85 He who wishes to partake of 
sufdhis, especially, (should distribute the offering) from mouth to mouth, 
as [one would do) to one’s equals. In the case of a common vessel shared 











by all, [one should distribute the offering] singly, I 
the mouth. 86 


from a conch shell into 

These elliptical descriptions from the KJfiN may be enhanced by juxta¬ 
posing them to a series of consecrations found in early Tantric Buddhist 
sources. In the Candamaivlrosana Tantra, the "Secret Consecration" (gidi- 
y/Muyeka), the second in a set of three consecration rituals, is described in 
the following terms: 

... The teacher... should worship himself with intoxicants, meats, etc., 
and having satisfied Wisdom (Prajna, his female consort), being in her 
embrace, he should place the resulting white and red on a leaf, shaped 
into a funnel, etc. Then, having summoned the student, he should take 
that substance with his ring finger and thumb, and write the letters 
''HOiji phat!" on the student’s tongue... .” 

Similar descriptions are found in the early Hevajra Tamm (t.10.5-7, 
2.3.13-14) as well as a significant number of later Buddhist sources on the 
Secret Consecration in Highest Yoga Tantra (muuiarayogo) traditions. 
Taken together, these constitute clear proof that, as in the Hindu case, 
Buddhist "Tantric sex” originally involved the shedding and consumption 
of sexual fluids in initiation and other ritual contexts. 88 In New Age Tan¬ 
tra, it is a male's ability to bring his female partner to sustained, abundant 
orgasm, without himself shedding his seed, that is stressed, with reference 
to an erroneous paradigm that Buddhist “Tantric sex” always remained un¬ 
consummated, that is, that it ended in coitus interrupts and an ecstatic 
mystical experience for both partners. 88 While such does become the rule 
in later conformist Buddhist Tantric sources, it was not the original prac¬ 
tice, 80 and, once again, the New Age paradigms are shown to be without 
historical foundation. 

Like the consecration rituals, the yoniptijd, “Veneration of the Vulva,” 81 
a ritual described in a multitude of Tantric texts and frequently represented 
in Tantric art (fig. 4.d), has for its final end the consumption of the yonitat- 
tea, the female discharge of the Tantric consort.” This is of a piece with 
mainstream Hindu worship rituals, in which the deity, having been grati¬ 
fied with various sorts of offerings, returns the offering in the fotm of his or 
her prasOda, their “edible grace." In this role the YoginI serves as a conduit, 
through initiation and ritual, for the transmission of the clan essence that 
uninitiated males intrinsically lack: there is a literal fluid flow from the 
“mouth" of the supreme deity, either Siva or the Goddess (who even in her 
role as transmitter of mantras in “high" Hindu Tantra is termed bfunnayoni, 
“she whose vulva is open”), to a Sakti, a lower female emanate of herself, 






to a guru and his Yog ini or DOtT ("Female Messenger") consort, and thence 
to a male Siddha initiate. This is stated explicitly in Jayaratha’s commen¬ 
tary to TA j.i6. Quoting an unidentified source that states that "gnosis is 
to be cast into a woman’s mouth and then taken out of her mouth," he goes 
on to say that in the kula prakrtya, the secret clan rites, the disciple receives 
the gnosis from the lineage (dmnAya), via the mouth of the Duti, and by 
means of the unified emission ( samaskandataya) of the guru and the Dutl. 
He repeats the same aphorism concerning gnosis in the mouth of a woman 
in his commentary on TA 29.12a, giving further explanation in his rich 
commentary to Abhinavagupta’s account of the ddiydga Abhinavagupta’s 
discussion of oral transmission recalls the KJftN’s mythic treatment of the 
bringing down of the Kaula gnosis: 

It is said in the treatises that the Sakti is one whose central space is wide 
open (fig. 4-e). The guru should cause the "Clan Object" ( kulctrtham ) to 
pass to her alone; and she should cause it pass into males through her 
orifice, according to the aforementioned sequence. The venerable Kal- 
latanStha has declared a woman to be soaked in an excess of Clan Fluid 








(s adbh&va).. .. This, her principal cakra, has been called the '‘mouth of 
the YoginT w by the Lord, because it is there that this transmission (som- 
praddya) [takes place], and from there that gnosis is obtained. That "gno¬ 
sis" which was “discoursed” cannot be committed to writing, and is said, 
quite appropriately, to be passed from mouth to mouth. The mouth is the 
principal cakra. How could consciousness itself be committed to writ¬ 
ing? ... Those [men] who wish to obtain supernatural enjoyments should 
therefore eat the combined sexual emission,* and worship with it 

alone-Furthermore, that emission goes from the principal mouth [of 

the Yoginl], out of which it was “discoursed” to the mouth (of the male 
practitioner] and back again. 9 ' 

This long passage, together with Jayaratha's viveka that follows, is a most 

precious source of data on the “mouth-to-mouth" transmissions that lay at 

the heart of Kaula practice. 96 

It is said: “The best of elixirs is an excellent fluid deposited within one’s 
own body...." [It] is known as “kula " ... It is said: “By simply eating it, 
a man becomes immortal and praised as *J>iva.’. . . Elsewhere, the man 
who continuously eats [this fluid] in its mixed form becomes ... the 
darling of the YoginTs...." It is said in all the teachings that non-aging 
and immortality are afforded through the primary mouth, that is, the 
mouth of the Yoginl land that| it is passed back and forth, from mouth 
to mouth. Here, this means: from the mouth of the Yoginl into one’s own 
mouth, then into the mouth of the Sakti, 97 then into one’s own mouth. 
Thereupon, the guru should cast it into the offertory bowl, etc. It is said: 
“Taking with one’s mouth the ‘ball' {golaka) of that which will have 
oozed out [i.e., male semen] and the ‘basin’ (kimda) [i.e., female dis¬ 
charge] located there at the level of the loins; [taking] that great fluid 
(mahddravyam) at the level of the loins, [one should transmit it] to the 
mouth [of one's consort]. Causing it to pass back to one’s own mouth, 
one should fill the [offertory] vessel with rhat— Having mixed together 
the great fluid ( mahdrasa ) by passing it from mouth to mouth, one should 
feed the circle ... of the [female?] deities and [male] Virile Heroes with 
it.” It is said: “Having aroused the Dutl, he whose [own] desire has [also| 
been quickened should eat the accumulation of fluid ( dravyanicayam) 
that has come forth [from them], back and forth [with her].” 9 * 

What is being described here is the dynamic of the lower end of the flow 
chart of the Kaula gnosis, in the form of the clan fluid emitted by the guru 
and his consort in sexual intercourse, and consumed by the initiate. It is 
this that makes the latter a member of the clan, of the family of Siva, the 










clan fluid flows. This clan genealogy, this flow chart, has been mapped in 
the form of the Siddha Cakra,” which is described by Abhinavagupta in 
the verses immediately following his presentation of the ddiyaga. 100 At the 
center of this mandalaare the supreme deity Bhairava and Kulesvan (“Our 
Lady of the Clan"), surrounded by the eight Mothers and other lower em¬ 
anates of the central pair. Working downward and outward from this cen- 



With this, we find ourselves at the interface between the divine hierar¬ 
chy and human practice, through which male Kaula practitioners gain ac¬ 
cess to the powers enjoyed by the denizens of that same hierarchy. In fact, 
the semidivine Kaula “princes” and their consorts continue to participate 
in the Kaula rites. How they do so is explained by the Kafektrla Tontra 
(quoted by Abhinavagupta in the TA): these disembodied beings spon¬ 
taneously sport with one another in the bodies of human Kaula practi¬ 
tioners, male and female. 105 That is, the human partners in these sexual 
rituals are in fact inhabited, possessed by the semidivine Siddhas and Yogi- 
nls themselves. This follows the logic of the demonological traditions we 
reviewed in chapter 2, in which all manner of male and female Seizers in¬ 
habited the bodies of persons open to penetration by them, and the Caraka 
SamJued in fact evokes the case of possession by Siddhas in its bhuiavidyd 
section. 104 This appears to imply that the Kaula practitioners were without 
free will in such matters, that they would have been the unwitting vessels 
for these superhuman beings. Yet the verses that follow in this TA passage 
dearly indicate that the Siddhas and Yogints had to be actively sought out, 






the right place, the right time, and the right consort."” As if to emphasize 
her transmissive role in these interactions, the Kaula consort is termed, 
precisely, the DOtT, the "Female Messenger," 101 a role emphasized by Jaya- 
tatha, who also terms adiyaga the “Female Messenger Practice.” IW 

Now, Jeffrey Masson and M. V. Patwardhan have argued that Abhina- 
vagupta's use of the term diitf is one that he derived from love poetry and 
incorporated into his philosophy of aesthetics: in Indian love poetry and 
drama, every heroine has her Dull, her “go-between," and the goal of his 




emissions, was vital to aspiring male practitioners who wished to be “in¬ 
seminated” or “insanguinated” with fluid gnosis, and thereby become en¬ 
lightened members of the clan family (Iraki). Absorption of the clan fluid 
waseffectedthroughthedrinking of such emissions as described, or through 
the practice of uajrofi mudra, urethral suction. In both cases the male part¬ 
ner gained what he was lacking—the fluid gnosis naturally present in the 
DutT or YoginT—while the female partner gained raw materials necessary 
for her refinement of the high energy fuel that powered her flight, a subject 
to which we will return in chapter 7. 














following which they engage in sexi 
of the soma ritual, the juice of this 
white milk to form the fluid offered 
The lotus is the flower most intii 
and femininity tout court. In Indiai 
ideal lover is termed “Lotus Woman" (podminf). And whereas beautiful 
women and men may be described as lotus-faced, lotus-eyed, or lotus¬ 
mouthed, only a woman may be called “lotus-vulva-ed.” Everywhere in 
the Tantric literature, the term padma is employed in the sense of “vulva,” 
as in the case of the Lotus Maiden of Buddhist Tantra. A very well- 
known image bringing both feminine “lotus mouths” together is a circa 
eighth-century sculpture from SangamcSvara (Andhra Pradesh) of a nagrw- 
kabandhd, that is, a naked headless female figure, in prone position (per¬ 
haps that of childbirth), and with prominently displayed genitalia, but 
whose head has been replaced by a lotus flower. In its original worship con¬ 
text, the image was laid horizontally, and libations poured over the body 






i f 6 Chapter 4 

plasm of the divine. And, once again, we can imagine that the fluids that 
flowed over her lotus face and open yoni were later consumed as this fig- 
ure’s prasada, her “edible grace." 

In her commentary on the TA’s exposition of the kulaydga, Lilian Sib 

bum evokes a Kashmiri marriage custom in which a piece of food is passed 

from the mouth of the groom into that of the bride, in a practice analogous 
to those involving betel, discussed in the last chapter. 118 In the third act 
of the eleventh-century Prabodhaamdrodaya (PC) of Kf$oamiira, an ex¬ 
change of betel, from mouth to mouth, is preceded by another type of oral 
transmission. The passage is a rich one inasmuch as it compares the essence 
of another plant, the bakula (Mrmusops elengi) flower, with both alcohol 
and the fluids that flow from the “mouth" of a Kapslinl, a female KSpSlika. 
While the metaphor is a stock one in Indian literature — the bakula, whose 
extremely fragrant tiny white flowers appear at night during the months of 
the hot season, is said to put forth blossoms when sprinkled with nectar 
from the mouth of beautiful women 119 —it appears to take on an additional 
’ layer of meaning here. The scene in question opens with a Buddhist men¬ 
dicant asking the question “How shall I drink the alcohol left over by the 
K5palika?" The Kdpdlika then turns to his consort, allegorically named 
“Faith, Daughter of Rajas," in this play, and says in an aside, “Faith .. they 
think that this alcohol which has come in contact with my mouth is im¬ 
pure. Therefore you purify it with the liquor of your mouth and then take 
it to them; for even the holy people say that 'the mouth of a woman is al¬ 
ways pure.’"The Kapalinl then brings the liquor pot and gives over the re¬ 
mains of it. The mendicant then says a mouthful: 

Great is the favor (takes the vessel and drinks from it). Ah, the beauty 
of alcohol! How many times have we drunk alcohol with prostitutes, al¬ 
cohol that is made sweet with the fragrance of the fully opened bakula 
blossoms and that is left over after coming in contact with the mouth of 
beautiful-faced women. We think that the gods crave for nectar (only) 
because they do not get the alcohol that has been made fragrant with the 
nectar of the mouth of the Kapalinl. 











so," as he gives the chewed betel leaf from his mouth to the Jain. The Jain, 

instantly detoxed, asks whether "women and men possess the power of 

attracting as much as this liquor of yours?" 120 The ambiguity of the terms 
denoting betel, bakula, and alcohol are heightened by that of the term 
"mouth" in this passage. Is this simply a pot of liquor that has touched the 
lips of a KSpalilca woman or prostitute that is being evoked? Why, then, 
does the Jain refer to it as "this kind of alcohol" (idiseiyi sulolaserta)? Once 
again, it is the female consort's vulva, her “nether mouth," that is the ref¬ 
erent here, with the alcohol, bakula, and betel as multiple evocations of 
her menstrual or sexual emission. 

This reading is supported by a passage from the KAN that states: "The 
one going to [having intercourse with] a woman should drink the nectar of 
her tongue in the mouth. The clan liquor ( kulamadyam) once collected is 
perfected with the mantra of Varuqa. . .. Purified with (this), the king of 
mantras, he should at every moment drink the beverage churned out by 
the iakti’s tongue.” 121 The term "tongue" would appear to correspond, here 
as well, to a portion of the female anatomy, of a woman’s nether mouth, 
with the beverage being churned out by it her female discharge. These sorts 
of analogies between human and plant anatomy and, in the former case, 
between a woman’s upper and nether mouths are frequent in the mythol¬ 
ogy of wild, sexually powerful goddesses. In the Keralan mythology, temple 
art. and religious performance depicting BhadrakalT’s slaying of the “Blood- 
Seed" demon DSrika, the goddess's female vehicle and minion, named Ve- 
talam, is portrayed as a hideous haggard old woman whose pendulous 
tongue hangs down precisely to the level of her vulva. It is this tongue that 
feeds on and is coated and dripping with the blood of the Goddess's de¬ 
monic rival. 122 These same bloodthirsty goddesses of Kerala demand the 
“blood-seed," the fruit- or flower-based liquor 123 of the toddy palm, which 
is intimately associated with the upper and nether mouths of powerful fe¬ 
male beings. As Caldwell explains: 

The action of toddy-tapping has obvious parallels to human sexuality. 
Toddy drains the essential fluid from the tree through its flower bud, 
which is metaphorically associated with the female genitals in... [Kera¬ 
lan] puberty rite[s]. . . . The phallic appearance of the bud and obvious 
symbolic parallel of the tapping action to the production of semen from 
the penis, by heating and stimulating the exterior surface in order to 
draw the clear milky fluid from the rounded tip, is hard to miss— Toddy 
is in a sense the bijam, the essential blood-seed of the coconut tree itself. 

village shrines demand the offering of toddy, as well as blood sacrifice and 








The mythology and symbolism of the goddess Ksll is particularly rich in 
images of the female tongue as a double for her sexual organ.'” So, for ex¬ 
ample, an Oriyan myth relates that when the furious Kali impaled herself 
on the penis of the sleeping Siva, her tongue came out of her mouth as he 
penetrated her. 116 Here, again, I would maintain that it is not only the 
blood of demons or the red juices of pin or other plants that coats the 
tongue, cheeks, and chin of this dread goddess in her iconography: rather, 
or additionally, it is her own female discharge, provoked by the "oblation" 
offered her, that is being shown, flowing out of and around her “upper 
mouth." This imagery is particularly arresting in late-twentieth-century 
poster art of Kali and other Goddesses (fig 4.f). 

A similar mixing or matching of flower essences, sexual fluids, and 
liquor is enjoined in the Kaula consecration ritual described in KJfiN 18.7— 
9, translated above. 127 In it, the compound bukapu^pa may simply be read 
"flower of the Aguti grandiflora plant” or as a code term for menstrual blood. 
This latter interpretation is supported by KJfiN 11.33: "Flesh is the favorite 
(food) of the Sskinls. Hear [now] the favorite of the Goddesses: bukapuspa, 
Sivimbu ('Siva-Water'), blood, semen, and alcohol." Iis The same ambigu¬ 
ity is found here in the compound kryndsatu, which is mixed together with 
the essence of the buka flower, blood, semen, and alcohol. Derived from 
the verbal root o-su ("press out"), Hava is the distillate or extract, the nec¬ 
tar or juice of a flower, however, in the Sdnrifatako of Bhartrhati, the term 
refers to the "nectar or juice of the lips of a woman."'” Krjnasuua would 
therefore either mean the extract of a black flower or the nectar of the lips 
of a dark-skinned woman. 

A long passage of the KAN presupposes the symbolic interplay of flower 
and vulva in its description of a series of types of Saktis, which, while rem¬ 
iniscent of classifications of women by animal types as found in kama- 
sastra literature, is perhaps unique in its assignment of flower names to its 
maidens. 130 

I will now speak of fluids (dravyums), [as classified] by types of Saktis. She 
who is slim and long-haired is [called] "Perfumed Flower”: the practi¬ 
tioner should, with pure mind, worship [her as| the Goddess, with saffron 
flowers and aromatics. With her "flowers," a man may, with great effort, 
obtain all that he desires. She who is tall, long-eyed, dark, and shameless 
is [called) "Perfumed Bilva Leaf." While engaged in sexual intercourse, 

etc., one should energetically worship the supreme Goddess with her 

"flowers." A maiden who is fair-limbed, having plump buttocks and 
pudgy hands, and who Is mad with passion is called "Intoxicating Fra¬ 
grance" (modogandfio). She [should be worshiped] with khOrjura ( Phoenix 
syfuestris) and paldsa (Buteu frondosa) flowers. 







Figure 4 f K#ll and Tiri venerating Siv 
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After a total of ten "flower types” have been described in this way, the pas¬ 
sage concludes: 

Then, by taking the fluid of (all of | these women, one should fully purify 
that [i.e., each woman's fluid] with these very objects (flowers etc.], se¬ 
quentially Having worshiped with each of those "flowers," one shall gain 
all the supernatural powers. If (however] one were to worship the God¬ 
dess, without knowing this sequence (i.e., which woman's fluid corre¬ 
sponds to which “flower" type], all his offerings would become absolutely 
fruitless, like (an offering] without clarified but ter. 1,1 
These classifications of £akti types presuppose an identification be¬ 
tween flowers, vulvas, and the exudations (recall that rajas, in addition to 
meaning “female discharge," also means "pollen” in Sanskrit) emitted from 
these two sorts of “mouths." Flowers are identified with the female organ in 
a significant number of Tantric works, both Hindu and Buddhist. The 
Hindu Mantramahodadhi of Mahldhara, a 1588 C.e. work, describes a rite in 
which the practitioner worships the goddess while sitting on a corpse with 
flowers sprinkled with the practitioner’s own semen. 1 * 2 More recently, 
David Knipe, when he participated in a Tantric paficamakara ritual in an 
underground crypt in Benares in the 1970s, was made to meditate on a 
mandala composed of red and white flowers while the leader of the group 
^rformed sexual intercourse in an adjacent cell. 1 ** Buddhist Tantric 
sntifications of this sort have been treated at length by Miranda Shaw. ,M 
The Cakrasamvara Tantra instructs that “a skillful one worships the Yoginfs 
stainless lotus of light,” while in the Can 4 amaharo$ana Tantra, the goddess 
gin! instructs the male practitioner to 






Wind, inner wind—my lotus is the unexcelled! 

Aroused by the tip of the diamond scepter, 

It is red like a bandhttka flower. 135 

The Hindu Kubjika tradition is particularly rich in botanical identi¬ 
fications, in which that goddess’s origins as a female Dryad, a Yaksini who 
has assumed the form of a tree or who dwells inside a tree are made explicit. 
In a long section of the ManthOnabhairava Tontra entitled the “Great De¬ 
scription of Authority Over the Seats (of the Goddess)," Kubjika's power 
is shown to flow through the transmission of her teachings, whose conduits 
are represented as living plants: trees, creepers, roots, and vines. 15 * A num¬ 
ber of later Kubjika sources depict her as a tree with orange- or red-colored 
blossoms—either a tamarind (cirica), a kimuka, or a kadamba. This is not 
a recent development: recall here that the female Seizer LohitayanI is said, 
in the MBh. to reside in the kadamba tree. 137 Furthermore, the tree of these 
Kubjika traditions is said to grow from the vulva of the Goddess's “com¬ 
mand” (djrid), specifically identified with the kadamba's flower, which is 
perfectly spherical in shape, and whose color changes from white to red as 
it matures, reproducing, in a botanical mode, the bindu of the Goddess's 
sexual discharge. 138 The kadamba flower is also evoked in a passage from 
the Siddhayogeii’anmata , in which the goddess Para is to be visualized in che 
midst of a kadamba grove and wearing a necklace strung with gems having 
the “appearance of the globular kadamba (kadambagokikakaraih), as she dis¬ 
charges streams of nectar from her “mouth” into the mouth of the practi¬ 
tioner. 13 '' As we have noted, the sixth current of the Kubjika traditions 
is said to flow from the nether mouth of the Yoginf, called the pitMiaktra; 
and here as welt, the reference appears to be botanical; alone, the term 
picu means “cotton." but in compound, picumanda or picu-maida refers to 
che same margosa tree as is identified with the goddess Sitala throughout 
northern India. 1 * 5 

“Male" white milk and a “female" red flower were also prominent, in an 
analogous way, in the orthodox Saiva ritual of lingdbhiseka, the “aspersion 
of the liiigum," in which I participated in the spring of 1999. Here, a group 
of brahmin priests chanted Vedic mantras whilst a stream of milky water 
was poured (by myself) over a ban-lmgam (a portable metal lit\gam set into 
a yoni) floating in a pool of the same milk, in a round shallow metal tray. 
The milky fluid flowing over the tip of the (irtgam was channeled via the 
sculpted groove representing the yoni so as to drip back into the basin, set¬ 
ting up interference patterns in the milky fluid that recalled for me the 
lines of a mandala or yantra. Floating together with the ban-lmgam at the 

cording to the priests performing the ritual, the purpose of pouring the 




milky fluid over the litigant was “to cool Siva’s head, which was heated up 
by yoga, ganja, and datura”—although another more sexualized interpre' 
ration would seem also to apply. And while the priests insisted that the en¬ 
tire configuration was in no way a yantra, the observations of Jan Gonda 
appear to be apposite here: 

Ancient and widespread ideas in connection with “initiation” and “con¬ 
secration” (ahhueka) have here been embedded in the typically Saiva 
pattern of Hinduism and are put into practice in the framework of Hindu 
ritual requiring different faindos (receptacles for fire [but also fluids]) and 
mtujdalos- 1,1 



Tantric actors are not marginal, and that much Tantric practice is public. 
This is particularly true in cases where Tantra is the “religion of state” and 
the king the prime Tantric actor in the kingdom. Here, Tantra and Tantric 
practices become, in the words of Robert Levy, “advertised secrets." 


I. Tantric Theories of Kingship: The Heart of the Mandala 

Tantric actors in South Asia—who have included Virile Heroes, gurus, 
monks and nuns, yogins, sorcerers, witches, rulers, royal preceptors, royal 
chaplains, spirit-mediums, visionary bards, oracle priests, healers, and lay 
or householder practitioners—may be classified into three main groups: 
(i) Tantric specialists who have received initiation into a textual, teach¬ 
ing lineage and their generally elite clients; (a) Tantric specialists tacking 







manic * practitioners in nis puoiic me as a potentate ana in nis private me 
as his own person. Apart from the king of Nepal, there are no Hindu Tan- 
tric sovereigns remaining in the world, and it is for this reason, I would 
maintain, that most modern-day scholarly and popular accounts of Tantra 
have tended to view it either as little more than popular superstition or 
“sympathetic magic,” on the one hand, or as a sublime theoretical edifice, 
on the other, without seeking to describe the relationship between these 
two types of practice and their respective practitioners. 

A central element of Tantric theory and practice, the mandala is the 
mesocosmic template through which the Tantric practitioner transacts 
with and appropriates the myriad energies that course through every level 
of the cosmos. The K§makal§, Saqwarta, and £ricakra, already mentioned, 
are but three among a galaxy of Tantric mandalas that are so many graphic 
representations of the universe as a clan (kula) of interrelated beings, as an 
"embodied cosmos." Here, it is important to note that the mandala was, in 
its origins, directly related to royal power. Indeed, "mandala" was simply a 
term for an administrative unit or county in ancient India 3 and has con¬ 
tinued to bear that meaning since at least the sixth century c.e. in the ex¬ 
pression "Nepala-Mandala” for the Kathmandu Valley and its surrounding 

The concept of the king as cakravarim —as both he who turns (varra- 
yati) the wheel ( cakra ) of his kingdom or empire from its center and he 

whose chariot wheel has rolled around its perimeter without obstruction — 

is one that goes back to the late Vedic period. Central to this construction 
of kingship is the notion that the king, standing at the center of his king¬ 
dom (from which he also rules over the periphery), mirrors the godhead at 
the center of its realm, its divine or celestial kingdom. However, whereas 


the godhead’s supermundane realm is unchanj 
trial ruler's kingdom is made so through the " 











such, the idealized “constructed kingdom" of the mandala is the mesocos- 
mic template between real landscapes, both geographical and political, 
and the heavenly kingdom of the godhead, with the person of the king as 
god on earth constituting the idealized microcosm. Ruling from his capital 
at the conceptual center of the universe, the king is strategically located at 


lower worlds—between the human, the divine, and the demonic—which 
he keeps “open” through the mediation of his religious specialists.’ 

In South Asia the practice of the mandala is tantamount to the mil- 
lenarian royal conquest of the four directions (digvijaya), which, beginning 
with a lire sacrifice (homa), has the king process through the cardinal com¬ 
pass points, around the theoretical perimeter of his realm, before returning 
to his point of origin, which has now been transformed into his royal cap¬ 
ital and center of the universe. 6 This last detail is an important one, be¬ 
cause it highlights the king’s dual role as pivot between heaven and earth. 



verse from the hidden “center” of the tdntrifca’s “peripheral" shrine, lodge, 
or forest. It is not for nothing that in India the abbot of a powerful monas¬ 
tery or leader of a religious order continues to be addressed, down to the 
present day, as guru-raja, “preceptor-king." In this sense, the Tantric prac¬ 
titioner is a crypto-potentate, transacting like a king with the boundless 
energy of the godhead that flows from the elevated center of his worship 
mandala. Here, then, we see that the utopia of the Tantric mandala may 
serve both to ground legitimate royal authority and power when the king 











, Kings and Godde 


The widely advertised secret practices prescribed and described in sacred 
and secular literature need not necessarily have taken place far from po¬ 
litical centers of power or social centers of human activity. So, for ex¬ 
ample, a nineteenth-century tract from Gujarat, likely the work of a mem¬ 
ber of the reformist Vaiytjava SwStmnarSyatj movement -a tract whose 
expressed purpose was to unmask the excesses of Tantric practice—asserts 
that “every city has one-fourth part of its population as Sgktas (i.e., tan- 
trikas )—and the ceremonies are performed very secretly in the middle of 
the night; if a king be a supportet, they are also observed publicly." 8 As 1 
will show in the final sections of this chapter, Tantric dissimulation may 
have played a part In public denials of not particularly secret practices that 
would have been observed by a broad swath of the population. 

What happens when, as appears to have been the case in a number of 
South Asian kingdoms since the medieval period, a king becomes a Kaula 
practitioner! What impact does his Kaulism have on the nature of both 
public and secret ritual? What are the sociopolitical conditions that might 
foster or support a Kaula royal cultus —what one could call a “Kaula 
polity"? In the opening chapter of this book, I suggested that “classical” 
khaki in some way corresponded to the religious productions of what Har- 
aid Tambs-Lyche has termed “urban society”’ in South Asia—the brah¬ 
min intelligentsia, a certain Indian aristocracy, and the merchant classes. 
A—Tantric or Kaula—alternative appears to have emerged out of a 
seventh- to twelfth-century “ruralization of the ruling class," during which 
the ruling aristocracy of north India severed or reduced its socioeconomic 
ties with “urban society" in favor of more direct links with farmers and pas- 
toralists. 10 As a means to reinforcing these socioeconomic links with agrar¬ 
ian society—to the land, their allies, and their subjects—these rulers em¬ 
braced the cults of rural tutelary deities. For the Rajput society of western 
India that is Tambs-Lyche’s focus, this meant an eschewing of the Sanskri- 
tized cult of the high Hindu god Siva in favor of close ties with the ku- 
lodevfs, the clan goddesses of the land, considered to be the source of all life 
in an agrarian society." This trend enters into the political theory of the 
1131 c.E. Minasollasa —an encyclopedia attributed to the Cajukyan ruler 
SomeS vara HI, whose kingdom comprised much of the Deccan plateau— 
which adds iakti, as the eighth element comprising a kingdom, to the stan¬ 
dard list of seven found in the ArthaS&sira of Kautilya. According to this 
source, a king’s iakti, which takes the form of his “command" (djfid), con¬ 
trols the seven other elements.' 1 

I believe it can be shown that the central Indian kingdoms that were 
the settings for the documented origins of the Kaula, as well as the post- 
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tion of soma-semen from her husband. Known as “The Clan-founding 
Goddess" (fuda-mut<ilt£vi), she embodies the Mother goddess to whom her 
maidservant prays for victory, as well as the aiwfiku (a Tamil term whose 
semantic field corresponds to that of iakci in Sanskrit) that pervades the 
royal capital-fortress. That aijaftltu, transmitted by her to the king each 
time they have sexual intercourse (Ituraf), is carried inside of him as the en¬ 
ergy that wins him victory in battle. 21 Nearly all of the elements of the later 
kuladev f cults appear to be present in this early Tamil poem. 

In the centuries that follow these two literary sources, royal inscriptions 
of northern Indian warrior kings first begin to associate the Mothers with 
war— because war, too, is a cause of death—as well as with Skanda, the 
war god.” This powerful, but also malevolent, aspect of the great Goddess 
emerges most prominently in a hymn to VindhyavSsini, sung by King Yafo- 
varman, in the ninth-century c.e. Gaudavaho of Vakpati, in which the 
description of this goddess mirrors that of CapdikS and her shrine in the 
seventh-century Kadambari of Banabhatia as well as that of Ciimunda in 
the eighth-century Malati-Madhava of Bhavabhuti 21 Down to the nine- 



cal of Candrapura and initiates the king, named Candraprabha, into the 
cult of Kubjika, admonishing him that he have his subjects do the same. 26 
Another such goddess is Khodlyar, “She Who Limps,” a goddess who is 
worshiped throughout modern-day Gujarat, and who, according to leg¬ 
end, raised Naughan, the founder of the Cuijasami dynasty, to power in 
1025 c.e. (fig. 5-c).Three elements of this goddess’s myth are worthy of 
note: First, she is a goddess bom in the household of a Charan, a gift of the 
great Goddess Jagadamba, “Mother of the Universe"; second, she is one of 
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Figure 5-b. Nav»durgfl majks, NuvaJufgS temple, Theco village, Kathmandu Valley. Photograph 
by David Gordon White. 


demand and receive blood (buffalo) sacrifice; and third, she elevates 
Naughan to power after having been gratified by the sacrificial offering of 
a human child.” KubjikS and KhodlySr are not the sole Tantric goddesses 
marked by a physical deformity. There are also a number of goddesses 
whose names denote deformed eyes (VirOpak$I, VikatSk$f). It is tantalizing 
to see in these deformed goddesses the continuation of such earlier am- 
biguous female figures as the Vedic KunatpnamS (“Unbowed"), Kuvai>03 
(“She of Evil Color") of the Sri Lankan MaMwnma. and the Epic Amba, 
who is transformed into a crooked ( kutila ) river. 28 

While South Asian mythology knows of a number of kings with physi- 
cal deformities (the Epic Dhftar£${ra, Pantju, and $i£upala being three 
well-known cases in point), none of their deformities appear to be “con¬ 
genitally" inherited from goddesses. Yet there is a feature of the ritually 
constructed person of the king that intimately identifies his body, his very 
being, with that of the Goddess. In the Devf M Oh&tmya, the great Goddess 
is generated from the conjoined splendor (t ejas) of the great male divini¬ 
ties. 29 According to Thomas Coburn, this image directly parallels—if it 
does not simply appropriate it—the ritual “construction" of a king, from 
“particles" of the eight divine regents of the directions, as described in the 
circa first-century b.c.e. M Onaua Dharma ^stra.* 0 This ontological identi¬ 
fication of goddess with king in mythology and royal ideology must have 































tion of the eleventh-century Manasollasa also attests. Entitled “The Circle 
of Yoginls,” it combines a discussion of military strategies with descrip¬ 
tions of astrological diagrams for determining when and where to attack: 
the last of these diagrams, which places a goddess at each of the eight 
directions, is called the yogmi-cokra.” 

The YoginTs' liminal and tutelary status is powerfully evoked, once 
again, in the DvyShaya-K&uya, in its description of the nocturnal exploits 
of the eleventh-century Cslukya monarch Siddharaja (B. 1094-1:43): 
[Even when the night comes] the duties of the king are by no means 
finished ... he must rise from his couch to perform the “VeerchuryS” 
[sfya practice]. He goes forth, sword in hand, alone ... extending] his 
rambles beyond [the city] walls to some spot frequented only by the filthy 
birds of night, the Yogeenee [Yogintsl and the Dakin [QakinTs], female 
sprites, whom he compels to reply to his questions and to inform him of 

Walking alone with sword in hand, the king takes the role of Everyman 
not only because he is the representative and protector of every one of his 
people, but also because he is himself his own person, subject to many of 
the same trammels of existence as everyone else in his realm. Like them, 
he has a home and a family, a body that is prey to disease and death, and 
deceased relations who come to visit him in his dreams. In this respect, he 
must transact with the same gods, ghosts, and ancestors as have most Asian 
individuals from time immemorial —beings that, because they are closer to 
the human world than are the high gods, are generally viewed as having a 
more immediate impact on human life. 


3. Royal and Tantric Consecration 

In South Asia the royal courts of Hindu and Buddhist kings have often 
constituted the privileged clienteles of Tantric specialists. This symbioric 
relationship between Tantric “power brokers” and their power-wielding 
royal patrons is particularly apparent in Tantric rituals of initiation (dilqo), 
and consecration or empowerment ( abhiseka ). Tantric consecration has 
long been the special prerogative of Asian rulers, and royal participation in 
Tantric ritual colors much of Tantric literature. The intimate relationship 
between royal and Tantric initiation has recently been clearly delineated 
by Ron Davidson, with reference to Buddhist Tantric traditions: 

The monk obtains consecration (aWujelux) from his preceptor (vqjra- 
carya) so that he takes pride in himself as a divinity (ckvatabhimarw) and 




will be given dominion over a circle of divinities (mandaia), of different 
families (fculas). He comes into the company of yogins with spells 
(mmurins) so that he can employ their secret spells (gufiyonumtra). He is 
protected by VajrapanT, the Lord of Esoteric Literature ( tannudhipati ). 

He becomes authorized to engage in ritual behavior (karma) which 
varies from pacific (seincslui) to destructive (nWuamika) 

The prince obtains coronation (ofifiiseka) from his priest (puroflita) so 
that he is recognized as composed of fragments of divinity (dewbpin) and 
will be given dominion over acircle of vassals l mandaia) of different lin¬ 
eages (Lulas) He comes into the company of his counselors (mantrins) so 
that he can make use of their confidential counsel (gidiyamantra). He is 
protected by the head of the army (tantriidlupati). He becomes authorized 
to engage in royal behavior (rajakarrm) which varies from pacific (sdn- 
rika) to ritually destructive (abhidiaka ).' 7 

The implications of this parallelism have been noted and commentated 
by a number of scholars. Michel Strickmann stresses the attractiveness of 
Tantric ritual to Asian royalty, both within and beyond the borders of 
South Asia: .. the central ritual of Tantra—consecration - -was mod¬ 
eled on the ancient Indian ritual of royal investiture, which not only trans- 

[The| Tantric homa-master imagined himself as a cosmocrat, a universal 
monarch. . This was emphatically the case in Malta-era Nepal, in 
which a king's Tantric initiation into the use of the goddess Taleju's mantra 
was what effectively gave him the power to rule over the men as well as 
many of the divinities of his kingdom.” 

Similarly, the persons of kings in royal consecrations and icons in ritual 
worship ate consecrated in identical ways, through the ritual act of asper¬ 
sion, sprinkling with the “water of five oceans." 40 Per Kvsrne has discussed 
the sexual connotations of the ritual of ofeliiseka, noting the term’s deriva¬ 
tion from the root sic, “to pour out, sprinkle, soak,” and, by extension, “im¬ 
pregnate.” The hypothesis—that the overtly sexual language employed in 
textual descriptions of Tantric initiation goes back to South Asian conse¬ 
cration rites, of both kings and divine images, that were so many ritual 
reenactments of a hieros games 41 —is supported by both iconography (as in 
the case of Gaja-Lak$mi, for example 4: ) and ritual description. We have al¬ 
ready mentioned the Kaula rite of yoni-abhifecam, the “sprinkling of the 
vulva” of the ritual consort. Another example comes from the easternmost 
extension of Hindu Tantra, medieval Indonesia, where the massive pres¬ 
ence of water in Tantric ritual lies at the root of the Balinese term for the 
Hindu religion that was imported in the medieval period: dgama tirrfia is 
the “religion of holy water." 41 While Bali is the sole Indonesian island to 



have remained Hindu down to the present day, it must be recalled that 
Hinduism or Buddhism was the religion of state for much of the archipel¬ 
ago from the seventh century onward, and in some places down to the co¬ 
lonial period. 4 ' An Old Javanese court poem, the Smara-Daham ("The 
Burning of Kama”), translated and commented by C. Hooykaas, ends on 
the following verses: 


Such is her loveliness, moving and sweet, 
to be compared with mead in a chalice; 
together with her as his principal spouse 
did Smara come down to earth; 

King and Queen as AtdhanareSvart 
continuously on the jewel lion-throne; 

King Kame^vara in [the] lotus’ inner part, 

having as fakti the eight goddesses after their arrival. 4 * 

This poem is in fact a reference to the Indonesian royal consecration, 
which was Tantric. Hooykaas explicates this verse on the basis of Balinese 
Saiva ritual, in which ArdhanareSvari is praised in the following terms: 
“Hence a rain of nectar pours down, therefore on all the limbs and junc¬ 
tions, born from the meeting of husband and wife, this is proclaimed to be 
the 'real life.’" 44 Here, the king and his queen, husband and wife, embody 
the divine pair $iva and Umg, who together are called amrti-Juxranf, the 
"making of nectar, holy water.” It is at this moment in the ritual, in which 
nectar or holy water is said to descend from the sky to earth, that the wa¬ 
ter In the vessel before the priest becomes transformed into holy water. 47 

This is the central mystery of Balinese Hindu religion. On the one 
hand, this consecration ritual transforms a man into a king: whereas as a 
boy, the king may have had an ordinary name like Ayam Vuruk, the Young 
Cock, following his abhiseka he is given the official name of KameSvara. On 









consecration ritual, then, we see a projection, onto a political space, of a 
fundamental Tantric configuration: Kuleivara and Kuleivari. surrounded 
by the Eight Mothers, whose life-giving energy flows downward and out¬ 
ward, through the clan hierarchy, to create the “embodied cosmos" of the 
kingdom.’ 1 The same dynamic appears in accounts of the holy city of 
Madurai, in Tamil Nadu, a city whose mandala is generated, once again, 
from a “lotus."” The center of this lotus is, as we have seen, the royal bed, 
in the middle of a house called the kanr (“embryo”) -like the inner sanc¬ 
tum, the “womb house” (garbha'grha) of the Hindu temple —in the heart 
of the royal palace. 53 


4. Royal Patronage of Tantric Temples 

Perched atop a strategic high point on the Narmada River at Bheraghat 
stands a massive YoginT temple that was, according to R. K- Sharma, the 
greatest religious edifice built in the history of the entire Katacuri dynasty. 
In a period in which temples were, like the cathedrals of Europe, major 
repositories of a kingdom's wealth, pivots for the distribution of royal pa¬ 
tronage if not motors of economic expansion, and emblems of royal pres¬ 
tige and clan identity, this temple’s importance would have been immense. 
Also known as the GolakI Math (“Circular Lodge”), the renown of this 
temple as well as of its builder, a Kalacuri royal preceptor, extended south¬ 
ward across the entire Deccan plateau, to the courts of the Cholas of Tamil 
Nadu and the Kakatlyas of Andhra Pradesh. 55 Built in the first years of the 
eleventh century by the Kalacuri king YuvarSji II (circa 975 -1025 C.E.), it 

is unique among extant Yoginl temple ruins in that its circular inner course 

is comprised of not sixty-four but eighty-one niches, each containing the 
image of a Yoginl.” Eighty-one is in fact the "royal number” for such arrays: 
a passage from the Sr:mat otter a T antra describing the benefits that accrue 
from the worship of the eighty-one YoginTs of the muki-cakra — the expan¬ 
sion of one's territory, personal health, and prosperity—suggests their wor¬ 
ship by royalty and nobility. A number of extant painted mandalas that 
show arrays of eighty-one Yoginls were also originally intended for the use 
of kings. Vl The sculptures filling these eighty-one niches document, as it 
were, the practices of the “Circles of Mothers” (matreakras) 57 in which 
their royal builders were likely the main participants. The YoginT temples 
were also built for protection against epidemics and public calamities, as 
evidenced in the fact that many of their ruins are found near the former dy¬ 
nastic capitals. This is supported by a passage from the 1558 c.e. Mantrama- 
kxladhi of Mahldhara: “wherever there are fields, secondary fields, mounds 









or secondary mounds, 58 may the goddesses who are fit to be worshipped by 
kings (vTrendra vcrndyi), and who are pleased by incense, protect us." w 

The Bheraghat temple is particularly rich in its depictions of the 
cremation-ground practices of the Yoginis. 60 On the inner wall of this 
temple are figured voluptuous and terrible images of these goddesses, who 
originally faced inward on a now missing image of a dancing Siva or 
Bhairava at the open center of the edifice. 61 Each seminude, multi-armed 
YoginI is seated on an animal, bird, or human (Treat vehicle, and their heads 
are likewise animal, avian, or human. Among all the extant YoginI tem¬ 
ples, Bheraghat is exceptional in the sculptural detail surrounding each of 
these figures in its niches. Most are cremation-ground scenes, populated by 
a supporting cast of (generally male) flesh-eating ghouls together with 
their female counterparts; jackals, birds, and what are clearly two-armed fe¬ 
male human figures—the “human" Yoginis or YogeSvaris. There are, how¬ 
ever, virtually no representations of sexual practices in the Bheraghat 
sculptures. The human Yoginis that are portrayed are often figured with 
severed human appendages in their hands or mouths (fig. s.d); a certain 
number of emaciated but ithyphallic male figures, standing apart from 
these, are the sole references to sexuality in these images. 61 

Over a dozen ruins of ninth- to twelfth-century YoginT temples lie scat¬ 
tered across tire same central Indian region that saw Kaula or Tantric prac¬ 
tice become popular in royal and aristocratic circles in the early medieval 
period. Moving from west to east, these include the CSlukyas of Badami, 
the Chandellas of Khajuraho, the Kalacuris of Tripun, and the Soma- 
varpfis of Orissa. YoginI temples in various stages of ruin have been found 
at Khajuraho, Bheraghat, Shahdol, Mitauli, Surada, Naresar, and Satna 
(all in Madhya Pradesh); Ranipur-jharial and Hirapur (in Orissa); 61 
Rikhiyan, Dudhai, Lukhri, and Tindwali (in Uttar Pradesh); 6 * and Coim¬ 
batore (Tamil Nadu). 66 Certain of these, in addition to the Bheraghat 
and Khajuraho temples, can be attributed to specific royal houses: the circa 
goo c.E. Hirapur temple was constructed by a ruler of the Bhanja dynasty, 
while the Mitauli temple was commissioned by the Kachchhapaghata king 
DevapSla (r055-1075) at a time when this family was breaking away from 
the Chandellas, the powerful lords who built Khajuraho. 66 More numerous 
than such surviving ruins are the monumental constructions that have dis¬ 
appeared over the centuries. Fourteenth-century Jain sources evoke Yogi- 
ntpura (Delhi), Ajmer, Ujjain, and Bhrgukaccha as the four great YoginI 
prtfus of India, although no temple ruins exist at any of these sites, 61 and 
four Kashmiri kings, queens, or ministers are described in the Kalhapa’s 
114ft 49 c.E. RajaWMrigmf as having endowed “Circles of Morhers” sur¬ 
rounding a central image of Siva or Bhairava. 66 





Madhya Pr»de»h now housed in Uhubrla Museum. Above. an animal headed demon is raisinj an 
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: been nourished by the sapudoka-maty, 
while the latter enjoyed the favor of tl 
Mothers (mdtygflija).” So, too, the C 



ture on its walls, and many of the sexual practices so depicted—because 
they are condemned in the Indian treatises on erotics (konui&istra)—are 
likely depictions of Tantric rituals.” In Orissa, where the earliest mai- 
ihuna motifs appear on late-sixth-century Sailodbhava period temples, ex¬ 
plicit depictions of sexual activities multiply significantly near the begin- 

manner to imply specific stages of prescribed rites. They appear on Saiva, 
Vaispava, and Sakta structures alike and are no longer confined to rela¬ 
tively hidden temple recesses, but are rather brought to the fore, for ex¬ 
ample at the Varaht temple at Caurasi, mentioned in the last chapter, in 





















were written under the patronage of, and a fortiori for the enjoyment of, 
royalty. Furthermore, the king, both as a private person and as the most im¬ 
portant social and political actor in his kingdom, epitomized the possibili- 


n. He was the human free agent par excel- 



tioners, and their specifically Tantric practices color the pages of the me- 

The most celebrated such anthology is the a t ,388-verse Kddiusarttsdgam 
(“The Ocean of Rivers of Story"), composed by Somadeva between 1063 
and 1081 c.e., which offers a magnificent taWean uitiont of the Tantric or 
Kaula culture of its time. In this sprawling narrative, the heroic king is epit¬ 
omized by the person of Trivikramasena, the hero of the “Twenty-five 
Vampire Tales” whose 2,196 verses comprise over one-tenth of the entire 
work. The frame story of this particular series of tales places the king in a 
cremation ground, where he is to take part, together with K$anta£ila, a 
perfidious Tantric sorcerer, in a Tantric ritual for supremacy over the semi¬ 
divine Wizards, the VidySdharas. This sorcerer has instructed King Trivik¬ 
ramasena to procure a corpse for the Tantric corpse ritual (sava-sBdluma) 
that he has planned; however, the body that the king cuts down from a tree 
is possessed by a vetcila, who proceeds to tell him a series of riddling stories, 
often about kings like himself Involved in practices redolent of Tantra. 


The kings who are the most frequent protagonists of the broader KSS 
ate at once embodiments of the divine and exemplary humans who under¬ 
take heroic quests to realize a divinity that remains virtual for them until 
it has been won. Indeed, the outermost frame story of the entire cycle is 
that of Prince NaravShanadatta, a “fallen" Vidyidhara who recovers his 
semidivine rule over the atmospheric realm through a series of conquests 
against human, demonic, and semidivine rivals, as well as through a mul¬ 
titude of amorous conquests of women who nearly always turn out to be 
Vidyadharis, his spouses or lovers from former lives. 95 Behind the VidyS- 
dhara Naravahanadatta and his stable of Vidyadharl paramours, we once 
again find the Tantric godhead at the heart of the mandala, the Tantric 










Virile Hero and his accompanying circle of YoginTs, as well as the king as 
aspiring demigod and his semidivine queen. Such aspirations were mir- 
rored in royal self-representations. So, for example, between the seventh 
and thirteenth centuries, when Vidyadhara stories were at the height of 
their popularity in Jain literature, the Silaharas—Ca|ukya tributaries who 
ruled a portion of the coastal strip of western India from their capitals in 

Goa, Kolhapur, and Thana—claimed to be descendants of the Vidy&dha- 

ras. 90 In the same region, one encounters a significant number of eleventh- 
century personal and place-names including the term “Siddha": Siddha- 
raja, Siddhanarha, Siddhapura, Siddhesvara.’ 1 

Narrative becomes the basis for royal precept in the 1131 c.t Mana- 
sotlasa . 91 A chapter of this Indian “mirror of kings” is entitled “Sports of the 
Virile Hero" ( virakriia ). A guide to the attainment of the supernatural en¬ 
joyments, the chapter opens by stating that these are to be realized by kings 
like Vikramaditya and SSlivahana—that is, men who are Virile Heroes 
(vFrapurusaifi)—and by none other (naaaraifi). 91 This prescriptive account 
finds its mirror in a description, found in the coeval Dvyfts'raya of Hema- 
candra, of the Heroic Practice (vfrdcara) of King SlddharSja, whose noc¬ 
turnal forays beyond his city walk bring him face-to-face with the same Yo¬ 
ginTs and Qakinls as are found in the MdnnsoMdsn. 94 

In these various literary sources, the king acts as a Virile Hero, without 
the mediation of a Tantric specialist. This was the case, to a limited degree, 
in medieval Nepal, in which Malta kings maintained intimate relation¬ 
ships with their tutelary goddess Taleju and communicated with Tantric 
deities directly or in dreams. Also in Nepal, the king continues to legiti¬ 
mate his power, down to the present day, through a direct exchange of 
swords with the Tantric deity Pacall Bhairava, with minimal priestly me¬ 
diation (by a Vajracarya in this case). This is of a piece with enthronement 
rituals in Maharashtra and Rajasthan, where the throne itself communi¬ 
cates the Goddess’s sokti to a prince, thereby empowering him to rule. 9 * 
More often, however, in order to become a Virile Hero, a king must first be 
initiated by a male guru and a female Yogini or Dutl. It is only after initia¬ 
tion that a practitioner, royal or otherwise, may become an independent 
ritual agent, able to act as his own priest and as a priest for other members 
of his lineage." 

Who are the people who initiate the king, and what is the position and 
role of Tantric specialists in the life of the royal palace? A significant num¬ 
ber of literary works from medieval north India attest to the powerful pres¬ 
ence of tdntrikas in royal courts.” Perhaps the earliest of these is the Kar- 
piiramailjari of RajaTekhara, a tenth- to eleventh-century royal poet to the 
PratThSra kings Mahendrapata and MahTpila, and later to the Kalacuri 
king YuvarSjS U, the builder of the Bhcraghat YoginT temple. 98 The pivotal 
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character of the entire play is a Kaula thaumaturge named BhairavSnanda, 
who describes his Kula path ( kulamagga ) as one of “mantra and tantra,” 
a path whose practices of “drinking alcohol and enjoying women lead to 
liberation." 99 The plays fourth act features the installation by Bhairava- 
nanda of an image of CSmupds, a ritual accompanied by a scries of dances, 
performed by women clad as goddesses, which the king and queen wit¬ 
ness from their palace terrace: "Yet others, bearing in their hands offerings 
of human flesh and terrible with their groans and shrieks and cries and 
wearing the masks (padisisa) of night-wandering ogresses, are enacting a 
cemetery scene.” 100 It would appear that Bhairavdnanda is here orches- 



human women may have played the roles of Yoginis in medieval ritual 

While the orthodox Rajasekhara 101 was likely ill at ease with the forms 
of religiosity that his leading Tantric character embodied, he nonethe¬ 
less was writing for a patron who was eager for the sorts of miracles that re¬ 
ligious specialists like Bhairavdnanda were able to deliver. Furthermore, 
as this and other plays demonstrate, the presence of Tantric elements in 
or near the royal court was a reality in this period, which could not be 
glossed over. 102 So it is that in Rsjaiekhara’s play, the king, queen, and their 
brahmin fool (udtqa/oi) fall under the thrall of the supernatural powers 
wielded by their Tantric superman, because he has promised to elevate the 
king to the status of cakravartin, universal conqueror. He makes good on 
this by magically producing at the court, through his siddhi (of akanarui, 
“attraction”?), the person of KarpQramanjarT, the play’s heroine; and it is 
through her marriage with him that the king attains the exalted status he 
is seeking. 103 

While Rajasekhara portrays Tantric practitioners and their influence on 
the royal court in an ambiguous light, others are far more negative in their 
accounts. A remarkable case in point is that of Kftoamiira, whose 1070- 
90 c . e . Prabodhacandrodaya (PC) may be read as an allegory of events that 
transpired in the Chandella royal house of Khajuraho in the first decades 
of the eleventh century. That is, one may discern behind the play’s alle¬ 
gorical presentation —that pits King Discrimination against King Great 
Delusion, who, supported by Agnosticism, Hypocrisy, Avarice, and Vanity, 
abducts Religion and attempts to conquer the world through Heresy— 
a second level of allegory, this time historical. This is the argument of 







Hermann Goetz, which 1 summarize here.™ The title of this work may it¬ 
self be a play on wotds, with both a literal (“The Dawning Moon of Con¬ 
sciousness") and an occulted meaning: “Probodha(Siva) and (Chedi)can- 
dra’s Rise (udaya)," Prabodhasiva being the name of a Kaula “missionary” 
sent by the Kalacuri king Yuvaraja II (also known as Chedicandra) as a 
means to bringing down the Chandella dynasty.™ This he would have 
done through Kaula infiltrators, who debauched and thereby weakened the 
Chandella kings Dhangadeva (ruled 954-909) and Gandadeva (ruled 
999-1003) through the sexual excesses of their practices. An important 
by-product of this undercover campaign would have been the construction 
of what is arguably the most glorious example of medieval Indian temple 
architecture, the Kandariya Mahadeva temple of Khajuraho, a temple es¬ 
pecially rich in sculptural motifs of possible Kaula influence. 106 

The PC is in fact the celebration of the return to power—and to their 
Vaisnava senses—of the Chandeltas in the person of Ktrtivarman (H. ca. 
1060-1100), following a sixty-year period of occultation under the in¬ 
fluence of the rival Kalacuri kings of Chedi, 107 coupled by military losses at 
the hands of Mahmfld of Ghazni. The same Klrtivarman would also have 
commissioned the (Vaijnava) Laksmana temple, according to Goetz. If 
one accepts Goetz’s well-documented hypothesis that the Kalacuris, al¬ 
though feudatories of the Chandellas in this period, had managed to in¬ 
filtrate and weaken the court at Khajuraho from within through the use 
of Kaula “operatives,” then the allegorical plot of the PC becomes a trans¬ 
parent dramatization of those historical events. 108 Why the kings Dhan¬ 
gadeva and Gandadeva, rulers in a time when the Chandellas were at the 
apparent height of their power, would have been vulnerable to the bland¬ 

ishments of the Kaulas is explained by Goetz on the basis of their age: 
Dhangadeva was over a hundred years old when he died, and Gandadeva 
in his eighties or nineties when he was defeated in a crucial battle against 
Mahmud of Ghazni, in 1019.'°° This rendered both vulnerable, on the one 
hand, to younger, more vigorous courtiers with hidden agendas and, on the 

other, susceptible to the introduction of young maidens as sexual partners 

for the magico-medical purpose of gerocomy, bodily rejuvenation {kayasd- 
(fliand), if not their deification through Tantric rites (fig. 5.e). ll0 This dei¬ 
fication of the Chandella kings is also represented, according to Goetz, in 
the form of three superimposed sculptural tableaus on the northern and 
southern joining walls of the Lakymapa, Kandariya Mahadeva, and ViSva- 
natha temples." 1 As we will see in chapter 7, more than one aging king fell 
prey to the seductions of lithe and youthful Yoginls: in his Rajaimanghyi, 
Kalhapa relates how Baka, an elderly Kashmiri king, was tricked into be¬ 
coming the sacrificial victim of a “Feast of Yoga" (yogotsnva) orchestrated 
by a “Mistress of Yoga” (yogesvan) 117 The same author also chronicles the 














his lineage and the Kashmiri aristocracy that were its patrons (when the 
two were not one and the same persons). 1,8 In addition, there are Tantric 
works which include passages that clearly designate the king and his fanv 
ily as the primary beneficiaries of Tantric ritual. So, for example, the Netra 
Tantra explicitly relates a king's health and prowess and the prosperity of 
his kingdom to the ritual worship of the Mothers, the powers of the amteia 













cases, Tantra lies outside of the mainstream, potentially subversive and an- 
tinomian, the province of the practitioner as crypto-potentate. When, 
however, the ruler is himself a Tantric practitioner or client, then the man- 
dala takes on a real-world referent and stands as the mesocosmic tem¬ 
plate between politico-religious realities and their supermundane proto¬ 
type, the realm of the divine. In the first instance, the Tantric mandala is 
covert and occulted; in the latter, it is overt and hegemonic. When the 
king is a Tantric practitioner, Tantric ritual provides a protective shield 



operative, an occult cosmoctat, controlling a universe of which he is, 
through his identity with the god at the center of the mandala, the creator, 
preserver, and destroyer. This latter state of affairs is, of course, threaten¬ 
ing to the “wrong king" in question, and Siddha mythology is replete with 
accounts of die triumph of Tantric masters over wrong-headed temporal 
rulers. There are, however, other possible scenarios, productive of other 
strategies on the part of Tantric actors, that need to be explored. These 

royal or aristocratic clients, in which the former, whether they consider 
their royal client to be legitimate or not, seek to find ways by which to as- 
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the lndianized and Sanskritizcd monarchies of Asia, from Nepal to Bali. 122 
Reciprocally, it has especially been through royal support (protection, land 
grants, tax-exempt status, etc.) that Tantric orders as well as independent 
specialists have been empowered both to propagate their sectarian teach¬ 
ings and to consolidate their socioeconomic position in the realm. In this 
symbiotic relationship, Tantric lineages — of families, teaching traditions, 
and royal, priestly, and monastic succession—have often been closely in¬ 
tertwined. It is only in Nepal, however—where the royal preceptor (raj 
guru) has, since the thirteenth century, been the king’s chief religious ad¬ 
viser, initiating his royal client into the circles of deities that comprise and 
energize the nepila-maryiala l2J —that the relationship between the tanirika 
and his king has remained inofficial force down to the present day. 124 The 
illustrious Pratap Malla, who ruled from Kathmandu from 1641 to 1674, 
surrounded himself with no fewer than five Tantric advisers. Three of these 
were brahmin specialists in different branches of Tantra, and these are in 
fact the sole brahmins mentioned in the royal chronicles of PratSp’s reign: 
JfignSnanda, a brahmin timnka from the Deccan; Lambakarna Bhatta. a 
brahmin “magician” from Maharashtra-, and Narasiipha Thakur, a brahmin 
from northeastern Bihar, who had acquired immense powers by reciting 
the Narasiipha mantra for three years. In addition to these, Pratap was also 
advised by two Buddhists: Jamana Gubhaju, a local Newar Vajrayana priest 
possessed of prodigious supernatural powers; and a Tibetan lama named 
SySmarpS.' 25 

In many ways, royal ceremonial has been as essential to royal power in 
Nepal as it formerly was in premodem Bali and medieval Tamil Nadu, 
some of whose royal ritual and symbolism we have already outlined in this 
chapter . 124 In the Kathmandu Valley (which was, it must be recalled, over¬ 
whelmingly Buddhist down into the eighteenth century, even as its power 
elites have generally been Hindu), this ceremonial and the channels to 
power, both political and supernatural, that undergird it, have been con¬ 
trolled by a number of religious specialists. It is the relationship among 
these religious power elites that is of signal interest here. Just as in Rajput 
western India, the lower-caste Charan bard who “made the ruler a true Raj¬ 
put" was closer to the person of the king than his high-status brahmin 
chaplain, so, too, the Karmacarya Tantric priests of the kings of Nepal have 
often enjoyed greater power in the royal cultus than their brahmin homo- 
logues, the RajopadhySya brahmins . 122 The Karmacaryas belonged to the 
same ksairiya subcaste, even the same lineages, as the Malla kings, and for 
this reason, together with the mantras and initiations they controlled, they 
dominated the politico-religious life of fifteenth- to eighteenth-century 
Kathmandu. Nonetheless, the RijopSdhySya brahmins, who have man¬ 
aged to negotiate a dual role—both Vcdic and Tantric —for themselves in 
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the religious life of the kingdom, have since become the prime brokers of 
royal access to the Goddess's power In the Kathmandu Valley. i!s 


Control of the cult of the great royal goddess Taleju lies at the heart of 
the power relationship that has obtained between that goddess’s “indige¬ 
nous" Newar RSiopSdhySya brahmin priesthood and the present royal fam- 











the political power that the Newars lost — through the eighteenth-century 
invasion of the Kathmandu Valley by the founder of the present &3h dy¬ 
nasty—has been recovered through their monopoly over their kuladevi, 
Taleju, the goddess at the heart of the royal mandala. This has translated 
into political power, through their control of the administration of the 


When one looks at the strategy of secrecy employed by the Newar 
priesthood of Nepal to exert occult control over a kingdom whose politi- 



ten employed when the "wrong king" is on the throne and practitioners are 
forced "underground.” Here, the oft-quoted aphorism concerning the 
triple identity of Kaula practitioners is most apposite: “Outwardly Vedic, a 
Saiva at home, secretly a £§kta." ,JJ This strategy is altogether comprehen¬ 
sible in a situation of political or religious oppression: curiously, or not so 


is the stuff secret societies are made of, the world over. The question of why 
one would wish to dissemble when fear of oppression is not one’s principal 















being recognized by “outsiders," through the use of secret signs (ckommas, 
mudrOs), language (mantras), codes (forms of mantric encryption), and so 
on. It is a means for creating an elite, even if its eliteness be known to none 
but the Insider community. 


7. Documentation on Kaulas and Kapilikas in Medieval India 

There has been no small controversy in scholarly circles concerning the so¬ 
ciopolitical signi/ies of the terms “Kapalika" and “Kaula”: Are both more of¬ 
ten applied by outsiders than by insider practitioners? Or are these emic 
terms, used by practitioners themselves? There is evidence to support both 
arguments, albeit for different reasons. 

There appears to have been a certain a self-consciousness on the part of 
Kaula practitioners of their own clan identities, as witnessed in the sig¬ 
nificant number of works having the term “Kula" or “Kaula" in their titles 
(Gopinath Kaviraj lists over fifty extant titles as Kaula works ). 114 In addi¬ 
tion, numerous epithets of Siva, Bhairava, and the Goddess bear witness to 
these divinities' relationship to human Kaula practitioners. These include 
kulagocord and kauldgomd, the KJfiN epithets of the Goddess, already dis- 

Bru hmanda Purana " 6 describes the Goddess as “She Who Has the Special 
Taste of the Kula Nectar," the “Protectress of the Kula Secrets,” the “Kula 
Woman," "She Who Is Internal to the Kula,” the “Female Member of the 
Kaula" (kauiinf). the “Kula Yogini" (kidayogmX), “She Who Is Clanless” 
( akuld ), “Our Lady of the Kula” (kulefwm), and “She Who Is Worshipped 
by Persons Devoted to the Kaula Path .” 1 ” In his court epic, the Horavijaya, 
the mid-ninth-century Kashmiri author Ratnakara portrays Kaulas as 
singing the praises of Camuoda in terms that appear to be disclosive of an 
“insider” knowledge on his part: 

Those who have adopted the Kaula path 

contemplate you [O Goddess) in your Bhairava form... 

the form of the sixteen vfras 

who are the gurus beginning with Srlkantha . . 

Having contemplated you [O goddess) here 
in your two modes, supreme and lower, 
enthroned on the beautiful pericarps 
of the lotuses resting on the tips of 
the trident within the circle: 
in Bhairava's permanent embrace— 
we Kaulas attain the mastery of powers. 1 ” 




This Kaula self'identification could also take the form of a hierarchy 
ration of schools or types of practice. So, for example, K$emaraja, in his 
eleventh-century commentary on the VijUana Bharrava, states that “the 
Saiva path transcends those of the Vedas; higher than the Saiva is the path 
of the Left and likewise of the Right; the Kaula transcends the Right, and 
the Trika transcends the Kaula." 1 ' 9 Likewise, the KubjikS traditions refer 
to themselves as the “final transmission” (pafrimdmnaya) of the Kaula, and 
to all others as Tantrika, collectively, with the exception of the “prior 
transmission” (pumfrnnaya) of the earlier Kaula schools, all of which were 
received and transmitted by Matsyendranatha. 140 This distinction be¬ 
comes a subject for rhetorical flourish in works belonging to the later Tan- 
trie revivals. So, for example, chapter 2 of the thirteenth- to fourteenth- 
century Kulaniava Tantra opens with a paean to the greatness of the Kaula 
and the Clan Practice: 

The Veda is higher than everything [else]; the Vai?nava (teachings] 
are superior to the Veda. The Saiva (teachings] are higher than the Vai$- 
oava (teachings]; the teachings of the Right are higher than the Saiva. 

The teachings of the Left are higher than those of the Right; those 

teachings “whose end is realization” (SiddhSnta) are higher than those 
of the Left. The Kaula teachings are higher than those teachings whose 

the Kaula. O Goddess, the Kula [teaching], (which has] gone from ear 
to ear, which is the manifest state of Siva-hood, is higher than the high- 

churned the ocean of the Vedas and Agamas with the churning stick of 

gnosis, the Kula practice was extracted by me who am the knower of the 

essence, O Goddess! 141 

Yet even as the Kaula literature makes ample reference to the Kaula as 
an empirical as opposed to a virtual or ideal entity, the testimonies of out¬ 
siders remain at variance with insider accounts. Of the terms “Kaula" and 
“KSpalika,” the latter is far more frequently encountered than the former 
in both secular and “heresiological” literature, 142 as has been richly docu¬ 
mented by David Lorenzen. The KSS is particularly harsh in its depictions 
of Kapalikas, treating them as lecherous impostors of authentic Tantric 
practitioners, who use their ill-gotten magical powers to subjugate women 
and enslave them sexually. So, for example, a brahmin describes a Kapalika 
who had kidnapped his wife through the powers of a magic bedstead 
(khatvanga ) as a “cheat” and his order as a band of “heretics" (ptf- 

khaijdinlah]) and “imposters” (vu/ambnilah]). 14 * Few works have survived 
that were authored by persons calling themselves Kapalikas; with the term 
“Kapalika" in their title; or with the “Kapalika doctrine” as their subject 
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matter. 144 Epigraphical evidence for toyal or aristocratic patronage of the 
KapSlikas is equally lacking. As Lorenzen has noted, apart from four epi¬ 
graphies! records of royal donations to Mahavratins (and not KSpalikas per 
se) and an inscription on the Kathmandu PafupatinSth temple from circa 
630 c.E. mentioning a gift offered in the presence of the "congregation of 
those wearing a chain of heads,” the entire epigraphical record on these 
Skull-Bearers treats ' ' “ ' 


than as a religious order. 145 

So. for example, the Vai$ijava Padma PunJna, which presents a long 
disquisition by Siva on the heretical orders, describes these heretics as 
Kaulikas or KapSlikas, but attacks the doctrines of the Saiva, Pafupata, 
NySya, SSmkhya, Materialist, and Buddhist heresies: "Kapilika doctrine” 
is nowhere to be found. 146 Numerous Putatjas blame social disorder on 
heretics like the Buddhists, Jains, and KapSlikas, using stock descriptions 
from a common, and perhaps ancient source, but again, skirting the issue 
of KSpSlika doctrine. 14 ’The orthodox Vaijoava founder Ramanuja, who 
claims in his Sribhafya (2.35-37) to be refuting Pafupata and Kapdlika 
doctrines, in fact writes a broadside against all of the $aiva heresies. 146 

Tantric dissimulation may have played a role here: following the mytho¬ 
logical example of Siva-Bhairava after his decapitation of Brahma's fifth 
head, 144 Saiva practitioners may have “disguised” themselves as Kfipalikas 
at various points in theit lives. More than this, Kipalika dress may have 
simply been a means for going “undercover." In addition to Goet2's hypo- 



Kapalikas." 153 

R. K. Sharma, who notes that there is no written evidence for the exis¬ 
tence of the Kap3likas in the same medieval Kalacuti lands that likely 
spawned the Saivasiddhanta sect and in which the PsSupatas thrived, 
nonetheless states that the Kapglika order was somehow linked to the Kau- 















character of the Karfmamaftjari is called a Kaula Siddha; a later commen¬ 
tator on this work refers to the same figure as a KSpalika. 1 ” Somadcva, a 
Jain author of the medieval period, identifies the followers of the Trika 
doctrine as Kaulas who worship Siva in the company of their Tantric con¬ 
sorts by offering him meat and wine, and condemns these, saying, “If liber¬ 
ation were the result of a loose, undisciplined life, then thugs and butchers 
would surely sooner attain to it than these Kaulas!” 154 Hatibhadra, an 
eighth-century Jain author, lists the "Kula Yogis” as the lowest of a succes¬ 
sion of four sects, calling them “drunken and dul I,” in contrast to the high¬ 
est sect, the Jain “Avancaka (Authentic) Yogis." 157 The Kashmiri author 
Kyemendra describes Kgpalika or Kaula practitioners as a generally de¬ 
praved and worthless lot. In his 1066 c.E. DaiavaLmacanta, they and the 
heterodox practices associated with their "feasts” (utsawis), including 
drinking and consumption of the haulagola, epitomize the late Kali age and 
hasten the coming of Kalkin (called KarkyavatSra here), the tenth and fu¬ 
ture incarnation of Vistju. 15s The same author condemns a host of rel igious 
actors, including Kaulas and Umtrikas, in his Narmamdld ,'* 9 a satirical de¬ 

scription of the hypocrisy and villainy of the Kayasthas who controlled the 
royal administration of the kingdom of Kashmir in his time. The KSyastha 
“protagonist” of this work interacts with a number of social lowlifes who 
pose as Tantric teachers to dupe both himself and other credulous members 
of his class. These characters include a Saiva guru who had previously been 
a Buddhist and a "pseudo-Vaiypava"—but who now “together with his 
wife, and for the sake of protection, had a budding interest in the Kaula 
teachings” 140 —and who indulges to excess in orgiastic Tantric practices 
with his many low-caste hirelings. 141 

For all this, there is even less epigraphic evidence for royal patronage of 
the Kaulas as an institutionalized order or sect than there is for the Ka- 
palikas. A 973-74 c . e . inscription from the Shekhavati region of east¬ 
ern Rajasthan states that Allata, a preceptor of the Sarpsarika-kula order, 
was the disciple of Visvarupa, the preceptor of the Pancarthika branch of 
the PSsupata order. 142 According to Sharma, when the Bheraghat YoginT 
fell out of the control of the Kaulas, it was taken over by the PaSupatas (led 
by a preceptor named RudraraSi of Lata, present-day Gujarat), with the 
Kaulas migrating a kilometer away to the site of the present-day village of 
Gopalpur. l4> 

Establishing the fact that the terms “Kaula" and “Kapalika” seem not 
to correspond to the language used in royal inscriptions and edicts only 
proves that practitioners who referred to themselves by these names did 
not have the visibility that identifiable orders with religious establish¬ 
ments, such as the Saiva Siddhantins and other contemporary groups, ap¬ 
pear to have had. 144 Alternately, it indicates that the Kaulas or Kapalikas 











from all castes, from the Brahmin to the Pariah, are invited to attend. 
When the company are assembled, all kinds of meat, including beef, are 
placed before the idol of Vi$ou.. -. The celebration of these mysteries, 
invariably foul as concerns their content, can at times vary in their form. 
In certain cases, the immediate objects of the sacrifice to Safety are a large 
vessel that has been filled with local alcohol and a girl who has reached 
the age of puberty. This latter, entirely naked, stands in an altogether in* 



accepts their invitation by simultaneously establishing herself in the ves> 
sel of alcohol and that portion of the girl's anatomy which modesty pro- 
hibits me from naming. Next, the people offer these two objects a sacri¬ 
fice of flowers, incense, sandalwood, akchatta [ak$ata, unhulled rice], and 
a lighted lamp; and, asnetvedduz |naiuedya offering of edible foods|,a por- 
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selves on the food, avidly gobbling it down. The same chunk of food 
passes from mouth to mouth, and is successively chewed away until it has 
been entirely consumed. In this case, the people are persuaded that 
they are in no way sullied by eating and drinking in such a revolting 
manner. When they have at last become entirely intoxicated, men and 
women mingle freely and pass the remainder of the night together... . ,67 

There are a number of elements of this description that do not ring en¬ 
tirely true. The first concerns its source. At first blush, one has the impres¬ 
sion that Abb* Dubois had direct knowledge of these mysteries, these se¬ 
cret nocturnal rites; yet what is it that he actually states? (1) People have 
seen (2) so-called magicians organize nocturnal gatherings (3) at a deserted 
spot known to me. In fact, Dubois is not claiming to have been an eyewit¬ 
ness to these practices; it is other people who have seen them. But then we 
have to ask the question: Who but a participant in these rites would have 
seen them? One can hardly imagine that nonparticipants would have been 
invited as spectators to these secret rituals. Therefore, Dubois’ informants 
were either participants in these rites, or spies of some sort, or simply liars 
or gossips. In every one of these three possible scenarios, these informants 
are making a value judgment about the officiants of these rites: they are so- 
called magicians. Now, magicians have historically been ranked among 
the bottom feeders of Indian society, together with petty thieves, swin¬ 
dlers, and false ascetics—so what would a so-called magician be? And what 
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orally, thereby obviating the need for a written description that could have 
fallen under the eyes of persons from whom he would have wished to con¬ 
ceal them? As we have seen, many of the contents of this twenty-ninth 
book describe precisely the sort of rites that Abbd Dubois chronicles in his 
purloined nineteenth-century account. We may therefore conclude that 
these secret practices were as poorly kept secrets in the eleventh century as 
they were in the nineteenth. A passage from the twenty-eighth book of the 
same TA indicates that Abhinavagupta was aware of the penetrability of 


. when a group of people gather together during the performance of 



concentrated and immersed in the spectacle all together and not c 
by one. 


. . This is the reason why during the rites of adoration of the circle 

sciousness is in a dispersed state . . because he will be a source of 

contraction [of the collective pleasure of expansive consciousness]. If 



If we are to take Abhinavagupta at his word here, it is fear of outside 
criticism that is the motor to his concern for secrecy, even as he commits 
all his group's secrets to writing. 170 In fact, as Alexis Sanderson has force¬ 
fully argued, it was public opinion that motivated Abhinavagupta and 
his school to effect a radical reformulation, even a reformation, of Hindu 


By the tenth century, the Saiva scene [in Kashmir] was dominated by the 
confrontation of two radically opposed schools, on the one hand, a group 
of nondualistic [Tantricl traditions... and on the other, the [orthodox] 

dualistic Saiva Siddhanta-The rise of the nondualist theology that 

opposed the Saiva Siddhanta . . . sought to accommodate orthodox 
life_While the dualists adapted Saivism to the orthodox view of the 


self concealed witliin lus perceived individuality, a blissful, transindividual 
consciousness which, being the cause and substance of all phenomena, 
could be seen as freely assuming the appearance of his limitation by an 




















THE CONSORT OF THE YOGINl: 

South Asian Siddha Cults and Traditions 
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i. Siddha Demigods and Their Human Emulators in Medieval India 

In chapter 4 we evoked the metaphysical explanation for the relationship 
between human Kaula practitioners and the supernatural beings with 
whom they transacted in their practice: the semidivine Siddhas and Yogi- 
ms inhabit the bodies of selected human Kaula practitioners in order to 
“spontaneously sport with one another."' In the preceding chapter, we de¬ 
scribed the narrative appropriation of the same principal: Prince Nara- 
vahanadatta is a “fallen" Vidyadhara who rediscovers his inherent demigod 
status through his karmically determined encounters with Vidyadhari 
women who have similarly fallen into human rebirths. Once these figures 
recover the knowledge of their past lives, a carnal knowledge, they return 
to their semidivine station and become the kings and queens of the firma¬ 
ment that they had been before their fall.* Naravahanadatta is also a 
prince, whose elevation to a prior or innate semidivine station coincides 
with his realization of the status of universal conqueror, cokrawmm. What 

these sources make clear is that, regardless of the innate power of the Yo- 

girii, the prime Tantric actors in South Asia have always been male, and 
the historical record of Tantric practice, in literature, architecture, and the 
arts, has always been told through the eyes of a male protagonist, who 
sought or claimed for himself the status of Virile Hero or Perfected Being. 
We now trace the history of these beings in South Asian traditions. 

Since at least the time of the Hindu epics, cults of a group of demigods 
160 known as the Siddhas have figured in the pantheons of South Asian Hin- 





dus, Buddhists, and Jains alike. These beings form the cast of thousands in 
the pageant of heaven: whenever a hero performs some great deed or trav¬ 
els to the atmospheric regions, a host of Siddhas, Vidyadharas (Wizards), 
and Caracas (Coursers) 3 sings his praises and showers him with flowets. 
Who were the semidivine Siddhas? Already in the time of the Epics, they 
were (and in some cases they remain) the object of popular cults. The 
Amarakoia, a fifth-century lexicon, classes them—together with the Vi¬ 
dyadharas, Yaltsas, Apsarasas, Raksasas, Kinnaras, Gandharvas, Pdacas, 
Guhyakas, and Bhutas—as devayomyah, demigods “born from a divine 
womb” and therefore not subject to death. 3 Over time the notion arose 
that the realm or level of the Siddhas was one to which humans, too, could 
accede, and so it was that in the course of the medieval period, a growing 
pool of “human” Siddhas and an expanding body of Siddha legend came to 
be constituted.’ With the emergence of the Kaula, the semidivine Siddhas 
became associated with the Yoginls, their female counterparts of the at¬ 
mospheric regions. These latter, too, had their human emulators, called 
Yoginls or Dfltls, and the origins of Tantra are intimately entwined with 
the ritual interactions of these self-made gods and goddesses. Beings called 
Siddhas—now identified as demigods, now as human virtuosi who become 
possessed by the same—also play important roles in the popular religion of 
western India. In this chapter I will trace the religious history of the Sid¬ 
dhas, from their lofty origins at the cope of heaven or the tops of distant 
mountains, to their identification with human practitioners whose great¬ 

est aspiration was, precisely, to fly to the realm of their semidivine role 
models, and, finally, to their internalization within the yogic body of those 
same human practitioners. 

While the hills of central India are dotted with the ruins of Yogini 
temples from the early medieval period, there is not a single edifice on the 
subcontinent that one could qualify as a “Siddha temple” in the sense of a 
temple to the Siddhas (although a handful of temples to Siva Siddhefvata, 
“Lord of the Siddhas," did exist in the medieval period). 6 Despite this, it is 
nonetheless the consort of the Yogini, the male Siddha, who is the heroic 
“protagonist" of much of the literature of the period, both secular and sa¬ 
cred. The various Kaula and Tantric liturgies are always described from the 
perspective of the male practitioner, who, in addition to being termed the 
“Son of the Clan” or the "Virile Hero,” is also often referred to as a Per¬ 
fected Being in a lineage of Perfected Beings going back to the founders of 
the various Kaula lineages. These lineages, as we have seen, constitute the 
“flow of gnosis” (jfiana-pnu/tUia), whose initiates, “conversant in the secret 
signs and meeting places of the various lineages . . . range among the 
pidios,” to receive initiations and supernatural empowerments from the 
mouths of Yoginls. 7 










The fourteenth- to fifteenth-century Sankaravtjaya of Anandagiri, 8 
which devotes its forty-ninth chapter to a description of the Siddhas, 
clearly demonstrates the power-based nature of these traditions: 

Then the Siddha practitioners CirakTrti, NitySnanda, ParSrjuna, etc., 
came together and said to the Swami ($ankar3c3rya|, “Hey Swami! 

“Our own doctrine is based on what is manifestly real. It is, to be sure, 
a highly multifaceted doctrine that flows from the diverse nature of our 
Siddha practices. Here, by means of the complete perfection of mantras 
obtained through the Siddha teachings, we have realized our goals and 
are eternally free.. . 

"Having gained possession of special herbs and mantras at Srisailam 
and other lofty sites where divine beings make themselves visible, Satya- 
nStha and others became Siddhas, persons who had realized their goal 
and long life. We are of the same sort (as they, living] according to their 
(Siddha) precepts. The entire expanding universe is fully known to us. 

“Through our special knowledge of (various powers of sorcery), and 
our special expertise in gaining mastery over (each of the five elements], 
and by virtue of drinking poisons, drinking mercury, and drinking (spe¬ 
cially prepared! oils ... (and) by means of special forms of yogic practice, 

(we effect] the removal of accidental or untimely death. By means of spe¬ 
cial (acts of] sorcery (kriyd) . . . through special Saktis . . . Yaks inis • 

(and] Mohinis, by means of the various divisions of Kakslyjapufa know!- 

by means of various types of metallurgical expertise . . . (and] through 
the special use of black mercuric oxide, roots, and mantras, magic and 
great magic, we can strike people blind and bind lions, iarabhas, and 
tigers. By means of this panoply of specialized practices, we are, in fact, 

In this precious text, we find not only clear evidence for the scope of the 
medieval Siddha traditions, but also early references to specific centers 
for Siddha practice (Srisailam), 4 Siddha literature (Kaktfyjapufa), 10 and 
Siddha practitioners (NitySnanda, Satyanatha, Cirakirti, Pararjuna). 11 It 
also brings into focus what one may call the “Siddha distinction,” as such 
has been defined by the great Tantric practitioner-scholar Gopinath Kavi- 
raj: “Some . were accomplished (siddha) in the alchemical path (rasa- 
nuirga), some accomplished in ha(ha yoga, and still others had perfected 
themselves through Tantric practices or through the use of sexual fluids 
(bindu'SddhanA)." 12 To these we might add sorcery that generally involved 
the use of mantras to conjure and control powerful female entities—the 
Saktis, Yak$inls, and MohinTs mentioned in this passage. The guiding prin- 







ciple here seems to have been one of controlling a universe that was un¬ 
derstood to be a body, the body of the divine consort of Siva, the body 
of one’s own consort, the feminine in one’s own body, and the embodied 


2. Siddhas and Yoginls in the Kaulajndnanimaya 

Some of my discussion of the Siddhas in this chapter revisits matters dis¬ 
cussed in The Alchemical Body, and the reader is invited to consult that 
work for further data on the Nath Siddhas in particular. There was, how¬ 
ever, another important sectarian offshoot of the earlier mythological, cos¬ 
mological, and soteriological Siddha traditions: this was the Siddha Kaula, 
the Kaula sect of which Matsyendra(natha) was an adherent if not the leg¬ 
endary founder. With the Siddha Kaula, we perhaps find ourselves in the 
presence of the earliest group of Indian practitioners seeking to identify 
themselves with the demigod Siddhas. A ninth- to tenth-century account 
of them, found in the Mrgendrflganu, juxtaposes them with a number of 
other groups, whose ontological statuses are equally ambiguous: 

The sages know of eight (other] currents, connected respectively to Siva, 
the Mantreivaras. the Ganas, Gods, R$is, Guhyas, the YoginI Kaula and 
the Siddha Kaula-The Yoginls received a wisdom that immediately 

went beyond the limits of their circle. The same is the case for the other 
(i.e., the Siddha Kaula current]. 13 

In fact, the Yoginls’ wisdom did go beyond the limits of their circle, and 
it was Matsyendra, precisely, who is held to have been responsible for this 
development. This is the subject of the KJnN mythology of the theft and 
recovery of the Kaula scriptures, discussed in chapter 4. As we also have 
shown, it is for his fusion of the Siddha Kaula with the YoginI Kaula that 
Matsyendra is venerated by the great Abhinavagupta in the opening lines 
of his TA. Matsyendra s pivotal role in the history of Hindu Tantra has 
been described by Alexis Sanderson: 

The distinction between Kula and Kaula traditions ... is best taken to 

the Brahmayitmala'Picumata, Jayadratha Y&mala, Tantrasadbhdva. Siddha- 
yogeimrinuua Tantra, etc. (with its Kapdlika kaulika vidhayah) on the one 
hand and on the other its reformation and domestication through the 
banning of mortuary and all sect-identifying signs (vyaktalmgaui), gener¬ 
ally associated with Macchanda/Matsyendra. 14 
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A reference to the Kaula practitioner's concealment of sectarian marks 
(guptalinghi) is found in chapter 22 of the KJftN, which groups the Siddhas 
together with the deities who are receiving the oral teachings of Bhai- 
rava. 15 Chapter 9 of the same work presents the various categories of Kaula 
practitioners, in which the text’s divine revealer Bhairava states: 

1 will describe the array of the assemblies of the preceptors, Siddhas and 
Yoginis ... (as well as] the entire group of Airborne (Khecari) Mothers 
of all the Siddhas and Yoginis [and| the entire group of Lords of the 
Fields 16 [present atj the dwellings of all the Land'based (Bhucari) Yogi' 
nis. All of the Mantra-bom, Yoga-bom, Mound-bom, Innately-born, and 
Clan-bom [beings, as well as] all of the Door Guardians and all of the 
Womb-bom Yoginis and Siddhas 17 are worshiped in different ways in the 
four ages—in the Krta, Dvapara, Treta and greatly afflicted Kali age. 18 

Then, following a list of eighteen Siddhas and five Yoginis that are to be 
worshiped, the chapter goes on to give the following mytho-historical ac¬ 
count of the Siddhas: 

One first makes the [uttcrancel firfm, followed by friip. One should place 
the display of this pair of syllables beyond the boundary [of the man- 
data]. 19 The one [represents] the Siddhas and [the other] the YoginTs, 
[who taken together constitute] the perfected beings. . There has 
never been such a Gnosis as this, and there never will be. In [this], the 
most terrifying, exceedingly fearsome and savage Kali age, the sixteen 
Siddhas are well known. In the Krta, Dvapara and Treta, they are wor¬ 
shiped as Virile Heroes. [These are the Siddhas called the] Mrspipadas, 
AvatSrapSdas, Suryapadas, Dyutipadas, OmapSdas, VySghrapddas, Hari- 
pipSdas, PancaSikhapadas, Komalapadas and Lambodarap3das. :o These 
are the first great Siddhas, those who brought the Kula and the Kaula 
down [to earth]. In each of the four ages, these are the ones who animate 
the independent Clan. Through the power of knowledge of this [Clan], 
many are the men who have become perfected. This Kaula has an ex¬ 
tension of ten feops beyond the world of existence. 71 

The balance of chapter 9 recounts the transmission of the highest 
essence of the Mahakaula through a series of exclusively female deities, 
from “the YoginT called lccha(-fakti) by the Siddhas” down through the 
Airborne Mothers, and the Land-based Yoginis. The chapter concludes 
with the promise that the mortal (male) practitioner who receives this 
gnosis (jfidna) shall obtain enjoyment ( bhukti ), liberation (mukti), and su¬ 
pernatural power (siddfii), and become the beloved of the Yoginis. 77 The 
source of this transmission is detailed in the second chapter of the KJnN, 






entitled "Emission and Retraction," in which the relationship between 
Siva and Sakti in her three forms is shown to be a circular or cyclical one: 
“Saltti is gone into the midst of Siva; Siva is situated in the midst of Kriya 
[-Sakti]; Kriy3[-£akti| is absorbed into the midst of Jnana[-&kti); [and) 
Jflana[-iakti] u is absorbed by lcch§[-Sakti]. lccha[-fakti] goes to the state 
of absorption there where the transcendent Siva [shines in his] effulgence." 
The importance of this dynamic is underscored in the final verse of this 
chapter: "The foundation of the Clan [as regulated] by [the cycle of] emis¬ 
sion and retraction has been briefly described."” 

The classes of Siddhas and Yoginfs mentioned in passing in chapter 9 of 
the KJnN ate described in greater detail in the preceding chapter,” which 
opens with an account erf six types of Saktis, known as “Field-born,” 
“Mound-bom," “Yoga-born,” “Mantra-born,” “Innately-born," and “Clan- 
bom.” The Kaula practitioner is instructed to practice, together with the 
last two of these—along with another type of fiakti, the “Lowest-born” 
—in an isolated, uninhabited spot, using flowers, incense, fish, meat, and 
other offerings. 24 Here, the term “Lowest-born” refers to an outcaste 

called “Clan-bom.” 22 Three of these are stationed within the body, while 
three are external. 28 

Following this, a sexual ritual involving the Kaula practitioner and a 
"Lowest-bom" woman is described: their conjoined sexual fluids, placed in 
a set of two vessels (yugmapitra), are offered to the sixty-four Yoginis and 
the fifty-eight Vlras, “all [of them) clad in blood(-red] garments, and efful¬ 
gent with armlets and bracelets of gold.” 2 ’ Next the text evokes the wor¬ 
ship of the great Field-born Yoginis and Siddhas, together with the great 
Goddess, at the eight Indian cities or shrines of Karavlta (Karnataka, west¬ 
ern Deccan), Mahakala (Ujjain), Devlkota (Bengal), Varanasi, Prayaga, 
Caritra-EkSmraka (Bhubanesvar), Attahasa (Bengal!), and Jayantl. 20 A 
number of Hindu and Buddhist Tantric works present similar lists of cen- 
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second list, this time of sixteen Mound-bom Siddhas who were bom at 
these sites. 33 The Siddhas who became perfected (siddha) through the prac¬ 
tice of yoga are called "Yoga-bom"; those who propitiate (with] mantras are 
“Mantra-bom.” 34 Next, referring to a well-known Puranic myth of the 
Goddess's defeat of the demon Ruru at Blue Mountain (usually identified 
with Kamakhya), the text explains the origins of the “Innately-born" Sid¬ 
dhas. M Hereafter, eight goddesses—many of whose names correspond to 
the classical listing of the Seven Mothers—are listed as the "Pervading 
Mothers." 36 Also mentioned are the female Door Guardians. All of these, 
the text states, are to be worshiped, together with their retinues of Siddha 
preceptors, in every town and city. 37 

Chapter 20 of the KJftN gives another account of these same actors, 
with certain variations in terminology. It begins by making a distinction 
between the Clan Saktis and Virile Heroes and “another Sakti," IcchS- 
$akti, already identified in chapter 9 as the supreme Goddess. Following 
this, the Goddess, saying that Jftana-sakti is already known to her, asks the 
narrator Bhairava to give an account of KriyS-Sakti. 38 In answer, the text 
gives a description of the Sakti of the Virile Hero—that is, the human 
consort of the male practitioner—such as is found in dozens of Tantric de¬ 
scriptions (her Buddhist homologue would be the “Karma-MudrS"). This 
is followed by that of her counterpart, the Virile Hero, described in equally 
idealized terms. Both are clearly human figures, possessed of the requisite 
physical, emotional, and mental qualities for admission into and partici¬ 
pation in Clan ritual. 39 Chapter 11 of the KJftN gives additional data, list¬ 
ing the kulasamaylmj (“pledge”), kulaputra ("son of the clan”), and sadhaka 
("master") levels of initiation. These appear to correspond to the standard 
terminology, found in the Agamas of the SaivasiddhSnta, for ascetics hav- 


as samaym, putra, 








divine status through their practice, through their interactions with fe¬ 
males identified as goddesses, in earlier ages. This, precisely, is the major in¬ 
novation of the medieval Siddha traditions. Whereas the Siddhas were in 
earlier mythological, cosmological, and soteriological traditions super¬ 
human demigods who had never entered a human womb, the Siddhas of 



heaven (Svarloka); and at the summit of the cosmic egg, at the level vari¬ 
ously known as Brahmaloka, Satyaloka, ot Siddhaloka. 

The first of these venues appears to be the earliest and the most widely 
attested. In fact, certain of the high gods of Hinduism were identified, early 
on, as mountains. In Tamil traditions, Murukan is the "Lord of the Moun¬ 
tains" (mokMavdn), more closely identified with the “mountain land¬ 
scape" than with the son of Siva in the srmgom literature. Similarly, Go- 
vardhana, the mountain of Krjna mythology, was worshiped as a mountain 
in its own right before being incorporated, relatively late, into the cult of 
that god. Moreover, it continues to be worshiped as a mountain today by 
the tribal inhabitants of Braj, independent of its associations with Kt$oa.° 











In western India in particular, one encounters very early traditions of 

(1) a god named SrTnach, Nathji, JalandharnSth, SiddheSvara, 45 and so on; 

(2) a grouping of semidivine figures, known as the Siddhas, who frequent 
the upper levels of the atmosphere, below the heaven of the gods, but who 
also walk the earth in human guise; 4 * and (3) a group of deities known as 
the Nine NSths (nawmdtJui), who originally had nothing to do with the his¬ 
torical N5th Siddhas and their legendary histories of the nine founders of 
their order. Quite often, these divine Naths were identified as mountains: 
the mountain itself was named either “Nath” or “Siddha." This tradition of 
identifying mountains as divine Naths or Siddhas is one that also contin- 
ues down to the present day in Maharashtra, Nepal, Rajasthan, and Hi¬ 
machal Pradesh. 47 However, even after the advent of the N5th religious or¬ 
ders, the cults of mountains called “Nath" or “Siddha" have persisted. 

These traditions are particularly strong in western India, as a number 
of royal chronicles and popular traditions demonstrate. A relatively re¬ 
cent case concerns Man Singh of Jodhpur, the early nineteenth-century 
Rathore king of Marwar. Man Singh's story begins at Jaiore fort, in south¬ 
western Rajasthan, where he and his army were besieged by his evil rela¬ 
tion Bhlm Singh between the months of July and October 1803. Man 
Singh was poised to surrender to Bhlm Singh, when the latter suddenly 
died, opening the way for the young prince to return to Jodhpur and claim 
the throne, which he did in early November. This story, which has been 
told and retold by many historians and hagiographers, has also been told 
by its protagonist, Man Singh himself. In his own version of the story, 
recorded in his Maharaja Man Singh rt Khyat, Jalandhar Carit, and Jalandhar 
Candroday, 4S it is a Nath Siddha named Ayas Dev Nath, the stronghold of 
Jaiore itself (whose ancient names include Jalandhara, Jalandhar!, and Ja- 
llndhar), and its local deity, named Jilandharnith, that are highlighted. 49 

Man Singh had decided on September 16, 1803, that he would surren¬ 
der ten days later, on DTpSvalT, if there was no change in his situation. It is 
here that the supernatural intervenes in his accounts. Writing in his Ja- 
I andhar Carit, Man Singh states that he placed all his faith in the vener¬ 
able Jalandhamath, 50 whom he also calls Siddhanath, SiddheSvara, Jogen- 
dra, Jogr§j, and Nath at other points in the text. So it was that on the eve 
of DTpavalT itself a miracle occurred: 

The Nath produced a miracle in that difficult time, 
giving his proof one day at momingtide — 

On the tenth of the bright fortnight of A$vin, 
at an auspicious hour and moment on that holy day, 

His two beautiful footprints shone, 



on the pure and fine-grained yellow stone ... 

The king touched his forehead to those feet: 

Srinflth has come to meet the king! 5 ’ 

Jalandhamath left the yellow mark of his footprints on the living rock 
of the mountain stronghold in which MSn Singh and his army were be¬ 
sieged. The name of this mountain, upon which the fort was built, is Ka- 
lashacal (“Water-Pot Mountain"), a peak already identified with Jslan- 
dhamflth prior to this epiphany: in fact, Man Singh had passed much of his 
youth at Jalore and was steeped in its traditions concerning the god. 52 Be¬ 
low that summit there existed a cave that is still identified with Jalan- 
dharnath, known as Bhanvar Gupha, “Black Bee Cave," whose name is a 
clear reference to the uppermost cakra of the yogic body. 53 It would likely 
have been at this site that the epiphany of Jalandhamath's footprints would 
have taken place. 

M9n Singh took the mark of jalandhamath's feet to be visible proof that 
the god had come there, and that the siege would soon be lifted. The 
Mahardja Man Singh if Khydt further relates that on the folbwing night, 
Ayas Dev Nath—the custodian of the site, who had himself gone to wor¬ 
ship the god — received the order from Jalandhamath that if Man Singh 
would hold the fort until October 21 (the bright sixth of the lunar month 
of Karrtik), he would not have to surrender, and that the kingdom of Jodh¬ 
pur would be his. 54 When he related this to Man Singh, the prince replied 
that if such should come to pass, Ayas Dev Nath would share his kingdom 
with him. 55 With one day remaining, Min Singh received the news of 
Bhlm Singh's death. He then praised Ayas Dev Nath and acknowledged 
that the Nith Siddha was truly jalandhamath incarnate: “Your body too is 
that of a Nath, in matter and form; you are yourself the world-protector 
Jalandhamath!" 56 

It is important to note here that, apart from the mention of the yellow 
mark of his footprints left on the floor of his shrine, Man Singh himself 
never states that Jalandhamath intervened in his miraculous deliverance 
from the siege of Jalore. Rather it is his relationship to the undeniably hu¬ 
man figure Ayas Dev Nath, whom the young king rewards following his en¬ 
thronement in Jodhpur in November 1803, that is emphasized in his writ¬ 
ing. Min Singh’s poetic treatment of Jalandhamath squares with the 

nath, although he once lived as a yogin on the tapobhumi of Water-Pot 
Mountain and the Black Bee Cave, is in fact a god who chose to incarnate 
himself as a yogin at that time. 57 The Nfitfi Caritr. a work commissioned by 
Man Singh, is deliberately ambiguous on the subject: “I know not whether 































mountain itself, which was worshiped as a deity in its own tight, under the 
name of Mallana ot Maliayya ("Mountain") before becoming identified in 
later centuries with the Saiva jyolirUngam named Mallikgrjuna. 66 Among 
the Lingayats, whose historical base has always been the western Deccan 
plateau, the Vtra-Bapanjas, the master merchants of this western region, 
had a mountain (g uddn-dhvaja) as the coat of arms on its banner. Khan- 
(jobs, a widely worshiped deity in this region—himself said to be the 
"apotheosis” of a Lingayat merchant—is also known by the name of Mal- 

men are Maliayya, MallSppa, Mallei, and Mallinath. As an incarnation of 
Siva, the divine Khaoctobfi-Matlayya has a close connection with moun¬ 
tains: this points to the likelihood that the name Maliayya is derived from 
the Kannada male (“mountain”) and ayya (“father,” “lord”). 67 

The same Siddhes'vara of Sholapur is the subject of a rich body of 
mythic tradition in other parts of the interior of Maharashtra, where he is 
variously named Siddhefvara, Sid, Sidoba, Mhasvad-Sid, Siddhanath, or 
simply Nath. 68 This figure is identified with the deity of the Siddhefvara 
temple of Mhasvad (Satata District), whose cult was established there, ac¬ 
cording to an 1138 c.E. inscription, through a land grant made by an an¬ 
cestor of the Kalacuri king Bijjala of Kalyipt, a Cfi|ukyan vassal. 66 In one 
of these local myths, SiddhanSrh is a “sonnydsi" sent to the underworld by 
Sankara (Siva) to confront Jogefvari, one of the “Seven Sisters" of Dhan- 

The same Siddhefvara is identified as a human figure who in 1136 c.E. 
constructed a great water reservoir in Sholapur (Sholapur District), and 
who, through the performance of religious austerities, attained many sid- 
d/iis. Curiously, or not so curiously, Siddharija, a Cajukya king of Ana- 
hilvada between the years of 1094 and 1143 C.E., is said to have carried out 
an identical construction project, of the Sahasraliiiga tank, in his capital 
city, in modern-day Gujarat, hundreds of miles to the northwest. 71 Yet Sid¬ 
dhefvara has also been a title applied to powerful holy men in western In¬ 
dia. So, for example, Revana, a founder of the Lingayat order, "killed the 
goddess May! (in Kolhapur), who held captive by her valor nine hundred 
thousand Siddhas or Lingayat saints." 77 Ritual specialists at temples of the 
deified Revana and others are themselves called "Sids" (Siddhas): these are 
possessed by the god when they beat their own bodies with swords or sticks. 
Jostling with these local Sid traditions arc those of Vlrs (Vitas). In this 
context, a Vlr is someone who knows how to gain special yogic abilities. 
He has the power to subject the fifty-two spirits or deities (also called Vlrs!) 
to himself, or to master the siddfiis, by virtue of which he himself becomes 
a Siddha. 71 










4* Locations of the Siddhas in Indian Cosmologies and Soteriologics 

Already in the Agni Pur&na, Srisailam was known as a siddhak$etra, a term 
that may be read in two ways, on the one hand, as field (Jqetra) of the demi- 
god Siddha identified with the mountain itself, and as the field upon which 
human Siddhas lived and practiced. 7 * The KSS calls the Mountain of Sun¬ 
rise the "field of the Siddhas” ( skUhakfetra), 75 and in a battle scene de¬ 
scribes thirteen VidySdhara warrior kings, each in terms of the mountain 
of which he is the master.” 

Jain cosmological sources dating as far back as the second century b.c.e. 
are particularly rich in detail on the mountain haunts of the demigod Sid¬ 
dhas. 77 According to Jain cosmology, the easternmost peak of each of the 
six parallel east-to-west mountain ranges that divide the central continent 
of Jambudvipa into seven unequal parts is crowned by a Siddha sanctuary, 
and therefore named either SiddhSyatana (“Abode of the Siddhas”) or Sid- 
dhakCifa (“Peak of the Siddhas”). 78 Also according to Jain cosmology, four 
elephant-rusk-shaped mountain ranges radiate outward from Meru, the 
central pillar of the entire world system. The first peak of each of these 
ranges is named “Siddha.”, 79 Located closer to the periphery of the terres¬ 
trial disk is NandftvaradvTpa, the eighth continent of the Jain cosmos, at 
which this configuration is repeated, with the important difference that 
this mountain system features a Siddha temple sanctuary on every one of 
its peaks. 80 As such, Nandilvaradvlpa is a veritable Siddha preserve, a con¬ 
tinent reserved for the festive gatherings of these demigods. 81 Here, it is 
most particularly four Mountains of Black Antimony (Aitjanagiris), lo¬ 
cated at the four cardinal points of this continent, that are crowned by Sid- 
dha shrines. The earliest extant graphic representation of this continent is 
a bas-relief in stone, dated to a . d . 1199-1200, and housed in a temple on 
Gimar, itself a Siddha mountain. 87 

Hindu religious literature locates the Siddha demigods in a number of 
venues. According to certain recensions of the MBh—which adhered to 
the early “four-continent system" of Hindu cosmography—the paradise 
“Land of the Northern Kurus” (Uttarakuru), located to the north of Mount 
Mem, lies on the far shore of the Sailoda (“Rock Water") River, whose 
touch turns humans to stone. On either shore of this river grow reeds that 
carry Siddhas to the opposite bank and back. This is a country where the 
Siddhas live together with divine nymphs in forests whose trees and flow¬ 
ers, composed of precious stones, exude a miraculous resin that is nothing 
other than the nectar of immortality itself.* 3 This Uttarakuru location is 
found again in the circa fourth-century Vdyu Purflna, which names the site 
CandradvTpa, “Moon Island." This appears to be the earliest reference to 







this important mythic toponym, which I have discussed at length else¬ 
where, and which has already been evoked in chapter 4: 

To the south of Uttarakum, there is a moon-shaped island known as 
CandradvTpa, which is the residence of the Devas. It is one thousand yo- 
jams in area and is full of various kinds of fmits and flowers. ... In its 
center there is a mountain, in shape and lustre like the moon ... fre¬ 
quented by the Siddhas and Caranas.... Therefore, that mountain and 

the moon- 84 

The Vardha Purina locates Siddhas in mountain valleys immediately to 
the west of Mount Meru. According to this source, there lies between 
the Kumuda and Aftjana mountains a wide plain called MStulurtga. No 
living creature walks there, save the Siddhas, who come to visit a holy 
pool. This association of Siddhas with a mountain called Aftjana (“Black 
Antimony") reminds us of the Jain toponym mentioned above; 85 while 
the “moon-shaped" mountains of CandradvTpa appear to replicate the 
“elephant-tusk-shaped" mountain ranges of Jain cosmology simply by an- 

The sixth-century c.E. Brhat SanihiUl of VarShamihira and a number 
of Hindu astronomical works locate Siddhapura, the City of Siddhas, at 
the outermost edge of the central island-continent of JambudvTpa, on the 
northern point of the compass on the terrestrial equator. 96 Several other 
Hindu sources locate the semidivine Siddhas at an atmospheric, if not 
heavenly level. The Bhdgavata Purina (BhP) situates the Siddhas and Vid- 
yadharas at the highest atmospheric level, immediately below the spheres 
of the sun and Rahu, the descending node of the moon; immediately be¬ 
low them are the other devayoni beings listed in the Amarakoia, the “de¬ 
monic" Yak$as, R3k$asas, PiSacas, and so on. 87 This last detail may appear 
strange, since the Puranic literature generally locates such beings beneath 
the terrestrial disk, in the netherworlds. We will return to this apparent 
anomaly later in this chapter. A number of Indian sources situate the Sid- 
dhas at the very summit of the cosmic egg. This uppermost level is termed 
either Satyaloka (“Real World") or Brahmaloka (“World of Brahma/ 
Brahman") in the Hindu literature. In Buddhist literature as well, the term 
Brahmaloka (or BrahmakSyika) is employed. 88 In Jain sources, in which 
the term Brahmaloka is employed to designate the entire world system, the 
name for this highest level of the universe is Siddhaloka, the “World of the 
Perfected Beings." 

The Jains, who have historically been far more attentive to cosmology 
than both the Hindus and the Buddhists—by far the greatest number of 
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extant cosmographies are Jain, and cosmography continues to form an im- 
portant part of Jain religious education —have produced a significant num¬ 
ber of descriptions and graphic images of this realm. The Jain Siddhaloka 
is located at the summit of the “middle world," on the border between the 
world (loluz) and the nonworld (a-bka). This abode is represented graphs 
cally by a crescent moon often described as having the shape of an open 
umbrella, shown in profile on the forehead of the Loka Puru$a, the Uni' 
versal Man (fig. 6.c). 89 According to Jain soteriology, the soul, having re- 
gained its purity at the end of its ordeals, will leave its mortal remains be¬ 
hind and leap upward, in a single bound, to die summit of the universe, 
where it will alight beneath the umbrella-shaped canopy that shelters the 
assembly of the Siddhas. 90 Here as well, we may perhaps see in the crescent 
moon-shaped world of the Jain Siddhas the homologue of the Moon Is¬ 
land of the KJftN. 

thropomoiphued form of the Universal Man, or of Siddhaloka, the World 
of Perfected Beings, inscribe a man seated in yogic posture at the summit 
of that world. In these representations, we see, as it were, a yogic ho¬ 
munculus seated in or superimposed upon the cranial vault or forehead of 
a great man. When we turn to Hindu sources, we find a number of parallel 
data. An early source is the Bhagavad Gild (8.16), in which Kr$oa evokes 




rahmaloka; and places C 
under of the Nath Siddh 


there: “There dwell the Siddhas, divine sages, others who practice breath 
control, and other Yogins the chief of whom isGorak$a. They have gaseous 
bodies. . . . They are eagerly devoted to the practice of yoga.” 91 Another 
Puranic source says of the world of Brahman: "Here, Brahman, the Uni¬ 
versal Soul, drinks the nectar of yoga (yogomrta) together with the yo- 
gins.” M Here, we must pose the same question as we did regarding the term 
kfitast/io in the BhagavaA Gita. Is this lofty station where the nectar of yoga 
is drunk located at the summit of the cosmic egg, or rather that of the cra¬ 
nial vault, where the yogin drinks the nectar of immortality that he has 
produced through his practice? 


5. Exiting the Subtle Body 

While most Western scholars tend to view the Purapas as repositories of a 
particularly baroque genre of Hindu mythology, Hindus themselves are 
more inclined to see them as encyclopedias of early scientific knowledge. 
When one looks at the mythology of the Siddhas in these works, one finds 
very little: they are a generally nameless, faceless aggregate whose mytho¬ 
logical role is limited to cheering on more individualized gods or heroes. 















Figure 6 A Seated yc*in, circumscribed in cranial vaulr of seared yogtn, from a drawing liy an In¬ 
dian amsr commissioned by a British officer, 1930 c e British Lthrary ADD 94099, frr8 (derail). 


When, however, one turns to religious and scientific inquiry on the nature 
and location of the Siddhas, the situation changes dramatically: they are 
the subject of a sustained and highly sophisticated body of speculation that 
may have had its origins in Greek astronomy, and that “scientifically" de¬ 
scribed the process by means of which the practitioner truly realized the 
transcendence of his human condition. In a provocative article on the 
cosmology of the fourth-century c.e. Vistru Puroria, W. Randolph Kloetzll 
demonstrates that, according to the Puranic “logic of projection"—based, 
as he argues, on an image of the heavens as seen through the stereoscopic 
projection of the "northern" astrolabe, whose theoretical principles would 
have been introduced to India from the Hellenistic world in this period — 
it is through the eye of the supreme god Vispu, located at the southern 




own central womb and gestates the fetus that will develop into the cosmic 
egg (brakmanda) within which we exist. 98 The Vasudeva vyuha is thus at 
once “the body at whose center we exist, [and] the body at the center of 
our own consciousness... " w As Dennis Hudson explains: 

In the case of humans, the mapping places the gross body on the outside 
with the subtle body and soul enclosed by it and the vyuha Vasudeva 
controlling from the center as the Self of all selves, ... In the case of 
God, however, the organization of the three bodies is reversed— A dif- 










Yoga, whose souls are [contained] within their [yogic] breaths, is [both] 
ide and outside of the triple-world. They do not reach this realm through 
:s. They partake (of it] through vtdyd (occult knowledge, the magical 










cranial vault at a site knows as “Beyond the Twelve" (dvfldafanto) that is 
both “inside" the yogic body and “outside" the physical body. As the source 
of mantras, the triangle of the yoni is subdivided into fifty smaller triangles, 
nested inside of it, each of which contains a Sanskrit phoneme, worshiped 
as a Bhairava or a Siddha." 1 


Yet another type of yogic apotheosis is described in the eleventh- 
century c.E. Rasirnava, an alchemical work that offers a great wealth of 
data on becoming a Siddha, a self-made god. In its discussion of “revivify¬ 
ing water" (saiijfvanr/alam), this source relates that the alchemist who has 
drunk three measures of this elixir swoons, and then awakens to find him¬ 


self transformed and possessed of supernatural powers. After further treat¬ 
ment, “he suddenly disappears from human sight and becomes the lord of 
the Wizards (VidySdharas), surrounded by a circle of Siddha-maidcns for a 
period of fourteen Italpas."" 2 Later it concludes a description of khecafr 
jarana (“calcination of mercury that is possessed of the power of flight") by 
stating that the alchemist who ingests said mercury is uplifted immediately 










Chapter 6 

into the presence of the gods, Siddhas, and VidySdhatas, with whom he 
flics through the air at will."' The entire work concludes on asimilar note: 
“When all the fixed and moving beings in the universe have been annihi¬ 
lated in that terrible flood of universal dissolution, the Siddha is absorbed 
into the same place as are the gods ”" 4 

The place in question is, once again, Brahmaloka or Siddhaloka, which 
Puranic soteriology describes as a holding tank of sorts for gods, demigods, 
and liberated souls. This soteriology centers on the fate of creatures located 
in the three uppermost levels of the cosmic egg at the end of a cosmic age 
(mnfldyuga). The lowest of these, the fifth of the seven worlds (lotas), is 
called the World of Regeneration (janarlota), for it is here that those souls 
whose karma has condemned them to rebirth are held in suspension while 
all that lies below within the cosmic egg—bodies and mountains, the en¬ 
tire earth and the subterranean worlds—has been burned up and flooded 
out in the universal dissolution (pralaya). The two worlds above the world 
of regeneration, the highest worlds within the cosmic egg, are called the 
World of Ascetic Ardor (topolata) and the World of Brahman ( brahma - 
lota), respectively. Their names are descriptive of the nature of their in¬ 
habitants, for it is in these that the souls of practitioners who have realized 
the absolute (bra/murn) through their heat-producing austerities (tqpos) re¬ 
side during the cosmic night. 

The division between these upper levels, that is, between the world of 
generation and the paired Worlds of Ascetic Ardor and BrahmS/ Brahman, 
is brought to the fore in the process of the reordering of the internal con¬ 
tents of the cosmic egg at the beginning of a new cosmic age. After the god 
Brahma has restored the earth, nerherworlds, heavens, landforms, and bod¬ 
ies of creatures to their respective places, then those souls that are bound 
by their karma to rebirth in the world—souls that have been held in sus¬ 
pension in the World of Regeneration—are reinjected into the bodies 
befitting their karmic residue. However, those souls that have, through yo- 
gic practice, realized liberation, remain ensconced in topolota and brah- 
malota. Suspended high above the general conflagration, they are saved 
from universal dissolution and, most importantly, from reincarnation into 
a transmigrating body. According to the same Puranic traditions, these 
souls remain in the two uppermost levels until the end of the talpa, at 
which point the entire cosmic egg is dissolved. Yet, as we have seen in the 
Rasdnvwa passage just quoted, the self-made Siddha sports in that lofty 
world for no less than fourteen taipas, that is, through fourteen traz/ia- 
praiayos. How is it possible for Siddhas to remain at the summit of the cos¬ 
mic egg through fourteen mahapralayas in the course of which the en¬ 
tire universe — the “egg” itself—is itself destroyed and reduced to ashes? 




Where are they when they sport with the Siddha maidens and Wizards for 
fourteen kalpas? 

An indirect response to this question may be found in the Harivamia, 
the BhP, the TA, and the Suacc/umda Tantra, all of which ambiguously rep- 



in the junagadh District of Gujarat. Already in the MBh, one finds Subha- 
dra, the sister of Kitfta, circumambulating and worshiping Raivitaka 
mountain; and it is during a festival worship of the mountain itself that she 
is abducted by Arjuna."* A Jain source entitled the “Raivatacala Ma- 
hatmya" calls it the fifth of the twenty-one Jain suUhadris (Siddha moun¬ 
tains) and states that “here sages who have ceased to eat and who pass their 
days in devotion ... worship Nemlnath Ithe 22nd ttnhamkaraj. Here divine 
nymphs and numerous heavenly beings—Gandharvas, Siddhas, and Vi- 
dyfldharas, etc.—always worship Nemlnath." 119 A number of Purfiias, be¬ 
ginning with a circa ninth-century c.e . 120 passage from the Mtusya PurOna , 
also devote long descriptions to the site, which they term Raivataka. In 
these sources we clearly appear to be in the presence of a direct identi¬ 
fication of Gimar as both a terrestrial site to which humans come to per¬ 
fect themselves through Siddha techniques and as an atmospheric or ce- 

semidivine Siddhas. A parallel situation is found in the KSS in which 
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Mount R$abha, described as an abode of Siddhas, is the site to which the 
VidySdhara Naravahanadatca goes for his consecration (15.2.43-66), and 
to which he retires to sojourn for an entire cosmic eon, in the concluding 
verses of that monumental work (18.5.248). 

The pedigree of Raivata-Girnar goes back further still, mentioned as it 
is in the Mahdbhdrata both by the name of Raivataand that of Gomanta. 121 
A detailed description of Gomanta is given in the Harivamia . l22 This de¬ 
scription is important for a detail it gives concerning its formation and its 

The mountain called Gomanta, a solitary heavenly peak surrounded by 
a group of lesser peaks, is difficult to scale, even by the Sky-goers ... its 
two highest horns have the form of two shining gods. 123 ... The interior 
of this mountain is frequented by Siddhas, Caranas, and R&k$asas, and 
the surface of the peak is ever thronged with hosts of Vidy3dharas. 124 


6, Upside Down, Inside Out 

In this passage Siddhas, Caracas, and Rsk§asas arc depicted as dwelling in¬ 
side Gomanta while the VidySdharas are said to dwell on its surface. Here, 
1 will offer an empirical explanation for this description, followed by a 

caves, of which at least two (the caves of DattStreya and Goplcand) are 
identified with NSth Siddhas, and one could conceive that cave-dwelling 

Siddhas might be portrayed as living inside this mountain, with other be¬ 

ings, human and semidivine, inhabiting its surface. 

But this is not the sole possible explanation. Here, let us recall Kr$oa’s 
Bhagavad Gftd discussion of both the universal Puru$a and the human yo- 
gin as kutastha —situated on or in the peak—and the fact that the “triple 
peak” (trikuti ) is a feature of the yogic body, located within the cranial 
vault. This corresponds to a feature of Siva’s abode of Mount Kailasa, as de¬ 
scribed in the KSS (15.1.61-75): one may pass through this mountain via 
a cave called Triftr$a»" a name that may also be read as “triple peak." Let 
us also recall the BhP description of the apotheosis of the yogin, whose as¬ 
cent to the realms of the Siddhas in Brahmaloka and his implosion of the 
lower uutvas into their higher essences are shown to be one and the same 
process. 125 Finally, we should also bear in mind the Puranic doctrine con¬ 
cerning the fate of the souls of this universe at the end of a kalpa, with the 
mah&pralaya. Unlike the pralaya that marks the transition between two 
mahayugas, the mahapralaya entails the calcination of the entire cosmic 
egg, rather than merely its contents. While the ashes that are the end 








product of this process come to constitute the body of Ananta, Viyou's ser¬ 
pent couch, it is the fate of souls to be teabsorbed into Vi$nu, the Great Yo- 
gin (mahayogm), who holds them in his yogically entranced consciousness. 
In his state of deep yogic trance, Vi$ou’s consciousness would be concen¬ 
trated in his cranial vault, and perhaps the subtle triple-peak configuration 
(irikup) located therein. 

Might this be an explanation for the Jain imagery of the Siddhaloka, 
which depicts a yogin seated in the forehead area of the Loka Pumsa, be¬ 
neath a crescent moon-shaped umbrella? And might not the locus of the 
world of the Siddhas—now portrayed as a mountaintop, now as an atmo¬ 
spheric region, and now again as the level located just beneath the inner 
shell of the top of the cosmic egg—in fact also be a place located just be¬ 
neath the cranial vault of god, the cosmic yogin? This reading appears to 
be supported by statements made in Pataftjali’s Yoga Sfiiras (YS 3.5) on the 
attainment of supernatural powers of insight (jriana) through the medita¬ 
tive practice of mental restraint (sotityama). 116 Whereas Patanjali simply 
states, in YS 3.26, that “through sar\iyama on the sun, [one gains) insight 
into the cosmic regions," 117 the bfiasya to this work, later attributed to 
Vyasa, adds a detailed “Putanic” cosmology of the cosmic egg and its in¬ 
habitants, stating in its conclusion that the yogin, by concentrating on the 
“solar door” of the subtle body, obtains a direct vision of the universe in its 
entirety. A few verses later (YS 3.32), Patafijali concludes his discussion 
with “In the light of the fontanel is the vision of the Siddhas,” l “ which the 
bhasya glosses by stating: “There is an opening within the cranial vault 
through which there emanates effulgent light. By concentrating on that 
light, one obtains a vision of the Siddhas who move in the space between 
heaven and earth.” 

Where are these Siddhas that one sees through one’s yogic practice? Are 
they inside or outside of the body ? And if the latter, are they to be situated 
inside mountains or on their surface, or indeed under the cope of heaven; 
that is, ate they inside or outside of the structure of the universal macro¬ 
cosm or of some intermediate space-time? Perhaps it is not a matter of 
either/or here. As we have seen, the BhP portrays the practitioner’s apoth¬ 
eosis as his simultaneous piercing of the seven sheaths surrounding the cos¬ 
mic egg and his internal implosion of their corresponding elements into 
their higher evolutes within his bodily microcosm. In the medieval Siddha 
traditions, a mountain cave was the macrocosmic replica of the cranial 

vault of the meditating yogin as well as of the upper chamber of a meso- 

cosmic alchemical apparatus within which the alchemist transformed him¬ 
self into the opus olc/iymicum. The Mobius universe of the Siddhas was so 

rains with their own subtle bodies, and to enter into those mountains to 














concentrate momentarily on a pre-Pythagorean doctrine that was forma¬ 
tive to Plato’s theory, found in the P hat do, of cyclic rebirth and the recov¬ 
ery of lost knowledge as “recollection," anamnesis. This doctrine identified 
the female soul (psyche) with the breath ((meurna) that was dung upward 
through the head via the action of the diaphragm (prapides) to travel to 
higher worlds. The female psyche was a divinity that inhabited the human 


dying” (melete thanatou), by which they would fling their female psyche into 
the higher worlds to rememorate all the wisdom they had lost in the pro¬ 
cess of rebirth. The psyche would be made to rise along the same channel 
as the seminal thoughts, but would then continue beyond the cranium to 
the higher worlds where wisdom resided. 115 








THE FLIGHT OF THE YOGlNl: 

Fueling the Flight of Tantric Witches 


i. From Mothers to Yoginls 

As one moves forward in time from the Kushan into the Gupta period, one 
finds a change in terminology taking place, in which the multiple female 
divinities formerly called Mothers, female Seizers, or female Dryads come 
to be known as Yoginls. In the early stages of this shift, nothing but the 
general term changes, with the names of the individual goddesses them- 
selves remaining the same. Once again, these goddess’s cults have little or 
nothing to do with the classical Seven Mothers, whose “invention” was, as 
we have noted, a rear-guard action on the part of £aiva and Vai$pava sec¬ 
tarians attempting to recuperate the groundswell of goddess cults, both 
royal and popular, in this period. 

A window on this change are the iconographic chapters of the Agni 
Purana (AP). which fall into two groups, dating from the sixth and the 
ninth to eleventh centuries CJL, respectively. Both the sixth-century c.e. 
chapter 52 and the ninth- to eleventh-century chapter 146 of this work 
offer quite nearly identical lists of sixty-four Yoginls. However, whereas 
the former, in its descriptions of the circles of Yoginls, closely connects 
them to the female Dryads and Mothers, the latter (AP 146.1) calls them 
“Mothers of Space” (akdiarndtarah) and presents them as abstract prin¬ 
ciples. 1 Certain of the Yoginls’ names in both lists are reminiscent of those 
of the female Seizers and Mothers of earlier traditions: these include Re- 
vatT, Bidall ("Kitty"), and PilacT. 2 In fact, seven of the names of the Yogi- 
1 88 nls listed in AP 52 and 164 are identical to those of the female Seizers 





behavior, and function. The Kushan-era "Revatl Kalpa” of the KMyapa 
Sornluto (KS) enumerates three types of Revatis or JatahSritjis: the divine, 
the human, and the lower animals and plants (of which the avian is the 
primary subset). Some seven to eight hundred years later, a KJftN descrip- 



of mortals. (They move about in the form ofl the female pigeon and vul¬ 
ture, the goose . . the wagtail... the babbler and the cuckoo ... the 
owl or the pecokr owl, the saralt (Pavo bicalcawtus) as well as the gulf. 
(They also move about in the form of] the she-jackal, the ewe. the she- 



demonesses who pteyed upon the bodies of fetuses, infants, and children in 
particular, but also on those of pregnant women and adult males. When 
they were birds, they were naturally possessed of the power of flight. When 

either introduced themselves into the womb of the pregnant woman to 
provoke an abortion ot a monstrous birth, or they poisoned the mother's 
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breast milk to harm the nursing infant. In the mythology of Kr$oa, for ex- 
ample, Putana directly offers her own poisoned breast to the blue-skinned 
baby. Later traditions of the smallpox goddess Sttals and the Seven Sisters 
or Seven Virgins portray these as possessing their victims and preying upon 

their “eyes” or “vulvas.”* As a general rule, then, these goddesses or de¬ 
monesses of disease in some way penetrate the bodily envelope of their 
prey to inject them with their own fiery or virulent bodily fluids. Yet their 
penetration results in a pathological condition that consumes or bums up 
their victims from within. It is as if they at once devour and force-feed their 
victims. Put another way, they both destroy and re-create their victims, in 
their dual roles as “goddesses of the breast” and “goddesses of the tooth.” In 
her typology of these two goddess types, Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty has 
stated that “although food is given to the low-ranking goddesses [or 
witches, who are sexually free and attack men] to placate them, there is no 
reciprocity in this transaction; but the high-ranking goddesses, by contrast, 
are able to give back the food given to them, in the form of the pras&da dis¬ 
tributed to the worshipers .” 6 

In the light of what has been shown in the preceding chapters, this 


in exchange for their protection and nurture, as described in the Epic, 
medical, and Tantric literature, do in fact fit the reciprocity model. More 
than this, the worship of the female Seizers, like that of the female Dryads, 
is of the same nature and fully as old as that of the Hindu high gods whose 










goddesses who would otherwise consume the unprepared with their fiery 
energy, concentrated in their sexual fluids, as well as with their animal 
claws, teeth, and talons. In this, they carry forward the legacy of the female 
Seizers and Mothers of the earlier medical tradition. This continuity be¬ 
tween the Kushan-age female Seizers and the post-Gupta-age Yoginls is 
best illustrated by comparing the stories of the Epic king Jarasandha and 
the Kashmiri royal minister Sandhimati. 

The conditions of the Epic Jarasandha’s birth are well known. To the 
sonless King Bfhadratha of Magadha comes the hermit CaruJakauSika, who 
is welcomed with honor. Bfhadratha refuses a boon from the sage, but 
laments that he has no son. A mango drops in the hermit's lap; he enchants 
it and gives it to the king. The king gives it to his two wives to eat: both 
become pregnant, and each gives birth to half a child; their midwives 
expose these half-children at a crossroads. The Protectress JarS carries 
them off and joins them together, and they become a complete infant. The 
child cries out, the king and his wives come outside, and Jar3, assuming a 
human form, returns the child, who is their son. The king names his son 
Jarasandha (“Mended by JarS**) and proclaims a festival in honor of the 
Protectress. 9 ' 

The critical edition of the MBh states that JarS, although a Protectress, 
has the power to change her form (Jcdnvirupiru) and appears to King Bfhad- 
ratha as a beautiful shining goddess. More than this, as she announces to 
the king, she has long been living in his house, where she has been the ob¬ 
ject of worship! At this point the Calcutta edition of the Epic inserts the 
following speech*by Jarasandha, which demonstrates that JarS was in fact a 
Mother or female Seizer of the same order as §a$(hl, AryS, and HarTtT: 

I am a Protectress who stands eternally in every human dwelling. Grha- 
devl (“House-Goddess") is my name, and l was created long ago by Sva- 

yambhu. 1 have been established with a divine form for the destruction 

of demons. Prosperity reigns in the home of him who draws me and my 
son [Skanda?], together in a row with (other] young people, on the wall 
[of his house]. If he fails to do so, scarcity afflicts him. I am installed on 
die walls of your house. I receive constant worship. 1 who am drawn 
[there] surrounded by my many children am well-worshipped with fra¬ 
grant flowers, incense, and edible foods. I am always mindful of doing 

Jara is a Kushan-era “goddess of the tooth” who nonetheless reciprocates 
worship with prosperity. Her soliloquy, which highlights her nurturing side, 
ought not to make us forget, however, who she is and what she is doing in 
this myth. She is a Protectress who has assembled (samghaffayam dsa) the 
two halves of the future Jarasandha in order to more easily carry them to 
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the place in which she intends to eat them. 11 Like her female Seizer sisters, 
JarS eats babies. Yet it is for her assembly or fusion of the infant child that 
the future king is given the name jardsandha: he has been mended (sam- 
dhi) by Jar3. JarS, the erstwhile baby-eater, is also a baby-mender. 

The Tantric Hero, in his cremation-ground cult of the Yoginls, incites 
these multiple female beings to devour him—both from within through 
their fiery sexual fluids, and from without, by making him “food for the Yo- 
ginls"—in order precisely that they might transform him into their super¬ 
human lover and master. Behind his Tantric quest lies both the mythology 
and modus operandi of the Mothers and female Seizers, as well as the Vedic 
paradigm that every victim is but a surrogate for the sole true sacrifice, 
which is—following the example of the cosmic man, Puru$a-Prajapati— 
the sacrifice of one's own self. In the case of the Vedic cosmic man, Puru$a 

is dismembered through a primary sacrifice, but re-membered, mended, re¬ 

stored to wholeness, through a second sacrifice. In the case of the Tantric 
Hero, the restoration to wholeness that follows his self-sacrifice to the 


ravening YoginTs seems to be effected through a mending process that is 
quite identical to that carried out by JarS. We have already seen this in 
chapter 3, in the KM “bolt practice^]... of the knife," in which the prac¬ 
titioner is instantaneously restored to wholeness by the Yoginls after seven 
nights of self-sacrifice. This same process is described in narrative form in 











of witches in the midst of their circle, and that all its limbs were being 
mended (jarndfifyamAna). 13 Intoxicated by drink, they had felt the desire 
for sportive enjoyment of a lover, and not finding a Virile Hero, had car¬ 
ried off that skeleton. One by one. each of them placed [upon the skele¬ 
ton] one of her own limbs, and then quickly bringing a male organ from 
somewhere, they made his body complete. 14 Next, the witches, magi¬ 
cally drawing back (yogendkrjya) the spirit of Sandhimati—which was 
still roaming about without having entered into another body—put it 
into that [body). Resembling a person just risen from sleep, he was cov¬ 
ered by them with heavenly ointments, and he, the leader of their circle, 
was carnally enjoyed by them to their fullest desire. 15 As the night grew 
short, liana was filled with terror that those goddesses would again take 
back the limbs which they had lent him [Sandhimati]. In order to guard 
these [limbs], he resolutely approached that place with a shout, and at 
once the band of witches disappeared. Then their voice was heard: "May 

we have chosen as our lover. He who, when chosen by us, was mended 
( samdhttah ) with a heavenly body, will be known on earth [by the name 
of] SandhimSn and on Account of his noble character as Aryarija." 
Then Sandhiman, who wore a magnificent dress and a wreath, and was 
adorned with heavenly ornaments, recovered the memory of his past and 
reverently greeted his guru.... At the bidding of his guru he being free 
from desires, with reluctance consented to the prayer of the citizens to 
rule the country which had no king. Brahmins conducted him . . . and 
to the sound of music made him take the bath of the consecration cere¬ 
mony (aWu$eJui).‘* 

The most salient point of this account for our interests is the etymology 
of the rebuilt SandhimSn's name: it is based on the same verb, sam-dhd, “to 
mend,” as that of the second half of JarSsandha’s name. Like Osiris by Isis 
in Egyptian mythology, he is given new life by these YoginTs through their 
mending of him. Yet who was it who had tom apart and devoured his life¬ 
less body in the first place? The wolves that haunt cremation grounds are 
but animal forms of the same shape-changing YoginTs, who are very fre¬ 
quently portrayed as the wolf’s female cousins—she-jackals (fivds ). 11 Hav¬ 
ing enjoyed him as food and thereby devoured his mortal body, they put 

of sexual pleasure. 18 

As we know, a prime locus of Kaula ritual was the cremation ground, 
where blood offerings to terrible deities were the hallmark of practice. 
Then, with what Alexis Sanderson has termed the “Kaula reformation,” a 
move away from thanatos in favor of eros was effected. In this episode we 
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have a window, as it were, upon the nature of this shift. Goddesses who 
formerly offered their grace by restoring to life those who had sacrificed 
themselves to them for their gustatory enjoyment now offer the same to 
those who yield up their vital fluids to them for their sexual pleasure. In 
both cases, he who offers (himself as) “food for the Yoginls" is rewarded 



they “join together” (yojayami). The text's rationale (or rationalization) for 
this reading runs as follows: Siva created human sacrificial victims (jxifus) 
precisely in order that they might be liberated from suffering existence. 
This the Yoginls effect by killing them, since all they are killing, in truth, 
are the bonds that trap said victims in suffering existence. So it is that they 
join the souls of these pafus to their lord (part), Siva. Therefore, their de- 

tum. The Yoginls' “utilization” (upa-yrrj) of these victims effects their at¬ 
tainment of a higher station (itrdfivagati). In this way, “the Yoginls join 
together by their power: in this instance, they do not kill." '* 

Following this, the Netra Tamra launches into a discussion of three types 
of “yoga” whereby humans are empowered to confront the Yoginls who 
would so join them together, that is, kill and eat them, techniques that 
transform them into Siddhas or Virile Heroes. These techniques bring us 
back to the most frequently encountered “happy ending" of medieval fan¬ 
tasy literature accounts of male interactions with these powerful beings: 
the shared power of flight enjoyed by a Yoginl and her beloved Virile Hero. 
But in the paradigm presented by the Netra Tantra, even the brutish unini¬ 
tiated human becomes “joined together" and elevated to a higher station, 
simply by becoming food for the Yoginls. An interesting corollary to this 
discussion is the question of whether one may eat Yoginls: in the KJftN pas¬ 
sage quoted at the beginning of this chapter, we saw that the eating of the 
flesh of the horse, creatures with talons, snakes, scorpions, mice, and frogs 
is prohibited because these creatures tend to be inhabited by Yoginls. The 
ambiguity between the animal and the human as well as between eating 
and sex is highlighted in a slab, from the tenth-century Ranipur-jharial Yo¬ 
ginl temple, on which a scene of copulation with an animal appears be¬ 
neath each standing Yoginl image. 10 
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3. Early South Asian Aviators 

The historical origins of Indian traditions of flying YoginTs have already 
been demonstrated: the YoginTs are medieval heiresses to the earlier female 
Seizers, female Dryads, or Mothers, who flew because they were birds, birds 
whose power of flight was generated from the food they ate. We now turn 
to specifically Tantric principles of the flight of the Yoginl. 

There is a passage in an article by Alexis Sanderson that many stu¬ 
dents of Hindu Tantra have learned and repeated over the years as a kind 
of catechism: 

The KSpalika . .. sought the convergence of the YoginTs and his fusion 
with them (yogmimelaka, -melapa) through a process of visionary invo¬ 
cation in which he would attract them out of the sky, gratify them with 
an offering of blood drawn from his own body, and ascend with them into 
the sky as the leader of their band. The Kaulas translated this visionary 
fantasy into the aesthetic terms of mystical experience. The YoginTs be¬ 
came the deities of his senses (Icartmefvarfs), revelling in his sensations. 

In intense pleasure this revelling completely clouds his internal aware¬ 
ness: he becomes their plaything or victim {paiu) -The YoginTs of the 

senses relish this offering of “nectar" and gratified thereby they converge 
and fuse with the kocula [practitioner's] inner transcendental identity as 
the KuleSvara, the Bhairava in the radiant “sky" of enlightened con- 
sc iousness (cidvyomabhairava). 21 

In a single compact paragraph, Sanderson manages to describe quite 
comprehensively an important aspect of the transformation from the early 
traditions of the Kuia or Kaula to the excgetical traditions of the later Trika 
and £rividyS in particular. Yet, there is something troubling in the language 
of the first sentence of this passage, in which Sanderson states that the 
Kapalika’s was a visionary invocation of the YoginTs. As 1 understand it, the 
term “visionary" means a thing or person seen in a dream or trance, or in 
the imagination, in which case the translation of “this visionary fantasy 
into the aesthetic terms of mystical experience” does not appear to me to 
constitute a significant transformation in practice. 22 In both the “before" 
and “after," the encounter with the YoginTs takes place at the level of aes¬ 
thetic cognition: there are no “real" YoginTs out there with which the prac¬ 
titioner is interacting. Sanderson appears to put a finer point on matters in 
another article, in which he states that the initiate “mapped out a world of 
ecstatic delirium in which the boundaries between actual women and the 
hordes of their celestial and protean counterparts, between the outer and 
the inner, was barely perceptible," 23 but nowhere, as far as I can tell, does 
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he allow the possibility that the YoginJs with whom the practitioner trans¬ 
acted wete more than figments of overactive imaginations. 

Here. I intend to dance around this question of the reality of the Yogints’ 
flight, and to probe the question of whether theits was something more 
than a flight of fancy, and if so what it has meant to those Indians who 
have claimed to interact with them. In my considerations, 1 will draw on a 
typology suggested by Mitcea Eliade, which distinguishes between apothe¬ 
osis (“flying” to heaven at death), mystic ascension (the visionary experi¬ 
ence of flight referred to by Sanderson), and magical flight (of the “sha- 
manic” variety). In his Sfiamanism, Eliade states that 

the chief difference between the. . types of ascent is the intensity of the 
experience, that is, it is finally psychological. But whatever its Intensity, 
this ecstatic experience becomes communicable through universally 
current symbolism, and is validated to the extent to which it can enter 
into the already existing magico-religious system. The power of flight 
can ... be obtained in many ways (shamanic trance, mystical ecstasy, 
magical techniques), but also by a severe psychological discipline, such 
as the YogaofPataAjali, by vigorous asceticism, as in Buddhism, or by al¬ 
chemical practices.... This “magical power” is not an isolated element, 
valid in itself, based entirely on the personal experience of magicians; on 
the contrary, it is an integral part of a theologico-cosmological complex 
far more embracing than the various shamanic ideologies. 1 * 

Mystic ascension of a meditative variety is already present in certain 
Vedic and Thetavada sources. “Among all the things that fly, the mind is 
the swiftest," says the Ijtg Veda (6.9.5); “those who know have wings," says 
the Pancainnsn Bralimcmn (14.1.13); and the Kdlnigobodfii Jataka states 
that flight depends on “clothing the body with the raiment of contempla¬ 
tion." 25 So, too, are descriptions of apotheosis, as in the Vedic vSiapeya rite, 
in which the sacrificer and his wife, having mounted a “pillar,” spread their 













renunciation, partakes of a poisoned brew prepared by a female figure 
named Kunarpnama in the company of Rudra, to fly through the air in the 
company of celestial nymphs (Apsarasas) and boys (Gandharvas). Tran¬ 
scendence of the human condition, ecstasy, and Tantric flight are all pres¬ 
ent, in embryonic form, in this very early hymn. In her translation of this 
hymn, Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty surmises that Kunamnama is a female 
deity, whose "name may indicate a witch or a hunchback ”; w and one is 
struck by the similarity between her name and that of a dread yakkhinl de¬ 
scribed in the fifth-century c.e. Mahdvamsa, the Buddhist chronicle of 
Ceylon. Here, the powerful yakkhinl Kuvapnd (whose attendants have the 
form of she-dogs) kidnaps seven hundred of the soldiers of Prince Vijaya 
and holds them prisoner in a chasm. Prince Vtjaya comes to save them, 
which he does by throwing a noose over KuvapQS’s neck. 

She frees his men, and Vijaya and Kuvanpa sup together. She then trans- 
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at the loot of the tree, invites Vijaya to lie with her. And seeing this, the 
king’s son [Vijaya], looking forward to the time to come, (takes) her to 

singing in the night, and Is told by Kuvanrja that these are the yakk/ias 

hand. Vijaya slays all the yakkhas and himself puts on the garments of the 
yaJckha kings. 11 
















alchemical or yogic terms. The Siddha alchemist, having obtained mercury 
that is possessed of the power of flight, may, by holding said mercury in his 
mouth, himself fly through the air. 15 The fourteenth-century SOn^acihara 
Paddhaii provides a very matter-of-fact description of how the practitioner 
of hatha yoga becomes airborne: 


When perfected isolated diaphragmatic retention occurs without in- 



titioners in the uppermost levels of the cosmic egg. 17 A quite detailed de¬ 
scription of yogic ascent to these higher worlds is provided by the B/iaga- 
vata Purana (BhP). While the question of whether this ascent or flight is 
embodied or disembodied remains open, there can be no question that the 
principle of yogic flight is operative here as well: 

The sage should, having pressed his heel into the anus, indefatigably 

navel upward into the heart, he should then raise it along the path of 
the up-breath into the breast. Then, the wise one, conjoining (breath] 
with knowledge, brings it slowly to the root of the palate. From there, he 
whose seven paths [l.e., the eyes, ears, nostrils and mouth] have been 
blocked [and] who is without distraction brings it to the place between 
the eyebrows. Remaining (in this state] for twenty-four minutes, he 
whose gaze is sharp, having pierced his cranial vault, then surges upward 










5- Men Flying Spacecraft 

If we are to believe the KSS, our richest medieval source on every imagi- 
nable form of flight, kings also had recourse to “wind-driven flying con¬ 
traptions" (v&tayantrcwimBmm )—that is, gliders, built by clever craftsmen, 
to fly from place to place . 41 And, in at least one case, persons of lesser stat¬ 
ure could, with knowledge of the proper mantras, transform cowsheds into 
airships that traveled across entire countries in the wink of an eye . 42 


Kubera, the lord of the Yak$as, flies through the heavens on a man: for 
this reason, he is known from the Epic period onward as naravdham, “he 
who has a man for his vehicle ." 43 The protagonist of the frame story of the 












love. The same source gives several accounts of a stock piece of Tantric 
sorcery, known as tova-tiidhand, “corpse practice,” which entails, precisely, 
the use of a man, albeit a dead man, as one's hot air balloon. The hero of 
one such episode, a certain Vidu$aka (“Jester," “Fool"), comes to a crema¬ 
tion ground in the dead of night, where he secretly beholds a wandering re¬ 
ligious mendicant seated upon a corpse and uttering mantras: 

Suddenly, the corpse beneath the mendicant began making a "put-put” 
noise (ph&i-kOra), as flames belched from its mouth and mustard seeds 44 
shot out of its navel. Thereupon the mendicant, taking those mustard 
seeds and standing up, slapped the corpse with the palm of his hand. The 
corpse, which was inhabited by an enormous vetdia. rose up, and the 
mendicant then climbed up on its shoulder. Thus mounted, [the vam¬ 
pire] began to move quickly away. . . . iThen. having completed some 
business in a Durga temple], the mendicant went out, and again striking 
him with his hard, caused the i-etdla to rise up with the sound of 
And climbing up on the shoulder of him whose mouth was spewing 
flames of fire, he flew up, and went across the sky 44 
Here, the “vampire”-inhabited corpse is clearly a kind of flaming coolie 
in the sky, powered by the life force that, reactivated by the mendicant's 
mantras, blasts its way across the heavens, propelled by the jet of flames is¬ 
suing from its mouth and navel. 46 Clearly, it is the head and mouth of the 
corpse that are essential to its propulsion through the air, which squares 
with many of the cranium-based techniques proper to the “Aviator's Sci¬ 
ence” (khccari vidyd), which 1 have described elsewhere. 47 Such beliefs and 
practices continue into the present, as June McDaniel has shown in her re¬ 
search on “folk Tantra” in Bengal: 

Skulls are really not dead but alive, companions and friends of the sd- 
dfius. They are inhabited by earth-bound entities who seek spiritual 

during their lives. Skulls give their power, and this is the sdd/m’s offering: 
he may become guru to the dead. He can teach them the way to the heav¬ 
ens, and initiate them with empowered mantras, the keys to the king¬ 
dom. Spirits are said to cluster around meditating sddhus, but the sAdhu 
will only give mantras to those spirits who bring their skulls to him. They 
travel through the midnight air, carrying their skulls to offer, and the 
ones he accepts belong to the spirits who will be initiated. 48 
There is a certain fluidity in the terminology used for the powerful lost 
souls of the cremation ground that come to inhabit corpses or offer their 
skulls to high-flying practitioners. The KSS episode uses the term vetala, 
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But humans are not the sole passengers to ride vetdlas, pretas, corpses, or 
skulls. The twelfth-century PacalT Bhatrava image of Kathmandu 53 has a 
giant vet&la, more than five times his size, for his vehicle, a configuration 
that reflects the textually sanctioned iconography of the medieval cult of 
Svacchanda Bhairava, who rides on the shoulders of the preia SadSSiva.” 
Far more often, however, it is goddesses who ride pretas. These include 
Kali, 55 Kubjiki, 56 and Camunda,” the three most independent goddesses 
of the Hindu tradition in the sense that, unlike nearly all the other great 
goddesses or Mothers of Hinduism, these goddesses always stand alone, 
without a male consort, their fakti entirely their own. A significant num¬ 
ber of miniature paintings of Kali portray her corpse vehicle as a truly 
“inflated" male, a human dirigible, lying on his stomach. 5 ® The goddess 
K§makhya is described as standing on a “white ghost" in the Kdlikd Pu- 
rdna. 59 Finally, the Yoginls who are portrayed astride pretas are legion in 
medieval iconography. At least thirty tenth- to eleventh-century Indian 
sculptures show the great body of a generally mustached figure craning his 
neck to look upward at the Yoginl seated on his back. This motif becomes 
even more commonplace in the later medieval period, in both India and 
Nepal, where all manner of male and female figures are shown riding pre- 
las in this way. There is a relationship here between this imagery and the 
corpse practice (iaui-s&f/umd) depicted in the KSS account related above: 
it is when the corpse, which is lying facedown, “looks up" at the practi¬ 
tioner that the practice is known to have succeeded (fig. 7-b). 60 

The majority of the Yoginls depicted in Indian sculpture are multi¬ 
armed figures, an indication that they are divine “goddesses" rather than 
human “witches,” by which it would logically follow that their power of 
flight is not dependent on preux propulsion. At the ninth- to tenth-century 
Yoginl temple at Hirapur (Orissa), however, where many Yoginls are two¬ 
armed (and so perhaps represent human “witches”), a significant number 
of these figures are depicted standing over a (generally smiling) face or 
head. 61 Here, the iconographic reference may be to corpse or skull practice, 
rather than to the preta or vetah as vehicle for a Tantric deity. In both cases, 
we may see a reference to this technique for flight that was so widely 
evoked in the medieval literature. 

Although divine YoginTs are, together with certain goddesses, portrayed 
iconographically as riding on vehicles of various sorts, they are most often 
described in both religious and secular literature as self-propelled, flying 
through the air under their own power. Indeed, the standard Buddhist 
etymology for the term ddkini, a term used synonymously with yogmf, is 
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“she who flies," from the Sanskrit root tfi, or dai, "fly."* 1 The flight of the 
Yoginl—or at least the airborne (Wi ecara) division of Yoginls—is alto¬ 
gether natural once one recalls the origins of their cults. Like a great num¬ 
ber of female deities (or demonesses) before them, the Yoginls were often 
identified in mythology, sculpture, and ritual as winged figures, or indeed as 
birds. These are in fact the living creatures most frequently encountered at 
their favorite terrestrial haunt, the cremation ground, where human 
“witches," jackals (skids), and carrion-eating birds are all identified as Yo- 
ginls, whence their description, in the twelfth-century Dvy&fraya, as "the 
filthy birds of night." 63 It is altogether natural, then, that so many of the 
medieval Yoginl images portray them as zoocephalic or avicephalic figures, 
possessed of human bodies and limbs, but the heads of animals or birds. 
Like their Kushan-era forerunners, the Yoginls are quite frequently por¬ 
trayed as bird-headed in temple sculptures from ninth- to tenth-century 
Madhya Pradesh: these include the Yoginl Pifigal£ at the Bheraghat Yoginl 
temple, Jabalpur; Jauri, from Rewa, now housed in the Dhubela Archaeo¬ 
logical Museum, Dhubela; and the YoginT UmS from the Naresar YoginT 
temple, now housed in the Gwalior Archaeological Museum (fig. 7-c). To 
these may be added kuladetT s of modern-day north and south India who are 
also represented as birds, 61 and painted images of bird-headed Indian fe¬ 
male Seizers from the "Caves of the Thousand Buddhas" in inner Asia. 65 
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The principle of the YoginTs' flight is the same as that of the many 
winged Mother goddesses of earlier Hindu traditions, and, indeed, of birds 
in general. Thus the BrahmOnrja Parana states, with reference to the 
“Mother Protectresses" (rdlqasuntftoraJi), that “those beings among them 
whose energy is drawn upward (udcfsta) are known as 'airborne’ (idle- 
corah) In other words, their food fuels their flight. Other Tantric sources 
indicate that it is the consumption of blood and other bodily constituents 
that allows demonesses to change their forms, a power, it will be recalled, 
that was possessed by the demoness Jar5: “A SjkinT is a female Attractor 
(dkar;inr) of the blood, etc. of her victim, [which she uses) in order to 
change her form.” 67 Attraction and eating somehow go together in the 
Tantric sources: among the multitude of references to feeding the YoginTs, 
one from the KJnN (11.18} states that “by whatever means [possible], one 
should always devour [the victim one is] attracting (okrstun) One should 
honor the horde of Yogirus with food and [sexual] pleasure.” Beyond this, 
there was a notion in the medieval period that women had, in some way, a 
natural propensity for flight that was absent in men, as a statement from 
the twelfth-century alchemical Kakacandesvarfmaia clearly implies: “1 will 
now speak of other female aviators who move through the heavens. Diffi¬ 

cult of attainment for all women, how much more must it [i.e., the power 
of flight] be for a man!" 6 * 

A watershed for Yoginl traditions in everything but name, the 423 C.E. 

Gangdhar stone-tablet inscription, mentioned in chapter 5,' 69 reads as 

Also for the sake of religious merit, the king's minister caused to be 
built... this most terrible abode, strewn with a multitude of limages of] 
PakinTs (i.e.,] of the Mothers, that drove of joyous over-the-top gong- 
bangers who are pumped up to the rain clouds™ |on] the powerful winds 

This early fifth-century passage introduces a number of elements that be¬ 
come staples of later YoginT traditions. First, the Mothers are associated 
with loud percussion instruments, as evidenced in two coeval passages from 
the Horiuorrifo, which qualify the Goddess as being "renowned for the great 
clamor of her bells," and the female Seiiers as bird-faced beings “whose 








The second salient feature of the Mothers described in the Gangdhar 
inscription is that they are "pumped up” into the sky on winds produced by 
Tannic rites. Here, a connection may be made with an eighth-century C.E. 
play, the MdJati-Madhaua of Bhavabhiiti. In the thrilling opening scene of 
the play's fifth act, the Yogirij 75 Kap.il,lkimd.ilj ("She Who Has Skulls 
for Earrings")—who is the consort of a Kapalika named Aghoraghanta 
(“Hell's Bells")—is flying to a cremation ground. On her way she explains 
the principle of her flight: 

Beholding by the power of resorption the eternal Supreme Spirit in the 
form of Siva—{who], superimposed upon my six members [and] placed 
in the six circles, manifests himself in the midst of the heart lotus —here 
I have now come, rending asunder the cloud-laden sky before me, with¬ 
out experiencing any fatigue from my flight by virtue of my extraction of 
the five nectars (paAcimia-akarsanad) of moving creatures (jagotofi), 
{which 1 have effected) by the gradual pumping of the breath channels 
(nddm*n-udflyfl-krameno). K 

Commenting on this verse, Jagaddhara states that this female figure's 
power of flight is acquired by drawing upward (akadagamitva-utkarsu- 
praripadanot) the five constituent elements of the human body (ianrasya 
pancabhutatmalmsya ). Here, Jagaddhara glosses 8 -kjf (“draw toward," “at¬ 
tract”) with the term itt-krj, “draw upward," which we have already en¬ 
countered in the Brahmanda Parana's explanation for the flight of the 
“Mother Protectresses.” 77 l/t-lcr? (“draw upwatd") is also one of three San¬ 
skrit verbal roots that may be translated as "extraction," the others being 
a-kys (“draw toward," “attract"), and ud-dkr (“bear upward"). 78 The root 
krs, an extremely important one for Tantric “vernacular technologies" in 
general, denotes the “traction," the simultaneous “cutting” and “drawing" 
action of the blade of a plow through the soil. Attraction (dknrsanrt), the 
technique that lies at the heart of Tantric sorcery, is an omnipresent term 
in the Tantras. Two episodes in the final book of the KSS depict evil Ka- 
palikas using mantras of attraction to magically draw a woman and a Yak- 
Sin!, against their will, into their lairs. We have also encountered it in the 
/Ujataratigmf account of Sandhimati, in which the Yoginls yogically “draw 
back” (yngena a-hrfi his spirit;” as well as in the KJfiN use of the mantra 
bro hral) for the extraction (akrsti) of the blood of the Yoginls. 80 In the Ne- 
tra Tantra passage discussed above, the Yoginls are described as able to “ex¬ 
tract (akar$ayanti), in a moment, life from others (literally, ‘from foreign 
cities’).” 81 Flight, quite nearly as ubiquitous as attraction, while it is more 
often termed khecara, has “drawing upward" (utkrso) as its root cause. This 
feminine power of traction takes on a cosmic dimension in the case of the 






goddess Kali, who stands at the heart of the Krama Kaula mandalas: called 
Ksla-sanikarsaril. “She Who Contracts Time,” she draws back all of time 
and space into herself at the end of a cosmic eon. 

This Milaff-MBdhmia passage is immediately preceded by what I identi¬ 
fied—in error, I now believe—as the earliest reference to the six cakras in 
all of Indian literature.” Here. KapalakupdalS says: 

Victorious is the lord of Sakti surrounded by the Saktls, whose self is sit¬ 
uated in the midst of the wheel of sixteen channels (nadfcakro), (and| 
who, when his form is realised as dwelling in the heart, affords sidAhis to 
persons possessed of this arcane knowledge, land who is) sought after by 
practitioners whose minds are unwavering." 

The power of a female figure’s flight through the clouds afforded bv the 
pumping of her wind or breath channels and a cacophony of percussion in¬ 
struments appear to be the common features of both the Gangdhar in¬ 
scription and this passage from Bhavabhuti’s play. They may also explain 
the K&kacandeiwrrlmata's statement on women's “natural" propensity for 
flight. If we juxtapose thestf concepts with those found in a certain number 
of yogic and Tantric works, to the effect that, in contradistinction to men, 
a woman's “flow” through the nadis is constant and strong, 84 then we may 
have found the physiological principles of the flight of the Yogini. This 

dynamics of a woman’s subtle body as imagined in these medieval sources: 
KapSlakundala's inner “wheel of [sixteen] channels” (nddfcokra) 8 ' would 
have been a “turbine" of sorts, through which the channeling of air pro¬ 
pelled her into space. At the same time, it was a yantra in both senses of 
the term—a “device” for flying and a circular “array” surrounding the god 
Bhairava, enshrined in her heart. This same principle—of the “pumping 
up" (udaya) of a “wheel of channels” at the heart of which the god Bhai¬ 
rava is enshrined—is found in what Abhinavagupta judged to be the most 
prestigious of all the Tantras, the circa tenth-century Jayadraihayamala.*’ 
In the third hexad of this massive work, we find the same terminology 
as found in Malatl-Mddhava 5.1—2, but with one important difference: 
even as it refers to the “secret and manifold workings of the hidden Sak- 
tis,” the Jayadrathayamala has clearly internalized these within the body 
of a male practitioner, whose combined techniques of meditation and 
breath control serve to afford him the power of attraction (fi/arrsaria). As 1 
will show in chapter 8, this trend of the “sublimation” and internalization 
of these powerful feminine entities, and of the “masculinization” of their 
powers, was one that would gradually reduce the Yogini to the internal 






energy, the saka or kuruialinf located within the body of the initiated male 
practitioner. 

As Mdlatl'Modhaui 5.2 and jagaddhara's commentary make clear, what 
fueled the Yoginfs flight was her "extraction of the essence" of the five nec¬ 
tars (human semen, blood, urine, excrement, and marrow) 87 or five ele¬ 
ments (earth, water, air, fire, ether) of the human body. This is precisely the 
role played by the kwyjalini in the subtle body of hathayogic practice. As 
she rises upward along the medial channel, she implodes earth into water 
at the level of the sttidhtyhana (navel), water into fire at the manipura 
(navel), fire into air at the anaheua (heart), and air into the ether through 
which she rises at the viiuddhi (throat). The cakras that she pierces in this 
process of extraction or refinement are called "cremation grounds” in a 
number of hathayogic sources, bringing us back to the locus of the Yoginls* 
anthropophagy in the outside world. 86 Moreover, the kundabnr, a serpent, 
was preceded, by millennia, in Indian discussions of the energies of the 
subtle body by a creature for which flight is an entirely natural mode of 
being: this is the hamsa, the migratory gander, whose flight upward and 
downward in the subtle body marks the movement of breath in the body." 

The verse that follows, MdlaG-Mtidhava 5.3, continues to emphasize 
Kap§lakui;tdala’s percussivity, evoking a bell mounted atop her staff, and 
more clanging bells of another son, whose din resonates through hollow 
skulls. This last detail reminds us, once again, of the skull-riders of other 
Tantric traditions. KapSlakundalS is the Yoginl consort of a Kapalika, and 
in this scene she is flying to a cremation ground. Thus we are in the pres¬ 
ence of another commonplace of medieval Indian literature, which locates 
Tantric Virile Heroes together with Yoginls or Qakinls in cremation- 
grounds settings. In the case of the latter, they are always there to consume 
human 6esh, a role that extends as far back as literature on multiple god¬ 

desses takes us. To those Siddhas or Vlras who offer human flesh (their own 
or someone else's), they offer their form of grace, that is, siddhis, among 
which the power of flight figures prominently. This connection between 
the power of flight and the consumption of human flesh is also made clear 
in a passage from the Rdjatarangini, in which the last days of King Baka are 
described: 

Hereupon a Mistress of Yoga (yogetonf) named BhatcS, having taken the 
form of a beautiful woman, approached the king as night was falling. His 
memory of what was proper having been dissipated by her many cap¬ 
tivating words, he was delighted to accept her invitation to view the 
munificence of her "yoga feast" (yogotsaua). Then when he had come 
there at dawn, together with hundreds of his sons and grandsons, that 










world-conqueror was transformed by her into an offering to the circle of 
goddesses ( devicakropahara tdm). She who had become perfected (siddha) 
by means of that act left the mark of her rise into the sky (vyamaicra- 
maria). Resembling the imprint of her two knees, it is visible down to this 
very day. Even today, the memory of the event is perpetuated in the 
lodges (madias) of Kherf, (in the form of] the god named the “Lord of the 
One Hundred Skulls,” the Circle of Mothers (temple], and that rock 

As is the case in so many of these sources, an ambiguity remains con¬ 
cerning the identity of this yogeivart, this human sorceress who has taken 
on the role of a Yoginl: Is her power of flight the direct result of her con¬ 
sumption of the flesh of her sacrificial victims, or is it the result of the grace 
offered to her by the semidivine YoginTs, in exchange for her offering of the 
same? Here, it would appear that the latter is the case; yet in the Makur- 
M adhava and a number of other sources, “human” YoginTs appear to become 
airborne directly through their extraction of the essence of the bodies they 
consume. Perhaps the question is moot, given the KJnN% depiction of the 
YoginTs as "deities moving % in this world of mortals” in the form of female 
humans, birds, and animals. 91 Similarly, K$emarSja, in his commentary on 
Necra Tanvra 19.71, evokes a group of female beings called the Sabarls, 
whose minds are concentrated on mantras, who steal away the five nectars 
of human beings, and who travel over the earth in a moment, taking on a 
variety of forms. Whatever the case, the consumption of human flesh as 
the source of the YoginTs' power of flight and shape-changing abilities 
becomes a commonplace in the medieval period. Nearly all of the twenti¬ 
eth chapter of the KSS is devoted to descriptions of the YoginTs, and it is 
here that we find a long disquisition on their power of flight, as narrated by 
Queen Kuvalay3valT, who has become a member of a witches’ coven, a 
circle of YoginTs: 

At the conclusion of my worship, I suddenly saw that my friends, having 
flown upward, were roaming about in the field of the sky, each by means 
of her own supernatural power. Beholding that (sight)* I called in amaze¬ 
ment, and made them descend from the sky; and, questioned by me re¬ 
garding the nature of their supernatural power, they immediately said 
this: "These supernatural powers of witches’ spells arise from the eating 

of human flesh-" w Thus addressed by my friends, (and] most eager for 

the supernatural power of flight ( khecarisiddhi ) but anxious about eating 
human flesh, I hesitated for a moment. But then, out of my ardent desire 
for that supernatural power (of flight], I said to my friends, “May this, my 
instruction (in these matters|, be conferred by you.” 91 







Mother goddess temple (mdtfdevagrha) in the night. Entering, he sees a 
brilliant light. He prays to the Mothers to protect him. When the day¬ 
light comes, he finds garlands of bones and thf skulls of children. He re¬ 
alizes they ate from a host of Mothers |i.e., witches). He later hears the 
group of Yoginls speaking among themselves: "Today we must go to the 
gathering of the circle (cakramelaka) that is taking place in Cakrapura." 
The Yoginis find him hiding there, and carry him off with them.... One 
of their number, named SumanS, marries him. Leaving the circular gath¬ 
ering of the Yoginis ( yogmyaicalcramelalui ), she carries him away with her, 
up into the sky. 98 


A clue to the theoretical means by which a YoginT could have afforded 
the power of flight to her male consort may be gleaned from the conclud¬ 
ing verses of the twenty-second chapter of the KJftN, already discussed in 


The [work known] by the name of the "Bringing Forth of the [Kaula] 
Gnosis" was one million five hundred thousand [verses in length]. This 
(teaching) is the essence, O Lord, extracted upward ( samuddhfutm) from 
the midst of that. 100 This teaching [is foundl in every one of the Yoginis’ 
lodges in KSmakhya (the "Place Called Love”). (Bhairava concludes:] 















The Flight of i he Yog ini 

Through their pure knowledge of this [teaching], O Goddess, the [Yogi- 
nis] confer “seizure" and “release" (mgrahanugraha), supernatural power, 
and union (mdapaka) with themselves . 101 That which was in the condi¬ 
tion of the Fish-Belly—the great [textual] teaching (mahiidstra) that 
was brought down at Moon Island, O Mistress—is sung in KSmgkhyS . 101 
We have already seen that upward extraction is the stated principle of 
female flight in texts from this period. Here, the juxtaposition of the term 
samuddhrrum with the Yoginis' conferred powers of seizure, release, and 
union (mdapaka) with themselves is a clear reference to a broader body of 
Yoginl-related practice, also found in KubjikS traditions. Meldpalkal is of 
two sotts in these traditions, called "pleasing union” (priyamelapa) and “vi¬ 
olent union” (hafhamdopa), respectively. In the former, the male practi¬ 
tioner’s union with the human YoginT, or his consumption of her female 



Freud's celebrated “wolf-man” case, in which the wolves drawn by his pa¬ 
tient represented men he saw in coitus with his mother while still a child. 
Here, the image is of female predators —jackals (Sud), the most commonly 
represented carrion feeder on YoginT temple sculptures and in Tantric lit¬ 
erature , 104 or predatory birds—preying on their male victims sexually even 
as they tear them apart with their teeth or beaks (fig. 7-f). 

Exchange in both directions may be cast as types of drinking through 
the oral cavities of the partners, or as types of upward genital extraction— 
called txijrolf mudrd in both men (“urethral suction”) and women (“vaginal 
suction ”). 105 The relationship between these two readings of the term 
melipalka], on the one hand, and the pair “seizure” and “release" (ntgrote- 
nupaha ) in KJnN 22.11, on the other, is explained by Dorothea Heilijger- 
Seelens, on the basis of data found in KM descriptions of the yogmicakra, 
in what she identifes as "the essential meaning of the Yoginis ." 106 Here, 
precisely, it is the opposition between the Yoginis as inauspicious, ill dis¬ 
posed, and prone to destruction (nigralia) and their role as auspicious, be¬ 
nevolent, and related to creation (anugrdia) that is highlighted. In the 
“upward progress" (utkranti) and other ritual practices, there ate two types 
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The Flight of (He Yogini a.7 


of interactions that a male practitioner may have with the Yoginls. The 
one in which he offets them his bodily fluids, and in which they torment 
him, is called the "southern course,” which is further identified with up¬ 
ward movement, from the lowest to the highest of the six internal colons; 
the other, in which these goddesses bestow bliss, is conversely termed the 
“northern course” and is identified with downward movement, from the 
highest to the lowest of the six colons. These two directions of exchange 
are further identified with the terms tula (the Goddess, as Clanlned]) and 
kuldkula (the Goddess, complementing her male, Unclanned consort), re¬ 
spectively. Behind this, we can detect a still earlier phase of the Kubjika 
traditions, in which motion would have been rotary before being projected 
upon a vertical axis. As I indicated in chapter 3, the earliest mentions of 
the “Kubjika maodala” describe this as a hexagon whose six goddesses are 
enumerated from the northwestern corner, and whose rituals are construc¬ 
tive when the offerings are made in a clockwise direction and destructive 
when they are made in a counterclockwise direction (the term rugraha in 
KM 23.146 signifying both the counterclockwise direction and its destruc¬ 
tive result). Going back still further, this rotary motion of the Yoginls, 
which is also mentioned in Buddhist Tantras, evokes women's circular 
thigh-slapping dances in Vedic fertility rites, 107 We may illustrate these op- 


violent union (hoffio-nteldpa) 





male consumption of female fluids 
pleasing t union (priya-mefdpa) 
release ( anugraha) 


northern course 


male power of flight through “clanning” of male through 

removal of impediments ingestion of female discharge 

This Hindu dynamic is confirmed in a Buddhist Highesr Yoga Tantra 
initiation practice, which combines the language and imagery of hatha yoga 
(which, like hatha-melapa, may also be translated as “violent union”) with 
that of the female consumption of male sexual fluids and the power of 
flight. In the Buddhist context, this is called the "fierce recitation" (again, 
the equivalent of “violent union”), with seminal fluid being semanticited 
into a stream of syllables: 

First the male emits from his mouth a stream of sacred syllables. Then he 
visualizes the goddess before him, the “diamond demoness” (vqjra-yqgmF 









or wyra-dokmr). He then visualizes himself as the god and visualizes the 
Mother on his lap. The white vtxjra (penis) of the Father unites with the 
red padma (vulva) of the Mother: then the deities enter into union in the sky 
and enter the male adept through his mouth or between his eyebrows: 
they descend, pass through his vajra and fall and mix into the lotus of the 
Mother. Then the mantra goes "upward from mouth to mouth" |i.e., 
from the woman’s back into the man's). This is regarded as the forward 
recitation of the mantra; but if the direction is reversed, upward through 
the diamond path and into the moudi of the goddess, this is the fierce recita¬ 
tion... and (one] practices these in turn. This reverse direction bos the seed- 
mantra travelling up the spine, out of the mouth of the man and into that of 
the woman, down into her womb and out into his vajra, up through the 
spine and so forth as the cycle continues and is continually reversed, 1 ™ 
Here, one of the principles of the Yogini's own flight is being applied as 
the means by which she transfers that same siddhi to her male partner her 
power to "draw upward" (ut-karsana) not only allows her to lift off the 
ground herself, but also to draw upward—either through her upper or 
nether mouth—the impediments to her partner’s (light, and to activate his 
own energies, to the same end. 109 The circular Yogint temples, open to 
sky, were landing fields and launching pads for Yoginls and their consorts, 
the Virile Heroes and Perfected Beings. Over time these circles of Yoginls 
became internalized into the energies of the cobras of hathayogic practice, 
and their cultic practices—in which love and death become intimately 
intertwined through their extraction of the essence of their male lovers- 
cum-victims—internalized into the raising of the kumfalim. 





THE SUBLIMATION OF THE YOGINl: 

The Subordination of the Feminine 
in High Hindu Tantra 

& 


in the opening chaprer of this book, 1 suggested that it was sexual practice 
and in particular the ritualized consumption of sexual fluids that gave me- 
dieval South Asian Tantra its specificity—in other words, that differenti¬ 
ated Tantta from all other forms of religious practice of the period. This, 
the "hard core” of South Asian Tantra, first appeared as a coherent ritual 
system—the Kaula—in about the eighth century in central India; and 
there have since been more recent revivals of the original Kaula impetus, 
in fourteenth- to sixteenth-century Bengal and Nepal in particular. How¬ 
ever, throughout most of South Asia, a marginalization of Kaula practice 
occurred in elite brahmanic circles, from a very early time onward, which 
sublimated the “hard core” of Kaula practice into a body of ritual and med¬ 

itative techniques that did not threaten the purity regulations that have al¬ 
ways been the basis for high-caste social constructions of the self. 

The sublime edifice of what I have been calling “high” Hindu Tantra in 
these pages has been, in the main, an internalization, an aestheticization, 
and a semanticization of Kaula practice. It has been the transformation 
"from a kind of doing to a kind of knowing,” a system of "overcoding" that 

has permitted householder practitioners to have it both ways and lead con¬ 

ventional lives while experimenting in secret withTantric identities.' This 
transformation, which was effected over a relatively brief period of time, 
between the tenth and the twelfth centuries, especially involved the sub¬ 
ordination of the feminine— of the multiple Yoginis, Mothers, and §aktis 







(and their human counterparts) of Kaula traditions — to the person of the 

on a number of levels that involved: (t) the internalization of the Yogints 
and their circles into the cafcras of hathayogic practice; (a) the semanti- 
citation of the Yogints into seed mantras; (3) the masculinitation of Tan- 
tric initiation; and (4) the introduction of ritual substitutes for the refer¬ 
ents of the five M-words, including maithuna. 


1. Prehistory of the Cakras 

In his masterful book The Kapililuis and Kalamukhas. David Lorenzen 
makes the following cogent point concerning the goals of yogic practice: 
In spite of abundant textual references to various siddkis [supernatural 
enjoyments] in classical Yoga texts, many modem Indian scholars, and 
like-minded western ones as well, have seized on a single stifra of Patari- 
jatl (3 37) to prove that magical powers were regarded as subsidiary, and 
even hindrances, to final liberation and consequently not worthy of con¬ 
centrated pursuits. This attitude may have been operative in Vedantic 
and Buddhist circles and is now popular among practitioners imbued 
with the spirit of the Hindu reformist movements, but it was not the 
view of Patanjali and certainly not the view of mediaeval exponents of 
Hatha Yoga.' 

It suffices to cast a glance at the Yoga Sutras to see that the acquisition 
of siddhis was at the forefront of yogic theory and practice in the first cen¬ 
turies of the common era: nearly all of the fifty-five siitras of book 3 of this 
work are devoted to the siddhis, and the “disclaimer” in verse 37 of this 
book—that “these powers are impediments to samadhi, but are acquisi¬ 
tions in a normal fluctuating state of mind”— seems only to apply, in fact, 
to the siddhis enumerated in the two preceding verses. This is a view shared 
by P. V. Kane.' 

One finds very little of yogic practice, in the sense of techniques in¬ 
volving fixed postures (A:anas) and breath control (prAnAyAmn), in the Yoga 
Sutras. They are, of course, the third and fourth limbs of Pataftjali’s eight- 
limbed yoga (2.29); however, in the grand total of seven surras (2.46-52) 
he devotes to them, Patanjali gives absolutely no detail on these matters, 
save perhaps a veiled reference to diaphragmatic retention, which he terms 
sunnbha-vrui (2.50). References to the subtle body, the channels (nddis) 
and energy centers (cokros), are entirely absent from this work (although 
the hhOfya does briefly describe a limited number of asanas). It would ap¬ 
pear in fact that the circa sixth-century b.c.e. Chandogya Upamsad (8.6.6) 




had already gone far beyond Patanjali and his commentators when it 
stated: “There are a hundred and one channels of the heart. One of these 
passes up to the crown of the head. Going up by it, one goes to immortal¬ 
ity. The others are for departing in various directions.” 

Moreover, Patanjali’s “classical” definition of “yoga" notwithstanding,* 
many if not most pre-twelfth-century accounts of the practice of “yoga," 
going back to the MBh,' describe it not as a form of meditative or physical 
practice, but rather as a battery of techniques for the attainment of siddliis, 

including out-of-body experience, entering the bodies of others as a means 

to escaping death or simply to feed on them, invisibility, the power of 
flight, transmutation, and so on. 6 Similarly, the term “yogin” (or yogeivara, 

“master of yoga"), like its feminine form yogira (or yogesmn), most often 

means “sorcerer" or “magician" in pre-twelfth-century sources: thus, for ex¬ 
ample, K;anrasila, the rogue ascetic of the frame story of the KSS, is called 
a yogin: and Bhana, who makes a meal of King Baka in the Ro/atararigmr, 

is called a yqgefvarf. 7 The “Tantric yoga" that is being marketed in places 
like Hollywood has elided several centuries from the history of the origins 
and development of yoga, and altered its content beyond recognition. 

In this section 1 will trace the development of a number of elements 
specific to hatha yoga as such emerged in a variety of Hindu and Buddhist 

the eighth-century Buddhist Hevajra Tantra and the following Hindu 

sources: the eighth-century Bho&rwica Purity i (BhP) and Tamrosadbhava 
Tantra: the ninth- to tenth-century KJnN; the tenth- to eleventh-century 
KM and layadrathayimala; the eleventh-century TA; the eleventh- to 
twelfth-century Rudrayamala Tantra; and the twelfth-century Snmatottara 
Tantra. In this historical analysis, I will discuss (i) the emergence of the 
subtle body system of the cakras; (2) the projection of powerful feminine 
figures from the external world of Tanrric ritual onto the grid of the subtle 
body; and (3) the rote of these now-internalized feminine energies, in¬ 
cluding that known as the lumdalmf, in the male practitioner's attainment 

One need not go back very far to find the principal source of the seem¬ 
ingly timeless system of the six plus one cakras: this is Arthur Avalon's edi¬ 
tion and translation of a late work, the Sauakraninipana , as the principal 
element of his seminal study, The Serpent Pouter." Perhaps due to the power 
of the illustrations of this configuration in Avalon’s work, many scholars 
have taken this to be an immutable, eternal system, as old as yoga itself, 
and grounded, perhaps, in the yogin’s actual experience of the subtle body. 
A case in point is a recent work by Rahul Peter Das, which, while it offers 
an encyclopedic account of subtle body systems in Bengal, is constantly 
plagued by the author’s frustration in the face of the inconsistencies and 











contradictions between those systems. 9 In fact, there is no “standard" sys¬ 
tem of the cabas. Every school, sometimes every teacher within each 
school, has had their own cakra system. These have developed over time, 
and an “archaeology" of the various configurations is in order. 

We have already noted that Hindus have been worshiping groups of 
Mothers (matreokras) since at least the sixth century. 10 These were circu¬ 
lar arrays of goddesses “in the world,” that is, outside of the body, circles 
represented in mandates of every sort, including the circular, hypacthral 
YoginI temples. The gradual internalization of these powerful female enti¬ 
ties was effected by internalizing their formations into the hierarchized 
cnfcras of the yogic body. Two early instances of this process may be found 
in the KJnN and the KM. 

We begin with the presentation in the KJfiN of six categories of Sak- 
tis—the "Field-born,” “Mound-born,” and so on—that were outlined in 
chapter 6. 11 Here, a comparison may be drawn with a slightly later source. 
Ksemaraja’s eleventh-century commentary to Net™ Tantra 19.71. Citing 
the Tarurasadbhdva. KsematSja names these same six categories of Saktis, 
specifying that unlike the Yoginis, who dwell in the worlds of Brahma, 
Vispu, and India, these six types of Saktis all dwell within the body. He 
then goes on to identify these with six powerful and terrible classes of fe¬ 
male entities: the Yoginis, Devatas, Rupinis, Sakinls, Sabarikas, and Sivas. 
Most of these are described as draining the human body of its “five nectars," 
its viral fluids, but the language is ambiguous and seems to imply that they 
do so from without rather than from within. Following its division of the 
six Saktis into internal and external groups of three, the KJfiN continues 
with a description of a seventh type, called “Lowest-bom"— that is, an out- 
caste woman—and then shifts to a description of the worship of a cakra 
comprised of the sixty-four Yoginis and the fifty-eight Virile Heroes, “duly 
presided over by the Sons of the Clan." 12 Fifteen verses later, two sets 
of seed mantras—termed the “Clan Group of Eight” and the “Wisdom 
Group of Eight," comprised of vowels and consonants, respectively—are 
presented. These are to be written out eight times, with Clan and Wisdom 
graphemes interspersed. This entire sixty-four-part arrangement is termed 
the “Yogini Sequence.” 1 ’ 

It is at this point that the term cakra first comes to be employed in a sys¬ 
tematic way in this chapter. One who is devoted to meditation upon and 
worship of the first caba, named "Mingling with the Yoginis” (yogmf- 
melakam), obtains the eight supernatural powers (siddfiis); with the second 
cakra, one obtains the power of attraction; and with the third, entering 
into the body of another person; and so on to the eighth, which confers 
the power of realizing one's desires and mastery of the six powers of Tantric 






sorcery. This Great Cakra (tnafuicakra), raised at its apex (i.e., conical), is 
ascended through devotion to the Clan. The chapter concludes with the 
promise that one who knows the sixty-four arrangements becomes per¬ 
fected, and that the “Sequence of the Sixty-four Yoginls” is the concealed 
true essence of these arrangements. 14 This data is repeated with variations 
in chapter to, with the practitioner meditating on eight cakras of eight pet¬ 
als each, with the total of sixty-four corresponding to eight sets of eight 
seed mantras. 15 


In these KJnN passages, the term cakra is being used in a nontechnical 
way, to simply denote a circle or grouping of divinities, identified with ar¬ 
rangements of the Sanskrit graphemes. A similar situation obtains in the 
KM. This work—whose five-“cafcra" system comprises groups of dews, dfitB, 



immobile beings, inside of his body.... With [an extension of 1 one thou¬ 
sand kops, he is Siva himself, the maker and destroyer [of the universe)." 111 
The clear implication here is that the various dimensions of the “outer 
space” of the universe are being directly projected onto the “inner space" 
of the human body. In these early references, the circles or spheres of the 








outer elements, even when they are identified with various groupings of 
female divinities, are still far removed from the later, “standard" notion of 
the six cakras of the yogic body.* 1 


a. The Emergence of the Cakras as Components of the Yogic Body 

The earliest accounts of the cakras as "circles" or “wheels” of subtle energy 
located within the yogic body are found in the CaryOgti and the Hevajra 
Tamra, two circa eighth-century Buddhist Tantric works that locate four 
cakras within the human body at the levels of the navel, heart, throat, and 
head." These cakras are identified with four geographical sites (pftfios), 
which appear to correspond to points of contact between the Indian sub¬ 
continent and inner Asia: these are Kamakhya (Gauhati, Assam), Uddi- 
yana (Swat Valley?)," Purnagiri (Punjab?), and Jalandhara (upper Pun¬ 
jab). This tradition is repeated in numerous sources, including those of the 
Nath Siddhas, whose twelfth-century founder Gorakganitha identifies the 
same set of four pftfios with sites aligned along the spinal column within 
the yogic body. 14 The TAofFers a slightly longer list of pftfios “in the world,” 
before locating the same within the yogic body, a few verses later." The 
Hevajra Tamra" also homologizes these four centers with a rich array of 
scholastic tetradic categories, including Buddha bodies, seed mantras, god¬ 
desses, truths, realities, schools, et cetera." Their locations in the yogic 
body appear to correspond as well to the mystic locations of the mind in its 
four states as described in a number of late Upanishadic traditions, which 
declare that while one is in a waking state, the mind dwells in the navel; 
during dreamless sleep, it dwells in the heart; during dream sleep, it resides 
in the throat; and when in the “fourth state” only attainable by the yogin, 
it resides in the head." Later sources locate ten and, still later, fifty-one 
pftfios (identified with the Sanskrit phonemes) within the subtle body." 

The vertical configuration of the six plus one cakras that many identify 
with Hindu subtle body mapping emerges slowly, in the course of the lat¬ 
ter half of the first millennium c.e. Perhaps the earliest Hindu source on 
this system is the BhP, discussed in previous chapters.” Here, the “six 
sites” (?afsu . . scfidrvsu) named are the (t) navel (ndbfif); (a) heart (fird); 
(3) breast (urns); (4) root of the palate (svatdlumulam); (5) place between 
the eyebrows (Miruvorantaram); and (6) cranial vault (miirdfian), from 
which he “will then surge upward into the beyond (param).” What is the 
source of this enumeration in the BhP? A glance at the early medical lit¬ 
erature indicates that these sites correspond quite exactly to anatomical 
notions of the vital points of the body (mafia-mormora) or the supports 
of the vital breaths (pranayatona). These are listed in the circa 100 c.e. 







Caraka Samhitd as follows: head (murdhan), throat (kanfha), heart {hr day a), 
navel (rulWtf), bladder (basri), and rectum (guda ). 31 Certain later sources 
add the frenurn. 3 * the membrane that attaches the tongue to the lower jaw, 
to this list: this would correspond to the root of the palate listed in the BhP. 

$aivasiddhdnta sources give a slightly different account of the centers. 
These most commonly list five centers, which they call either sites (sthd- 
nos), knots (grantfiis), supports (adharas), or lotuses—but almost never 
cakras. These are the heart (firt); throat (kantha); palate (tdiu); the place 
between the eyebrows (bhriimadhya); and the fontanel (brahmarandhra). 
Quite often, the End of the Twelve (dvadai&nia )—because it is located at 
twelve finger-breadths above the fontanel—will also be mentioned in 
these sources, but not as a member of this set of five. So, too, Saivasid- 
dhdnta works will sometimes evoke the root support (mulildhdra) in its bi¬ 
polar relationship to the brahmarandhra, but without mention of the inter¬ 
vening centers . 33 

The first Hindu source to list the locations found in the BhP, and per¬ 
haps the first to apply the term cakra to them as well, is the KJnN: 

The various spokes (of the wheelsj of divine maidens {divyakany&ra) 
are worshiped by the immortal host in (i) the secret place (genitals), 

(a) navel, (3) heart, (4) throat, (5) mouth, (6) forehead, and (7) crown 
of the head. |These maidens] are arrayed along the spine (pmamadhye) 
|up| to the trident (tridandakam) (located at the level ofJ the fontanel 
(mimdasandM- These cakras are of eleven sorts and comprised of thou¬ 
sands (of maidens. 7 ], O Goddess! (They are] five-spoked (parkdram) and 
eight-leaved (ajp-patmim), (as well as] ten- and twelve-leaved, sixteen- 
and one hundred-leaved, as well as one hundred thousand-leaved. M 

This passage continues with a discussion of these divine maidens, 
through whom various siddhis are attained, each of whom is identified by 
the color of her garb (red, yellow, smoky, white, etc.). So it is that we find 
in this source a juxtaposition of ( t ) rhe locations of the cakras; (2) the use 
of the term cakra; (3) a description of the cakras as being composed of 
spokes and leaves (but not petals); and (4) a portrayal of color-coded divine 
maidens as dwelling in or on the spokes of these cakras. The problematic 
remark in this passage, that the cakras are in some way elevenfold, or of 
eleven sorts, appears to be explicated in the seventeenth chapter of the 
same source, which names eleven sites, of which six correspond to the six 
sites or cakras: 


) rectum. (2) secret place (genitals), along with the (3) navel 
4) the downturned lotus ( padma ) in the heart, (5) the cakra 
ith and utterances ( sanurastobhakam ) (t.e., the throat], (6) the 


Hie (i) 





cooling knot (grantfii) of the uvula, (7) the root (or tip) of the nose, and 
the (8) End of the Twelve;" the (9) (site) located between the eyebrows; 
(10) the forehead; and the brilliant (tt) cleft of brahman, located at the 
crown of the head: it is the stated doctrine that (this) elevenfold (system] 
is located in the midst of the body. 16 

In addition to using the term cakra, this passage also refers to the down- 
turned lotus (and not wheel) in the heart, as well as to a knot (grantin') lo¬ 
cated at the level of the uvula.” It would appear that Matsyendra's yogic 
body system contributed to the synthesis presented in the writings of Abhi- 
navagupta. In TA 29.37 he names the End of the Twelve, the "upward 
kunialini" (urd/nwgakundalinO, the place between the eyebrows (baindava), 
heart, umbilicus, and the “bulb” (kamlam) as the six “secret places” (cliom- 
mos) through which the kula is transmitted from teacher to disciple." 
Abhinavagupta's system also features a trident (trifula), located at the level 
of the fontanel, and a thousand-spoked End of the Twelve. However, we 
must note that whereas the KJilN discusses these centers as wheels pos¬ 
sessed of spokes or leaves, or as lotuses, the cabas of the subtle body in 
Trika Kaulas sources are whirling spoked wheels that, in the body of the 
nonpractitioner, become inextricable tangles of coils called knots (gran- 
tkis) because they knot together spirit and matter.”' 

Another likely source of Abhinavagupta’s synthesis is the Netra Tantra, 
of which his disciple K$emarilja wrote an extensive commentary. The sev¬ 
enth chapter of this work, entitled the “Subtle Meditation on the 'Death- 
Conquering’ (Mantra],” comprises a discussion of two subtle body systems, 
which KjemarSja qualifies as belonging to the “Kaula" and “Tantric” litur¬ 
gies, respectively. 60 Taken together, the two systems presented in the text 
and commentary appear to be more direct forerunners of the later hatha 

yoga system of Goraksanatha than do the KJnN and other works attributed 

to Matsyendranatha, who was Gotaksanatha’s guru, according to Nath 
Siddha tradition. The Netra Tantra’s presentation of yogic practice corn- 

channel, the raising of the "Sakti who is filled with one’s semen" the length 
of that channel, 61 and the internal production of the nectar of immortal¬ 
ity. 62 At the same time, the Netra Tantra agrees with the KJfiN on a num¬ 
ber of subtle body locations; for example, the “Fire of Time" (kaldgni), 
which it locates at the tips of the toes; and "Fish-Belly," which it locates at 
the level of the genitals. 61 Such is not the case, however, for the Netra Tan- 
tra's presentation of the six cokras, which is idiosyncratic with regard to 
every other yogic body system: “The ntujiaikra is |located] in the 'place of 
generation'; the [cakra] called rndyi is in the navel; the yogicakra is placed 
in the heart; while the [cakra] known as bhedana is placed in the uvula. The 











dipticakra is placed in the ‘drop’ (bindu) and the [cokra] called idnta is in the 
‘reverberation’ (ndda).” 44 The sole source to mention any one of these 
cabas is the eighth'Century Maloti-Madhava, in which it is the n&ji' 
cakra that powers KapalakutjdalS’s flight/ 5 A mention in the JayadrathayA- 
mala of“nWtyJ las] the mother of the phonemes ... the kundalmi" may be a 
reference to the second of the Netra Tantra cakras . 46 

Returning to the KJnN, yet another discussion of subtle body mapping 
occurs in this source under the heading of sites (srhdnns). Here, it describes 
eleven of these in terms of their spokes, leaves, and petals (dakts): in or¬ 
der, they are the four-leaved, eight-spoked, twelve-spoked, five-spoked, 
sixteen-spoked, sixty-four-petaled, one hundred-leaved, one thousand- 
petaled, 10 million-leaved, 5 million-leaved, and 30 million-leaved. 47 It 
then goes on to discuss a number of other subtle sites ( tryapaka, vydpmi, un- 
mana, etc.), located in the upper cranial vault, that one finds in other 
Kaula sources, including the Svocc/uznda Tantra and Netra Tantra 48 

A final KJnN evocation of the workings of the subtle body will serve to 
orient us, once again, toward the KM. 49 This is the work’s fourteenth and 
longest chapter, much of which comprises a rambling account of supernat¬ 
ural powers realized by “working the mind" through a sequence (krama) of 
yogic body locations, variously called cakras and “fundas” (“clans of inter¬ 
nal Siddhas’’?) 50 Toward the end of this meditative ascent, the KJftN 
(14.92) evokes “this seal, which is called ‘Unnamed’” (andma runrut mu- 
dreyam ), and states that “scaled with the five seals .. . one should pierce 
that door whose bolts are well-fitted.” One finds similar language in the 
KM, for which "Unnamed" is one of the names of the goddess Kubjika. 51 
Here, the statement “applications of the bolts on the openings of the 
body,’’ 52 occurs at the beginning of this work’s discussion of “upward prog¬ 
ress” (utfcrdmt), 5 ’ which appears to be a type of hathayogic practice. The 
KM passage continues: “The rectum, penis, and navel, mouth, nose, ears 
and eyes: having fitted bolts in these places (i.e., the nine ‘doors* or bodily 
orifices), one should impel the ‘crooked one’ ( kuficikd) upward.” 54 Then 
follows a discussion of a number of yogic techniques—including the Cock 
Posture (kuhm&sana) —which effect the piercing of the knot[s], confer nu¬ 
merous siddhis, and afford firmness of the self. 55 

Bhairava, the divine revealer of the KM, next states that he will provide 
a description of what he calls the “bolt-practices' 1 of the knife ( kjuriktidyar - 
galahhyOsa), and so on, which effect upward progress ( uthana-kdranam) in 
him who is empowered to use it. and great affliction in the unempowered. 
Having already discussed this ritual in earlier chapters, I will not go into a 
description of its details at this point. 56 Here, the salient point of this pas¬ 
sage concerns the names of the goddesses invoked and the bodily constit¬ 
uents offered to them. In order, their names are Kusumamalinl (“She Who 








however, in another KM passage, which locates six Yogints, called the "re¬ 
gents of the six fortresses,” as follows: Qamarl is located in the Sdhara, 
Raman! in the svadkiffhana, LambakarpI in the manipura, Kikl in the 
anahata. SakinI in the viSuddhi, and Yaksip! in the ajna. H In another chap¬ 
ter the KM lists two sequences of six goddesses as kulakula and Itula, re¬ 
spectively. The first denotes the “northern course” of the six cdtras, from 
the ajViu down to the adhara. and the latter the “southern course," in re¬ 
verse order. The former group is creative, and the latter—comprised of 
QakinI, RakinI, LakinI, Kakint, SakinI, and HakinI—is destructive. 6 * 

A number of later sources , 66 beginning with the Rudrayimala Tantra, 
identify these goddesses, which they call Yoginls, with the cakras as well as 












with the dhatus, the bodily constituents. The Rudrayamala Ttmtra's order¬ 
ing identifies these Yoginls with the following subtle body locations: Pa- 
ton! is in the muladhara; Rakiril in the svaAhiuhuna; Likin! in the mani- 
p ura; Kakin! in the anafiatu; Sakinl in the viiwUhi; and Hakint in the 

in the Srfma tot turn Tantra,' 69 other works place a figure named Ybkin! at the 
level of the safiosrara. 69 These Rudrayamala Tantra locations correspond, of 
course, to the “standard" names of the si* cakras of later hathayogic tradi¬ 
tion. They arc. in fact, first called by these names tn the KM, which corre¬ 
lates the si* standard yogic body locations with its YogihTs of the “northern 

Mark Dyc2kowski has argued that it was within the Kubjika traditions 
that the six-cakra configuration was first developed into a fixed coherent 
system.™ The KM, the root Tantra of the Kubjika tradition, locates the 
cakras and assigns each of them a number of “divisions" (Htedas) or “por¬ 
tions" (Itates), which approximates the number of “petals” assigned to each 
of these “lotuses" in later sources.” We also encounter in the KM the no¬ 
tion of a process of yogic refinement or extraction of fluid bodily constitu¬ 
ents, which is superimposed upon the vertical grid of the subtle body, along 
the spinal column, leading from the rectum to the cranial vault. Nonethe¬ 
less, it would be incorrect to state that thete is a hathayogic dynamic to the 
KM's system of the cakras. What is lacking are the explicit application of 
the term cokra to these centers, the explicit identification of these centers 
with the elements,” and the deification or hypostasizarion of the principle 
or dynamic of this refinement process: here I am referring to that com¬ 
monplace of hathayogic theory, the female kwujalinl or serpent power— 
who has perhaps been evoked, albeit not by name, in the statement made 
in this source that one should, through uckrdnci “impel the crooked one 
upward" (KM *3.1143). 


3. The Kundoiin! and the Channeling of Feminine Energies 

The KM makes a number of other statements that appear to betray its fa¬ 
miliarity with a notion of this serpentine feminine nexus of yogic energy.” 
In KM 5.84 we read that “[fokti] having the form of a sleeping serpent [is 

located] at the End of the Twelve-Nevertheless, she is also to be found 

dwelling in the navel...." ” This serpentine (b/mjaft'tjga-dkdrd) fakti is con¬ 
nected in this passage to mantras and subtle levels of speech, through 
which she is reunited with Siva. A later passage (KM ia.6o- 67) describes 
the sexual “churning” (mafnjtfianum) of an inner phallus (kngam) and 
vulva (yoni) that occurs in the manipura cakra,” that is, at the level of the 






navel. Here, however, the language is not phonematic, but rather fluid: th is 
churning of Siva and Sakti produces a flood of nectar. 

This is not, however, the earliest mention of this indwelling female ser¬ 
pent to be found in Hindu literature. This distinction likely falls to the 
circa eighth-century c.t. TarumsaAbhdva Ttmtra, 76 which similarly evokes 
her in a discussion of the phonematic energy that also uses the image of 
churning: 

This energy is called supreme, subtle, transcending all norm or prac¬ 
tice. -,. Enclosing within herself the fluid drop (bindu) of the heart, her 
aspect is that of a snake lying in deep sleep. . . she is awakened by the 
supreme sound whose nature is knowledge, being churned by the bindu 
resting in her womb.. .. Awakened by this (luminous throbbing), the 
subtle force (kata), Kuodali is aroused. The sovereign bindu (Siva], who 
is in the womb of Sakti, is possessed of a fourfold force (kata). By the 
union of the Chumer and of She that is Being Churned, this IKundalt) 
becomes straight. This |£akti], when she abides between the two bindus, 
is called Jyestha ... In the hean, she is said to be of one atom. In the 
throat, she is of two atoms. She is known as being of three atoms when 
permanently abiding on the tip of the tongue... - T7 
In this passage we may be in the presence of the earliest mention of a 
coiled “serpent energy"; however, the term that is used here is kui^lalf, 
which simply means “she who is ring-shaped.” This is also the term that 
one encounters in the KJnN, which evokes the following goddesses in 
succession as the Mothers (matrkds) who are identified with the “mass 
of sound” (Sabdmiii) located in “all of the knots" (saniflgrantfie$u) of the 
subtle body: Varna, Kuntjali, JyeythS, Manonmani, Rudra-Sakti, and Ka- 
makhya. 76 Also mentioned in this passage are the "female” phonemes 
called the Matfkas (“Little Mothers”) and the "male” phonemes called the 
Sabdaras'i (“Mass of Sounds”). Here we already detect the process of the 
semanticization of the Goddess and her energies, a process that becomes 
predominant in later Tantric traditions. 79 In another passage the KjftN 
describes Vkm3 as having an annular or serpentine form (kundaldkrti) and 
extending from the feet to the crown of the head: the raising of this god¬ 
dess from the rectum culminates with her absorption at the End of the 
Twelve. 60 Once again the kwvlahni serpent appears to be present here in 
everything but precise name. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the names of the Mother goddesses evoked 
in the KJnN In SaivasiddhSnta metaphysics, the goddess Jye$th3(devi), 
mentioned in the KjftN and Ttmtrosadbhaoa passages, is described as as¬ 
suming eight forms, by which she represents eight tattoos: these are Vama 
(earth), Jyestha herself (water), RaudrI (fire), Kali (air), KalavikaranI 




(ether), Balavikaraol (moon), Balapramathinl (sun), and Manonmanl 
(Siva-hood). This group of eight are said to be the iaktis of the eight male 
Vidyeivaras of the £aivasiddhdnta system, the deifications of the eight cat' 
egorics of being that separate the “pure" worlds from the "impure " 81 With 
this enumeration, we may surmise that MatsyendranStha was drawing on 
the same source as the SaiddhSntika metaphysicians.® 2 In addition, we 
once more see a hierarchization of internalized goddesses, identified here 
with the five elements (and a number of their subtler evolutes), as well as 
with the ordering of phonemes within the yogic body. That these are pro¬ 
jected upon the grid of the yogic body is made clear by the fact that they 
are said to be located “in all the knots." Finally, this list of deities from the 
SaiddhSntika system is complemented by the Mother named Kuwait 
whom the KJftN locates between Vam5 (earth) and Jye$(h£ (water). 81 It is 
a commonplace of later subtle body mapping to identify the five lower cak- 
ras with the five elements: Kundall would thus be located, according to this 
schema, between the rectal muladhara (earth) and the genital svadhi^^ham 

Jye$th5 (“Eldest") is a goddess whose cult goes back to the time of the 
fifth* to second-century b.c.e. Baudhayam Grhya Sutra. 84 As was indicated 
in chapter 2, she is a dread goddess who is mentioned together or identified 
with such terrible Mothers as HarltT, Putana, and JarS, 84 and inauspicious 
(alaJqmf) astrological configurations: in the Indian calendar, the monrh of 
Jyaitfba, falling as it does in the deadly heat of the premonsoon season, is 
the cruelest month. Jyeftha’s names and epithets are all dire—"Ass-Rider," 
"Crow-Bannered," and "Bad Woman" (Alak$ml)—and she is depicted in 
her iconography with a sweeping broom, the symbolic homologue of the 
winnowing fan carried by the smallpox goddess STtalS. 86 Jye$(h& belongs to 
an early triad of goddesses—the other two being Varna and Raudrf—who 
would later become identified with the three §aktis (Iccha-, jASnS- and 
Kriyi-), the three phonemes A, A, and I, as well as the goddesses Pars, 
Apara, and Parapara of the Trika pantheon. References to Para, Apara, and 
ParSparS in the Molmivijayottara Tantra (3.30-33) indicate that this triad 
was an appropriation of an earlier threefold division of classes of Mothers: 
those that liberate souls (aghordh), those that impede souls (ghordh). and 
those that drag souls downward (ghordtarOh ).* 7 

Both the KJfiN account of the raising of the ring-shaped goddess Varna 
from the level of the rectum to the End of the Twelve and the statement 
in KM 5.84 that £akti dwells in the form of a sleeping serpent in both the 
cranial vault and the navel are precursors of the dynamic role of the 
kundnlmi in later hathayogic sources. In the KJnN passage, the goddess's 
ring shape evokes the circles of Yoginls that rise into the air at the conclu¬ 
sion of their cremation-ground rites—and it should be recalled here that 





the cakros themselves are referred to as cremation grounds in the later 
hathayogic literature . 88 In the KM passage, it is the upward motion of fem¬ 
inine energy that is stressed. 

Perhaps the earliest occurrence of the term (cundolmi (as opposed to kun- 
dali) is found in the third hexad ($a(ka) of the tenth- to eleventh-century 
Jayadrathayamalo , 89 which, in a discussion of the origin of mantras from the 
supreme god Bhairava, relates the kun^ofini to phonemes as well as to the 
kolas, to which we will return: 

Mays is the mother of the phonemes and is known as the fire-stick of the 
mantras. She is the kuiidalmf Sakti, and is to be known as the supreme 
kali. From that spring forth the mantras as well as the separate clans, and 
likewise theTantras... .* 

we have been reviewing, develops this principle in his discussion of the 
upper and lower kundafmis, which are two phases of the same energy, in ex¬ 
pansion and contraction, that effects the descent of transcendent con¬ 
sciousness into the human microcosm, and the return of human conscious¬ 
ness toward its transcendent source. Often he portrays these as spoked 
wheels that, aligned along a central axis or axle, rise and descend to whirl 
in harmony with one another. In spite of the highly evocative sexual lan¬ 
guage he employs, Abhinavagupta's model is nonetheless one of phone- 
matic, rather than fluid, expansion and contraction . 91 

It not until the R udrayimala Trmtra and the later hathayogic classics at¬ 
tributed to GoraksanStha that the kurjdalmf becomes the vehicle for fluid, 
rather than phonematic transactions and transfers. This role of the kun- 
dalini in the dynamics of yogic body fluid transfer is brought to the fore in 
a portion of the Tantric practice of the five M-words, which Agehananda 
Bharati describes: 

When the practitioner is poised to drink the liquor, he says “I sacrifice”; 
and as he does so, he mentally draws the coiled energy of the Clan (kula- 
kundakni) from her seat in the base cakra. This time, however, he does 
not draw her up into the thousand-petaled sahasrira in the cranial vault, 
but instead he brings her to the tip of his tongue and seats her there. At 

this moment he drinks the beverage from its bowl, and as he drinks she 

impresses the thought on his mind that it is not he himself who is drink¬ 
ing, but the kula-kundafmi now seated on the tip of his longue, to whom 
he is offering the liquid as a libation. In the same manner he now emp¬ 

ties all the other bowls as he visualizes that he feeds their contents as 
oblations to the Goddess—for the kulo-kuruiaitni is the microcosmic as¬ 
pect of the universal Sakti . 91 









Here, the coiled energy at the tip of the practitioner’s tongue is not spit¬ 
ting phonemes, as in the Tantrasadbhdva Tantra passage quoted above, but 

stantiations of, vital bodily fluids. One may speculate as to why it is that 

the feminine principle of yogic energy comes to be represented as a serpent, 

now coiled, and now straightened. Of course, there seems to be some sort 
of elective affinity between the kurujalmf's function and form—however, 
the avian gander (futmsa), which doubles for the kwyfalinl in a number of 
sources, appears to fulfill the same function of raising energy from the lower 
to the upper body.** The KJnN’s discussion of the “goddess named V3ma” 
is framed, tellingly, by a disquisition on the hatjisa: 

From below to above the gander sports, until it is absorbed at the End of 
the Twelve. Seated in the heart it remains motionless, like water inside 
a pot. Having the appearance of a lotus fiber, it partakes neither of being 
nor of nonbeing. Neither supporting nor supported, it is omniscient, ris¬ 
ing in every direction. Spontaneously, it moves upward, and sponta¬ 
neously it returns downward— Knowing its essence, one (is freed] from 
the bonds of existence. ... In the eat [orally] and in the heart, the de¬ 
scription of the gander is to be made known. [Its] call becomes manifest 
in the throat, [audible] near and far. From the base of the feet to the 
highest height, the (goddess] named Varna has the form of a ring (kun- 
dnlakrtim). Ir is she who, seared in rhe anus, rises upward unril she is ab¬ 
sorbed at the End of the Twelve. Thus indeed the gander sports in the 
midst of a body that is both auspicious and inauspicious. 94 
Lilian Silburn suggests that it is the serpent's coiling and straightening 
that explain its projection upon the subtle body: a venomous serpent, 
when coiled, is dangerous; straightened, it is no longer threatening. This 
would be of a piece with the characterization of the kur)dalmT as “poison” 
when she lies coiled in the lower body and “nectar” when she is extended 
upward into the cranial vault. Or, Silburn suggests, the image of the kw^- 
dalini is one that borrows from the Vedic creatures Ahir Budhnya and Aja 
Ekap&da, or the Puranic a and Ananta. In fact, the KJi\N describes the 
Goddess's body as being “enveloped in fire and having the form of Ekapdda 
(i.e., of a serpent).” 94 I am more inclined to see the kundalin ?'s origins in 
the role of the serpent in Indian iconography. Temples and other buildings 
are symbolically supported by a serpent that coils around their foundations, 
an image represented graphically by a certain number of Hindu temples in 
Indonesia. Similarly, images of the Buddha and later of Vi$ou are figured 
with a serpent support and canopy. Finally, the phallic emblem of 5iva, the 
lingam, is often sculpted with a coiled serpent around its base, whose spread 
hood serves as its canopy. This is a particularly evocative image when one 










acoustic and photic registers lie at the forefront of their metaphysical sys¬ 
tems, according to which the absolute godhead, which is effulgent pure 
consciousness, communicates itself to the world and especially to the hu¬ 
man microcosm as a stream or wave of phosphorescent light, and as a “gar¬ 
land" of the vibrating phonemes of the Sanskrit language. And because the 
universe is brought into being by a divine outpouring of light and sound, 
the Tantric practitioner may return to and identify himself with this pure 
consciousness by meditatively recondensing those same photemes of light 
and phonemes of sound into their higher principles. 

This is, in the main, a gnoseological process, in which knowing takes 
priority over doing. In fact, as Alexis Sanderson has argued, one may see in 
the high Hindu Tantra of the later Trika and SrTvidya the end of ritual: 
“since [the] Impurity [that is the sole impediment to liberation] has been 
dematerialized, ritual must work on ignorance itself; and to do this it must 
be a kind of knowing ." 96 Of course, a similar transformation had already 
occurred over two millennia earlier in India, in what Jan Heesterman has 


termed the transformation of sacrifice into ritual: 










The Sublimation of the Yogini 



given sacrifice. It is the general and largely unchangeable part of the com¬ 
plex and the same for all sacrifices of the same type.” 

With this, we return to the practice of the karmkall, introduced in 
chapter 4.” In the high Hindu Tantric context, the ritual component of 
the kamakala- that is, rajapana, the drinking of female discharge—be¬ 
comes abstracted into a program of meditation whose goal is a nondiscur- 
sive realization of the enlightened nondual consciousness that had there¬ 
tofore been one’s object of knowledge. Through the meditative practice 
of mantras (phonematic, acoustic manifestations of the absolute) and of 
mandalas or yantras (photemes, i.e., luminous, graphic, visual represen¬ 
tations of the same), the consciousness of the practitioner is uplifted and 
transformed to gradually become god-consciousness. But what is the na¬ 
ture of the “practice” involved here? It is reduced to knowing, as the most 
significant Srividya work on the kamakala, aptly entitled Kanurfcafdvi- 
lasa (“The Love-Play of the Particle of Desire”), 100 makes clear (verse 8): 
“Now this is the vidyd of ICama-kala, which deals with the sequence of the 
cakras |the nine triangles of the SrTcakra] of the Devt. He by whom this is 
known becomes liberated and [the supreme Goddessl Mahatripurasundari 
Herself.” 

Yet even as the acoustic and the photic, phosphorescing drops of sound 
lay at the forefront of high Hindu Tantric practice, there was a substratum 
that persisted from other traditions, a substratum that was neither acoustic 
nor photic but, rather, fluid, with the fluid in question being sexual fluid. 
As we have seen in these earlier or parallel traditions, it was via a sexually 
transmitted stream or flow of sexual fluids that the practitioner tapped into 
the source of that stream, usually the male Siva, who has been represented 
iconographically, since at least the second century b.c.e., as a phallic im¬ 
age, a Imgam. Siva does not, however, stand alone in this flow of sexual 
fluids. In most Tantric contexts, his self-manifestation is effected through 
his female hypostasis, the Goddess, whose own sexual fluid carries his di¬ 
vine germ plasm through the lineages or transmissions of the Tantric clans, 
clans in which the Yoginls play a crucial role. In the earlier Kaula practice, 
it was via this flow of the clan fluid through the wombs of Yoginls that the 
male practitioner was empowered to return to and identify himself with 
the godhead. It was this that lay at the root of the original practice of the 
kimakalS, the Art of Love. 


5. Srividya Practice of the Kamakala 

Here I present a detailed account of the multileveled symbolism of the ka- 
makala, as it is found in the primary Srtvidyg sources, in order to demon- 





36 Chapter 8 

strate how the description itself of the kfimakalcl diagram represents a se- 
manticization or overcoding of the Kaula ritual upon which it is based. A 
word on the meanings and usages of this term is in order, composed as it is 
of two extremely common nouns, both of which are possessed of a wide $e- 
mantle field. The simplest translation of the term might well be “The Art 
(kalA) of Love (fednw)." Two other important senses of the term kola yield 
the additional meanings of “Love’s Lunar Digit” or “Love's Sixteenth Por¬ 
tion." Earlier, we also saw the use of the term kald in early yogic body de¬ 
scriptions as a subtle force, synonymous with the kuiyjalint, and the mother 
of phonemes. 101 Commenting on Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdloka (TA), Jaya- 
ratha (fl. ca. 1225-1275) refers to the k&makaln or kanuuattva as the “Par¬ 
ticle (or Essence) of Love." a gloss to which l will return. 102 

Nowhere in the history of these medieval traditions is the kamakala ac¬ 
corded greater importance than in SrfvidyS, which, likely bom in Kashmir 


where it has remained the mainstream form of Sakta Tantra in Tamil 
Nadu, down to the present day. 103 The kamakala is of central importance to 













recipient of calm water, sends out a set of ripples that interfere construe- 
lively and destructively with one another. This, too, appears to be the 
image the Srtvidya theoreticians had in mind when they described the re¬ 
lationship of the nonmanifest male and manifest female aspects of the god¬ 
head in terms of water and waves. In his commentary on Yoginifirdayo (YH) 
■ .35, the thirteenth- to fourteenth-century Amttananda (whose teacher, 
Punyanandanatha, was the author of the KKV) 106 states: 


The waves are the amassing, the multitude of the constituent parts of 
KSmeSvara and KSmeSvart. It |the heart of the SrTcakra] is surrounded by 
these waves and ripples as they heave (together]. . . . Here, the wotd 
“wave” (irrmi) means that ParameSvara Ihere, a synonym of KSmeSvata|, 
who is light, is the ocean: and Kamefvarl, who is conscious awareness, is 

which they [Paramesvara and KjmeSvari] amass themselves. Just as 

too che [Srljcakra, composed of the thiny-six tattoos ■ ■ . arises from and 
goes (back to Paramesvara]. 107 

' It is, then, a phosphorescing (spfwrad) drop of sound (bindtt) that ani¬ 
mates this cosmogtam and the universe, and into which the mind of the 
person who meditates upon it is resorbed. This drop is the point located at 
the center of the Sficakra, and the kamakald is a “close-up," as it were, of 
this drop. When one zooms in on it meditatively, one sees that it is com¬ 
posed of three or four elements whose interplay constitutes the first mo¬ 
ment of the transition, within the godhead, from pure interiority to exter¬ 
nal manifestation, from the pure light of effulgent consciousness (p rakasa) 
to conscious awareness (vimarsa). I now give an account of these constitu¬ 
ent elements of the kSmakala and che means and ends of meditation upon 
them, as described in the SrTvidya and the broader Tantric literature.' 08 

Dirk Jan Hoens has translated kdmakala as the “Divine Principle (kali i) 
[manifesting itself as] Desire (lutona).” In this context, 

the triad of Siva-Sakti-Nada [are given] the name Kamakala . . Siva 
and Sakti are called Kamefvara and Kames'varl. The kamakala symbol¬ 
izes the creative union of the primeval parental pair; a pulsating, cosmic 
atom with two nuclei graphically represented by a white and red dot 
which automatically produce a third point of gravity. This situation is of¬ 
ten represented in graphical form as a triangle. This can be done in two 

when this triad is enriched with a fourth element so as to constitute the 
graphic representation of the most potent parts of Devi's mystical body 














constitute a phtmematic rendering of the kdmakald, since Kama is Para- 
maiiva (whose desire to create gives rise to the universe), pure effulgence, 
and the lust phoneme, which is A; and Kata signifies reflective conscious¬ 
ness and the last phoneme, which is HA. 112 

Located in the heart of the hexagon formed by the two intersecting 
triangles is the kundalini, the coiled serpent who here takes the form of 
the Sanskrit grapheme I (which, together with the bindu—the graphic 
dot over a Sanskrit character that represents the nasalization of a sound— 
becomes Iqi) However, lip is also the special grapheme of the supreme 
SrTvidya goddess, Triputasundarl. Termed the trikhaiyja (“having three 
parts"), it is meditatively viewed as the body of the goddess, composed of 
head, breasts, and voni. 111 As such, it constitutes a redoubling of the sym¬ 
bolism of the intersecting Siva and Sakti triangles. It is)n the form of the 
Im grapheme then, that energy, in the coiled form of the kirndafinf serpent, 
dwells between the bindu and the visorga, that is, between the first and last 
phonemes and graphemes of the Sanskrit “garland of letters.” Lastly, the 
liunAalmi is represented in the form of the serpentine grapheme Im because 
it is a commonplace of the Hindu yogic tradition that the female Sakti, 
which dwells in a tightly coiled form in the lower abdomen of humans, can 
be awakened through yogic practice to uncoil and rise upward, along the 
spinal column, to the cranial vault. Here then, the grapheme lip also rep¬ 
resents a yogic process that extends from the base to the apex of the yogic 
body. Later commentators would find additional correlates to this configu¬ 
ration, identifying the four components of facet breasts, and yoni with four 
goddesses, four stages of speech, and four adorns within the subtle body. 114 

There are no less than six levels of overcoding in the Tantric interpre¬ 
tation of this diagram, which reflect so many bipolar oppositions medi¬ 
ated by a third dynamic or transformative element. These oppositions are 
(i) Siva and £akti, the male and female principles of the universe in es¬ 
sence and manifestation^ (a) the phonemes A and HA, the primal and 
final utterances of the phonematic continuum that is the Sanskrit alpha¬ 
bet; (3) the effulgent graphemes or photemes representing the phonemes 
A and HA, here the bmdu (a single point or drop) and the visargfl (a double 
point or drop); 11 ’ (4) two subtle ot yogic “drops," the one red and female 
and the other white and male, which combine to form a third “great 
drop”; 116 (5) male and female sexual emissions; and (6) the corporeal 
mouth and vulva of the maiden upon whom this diagram is projected in 
Kaula-based practice. 

These bipolarities are mediated by the serpentine nexus of female en¬ 
ergy, the kundalmi, who in her yogic rise from the base to the apex of the 
system is described as telescoping the lower phonemes and graphemes of 
the Sanskrit garland of letters back into their higher evolutes, until all are 






absorbed in the bindu. the dimensionless point at which all manifest sound 

bearing a yogic valence in this diagram and its interpretation are the ele¬ 
ments sun, moon, and fire. Identified here with the upper bmdu and lower 
visarga, respectively, these also represent the three primary channels of yo¬ 
gic energy, the right, left, and central channels, respectively. 

Finally, we also detect a sexual substrate to this diagram. First of all, the 
first member of the compound is, after all, “ltdma,” erotic love, and the 
name of the Indian Eros or Love, whose arts are described in works like 
the Kama Sutra. Second, the ritual support of this meditation is a maiden's 
naked body. Of course, in high Hindu Tantra, the flesh-and-blood maiden 
substrate is done away with, with the abstract schematic visualization suf¬ 
ficing for the refined practitioner. Yet she remains present, just beneath the 
surface of her geometric and semantic abstraction, as such was effected in 

these later cosmeticized traditions. In a discussion of the kamakala. the Yo- 
gmihrdaya describes the two bmdu, that make up the comers of the base of 
the Siva triangle and the breasts of the maiden as red and white in color. 
Here, the white and red drops are "Siva and Sakti absorbed in their move¬ 
ment of expansion and contraction." 117 Clearly, the bindus so described are 
not abstract points but rather subtle drops of sexual fluids, that is, male se¬ 
men and female uterine blood, 118 Thus, the bmdu as photic grapheme^di- 
mensionless point of light) and the bmdu as acoustic phoneme (dimen¬ 
sionless vibration, particle of speech) are overcodings of the abstract red 
and white bindus of the subtle body physiology of yogic practice, which are 
in turn overcodings of concrete drops of male and female sexual fluids (par¬ 
ticles of love). These unite, in the upper bmdu at the apex of the triangle, 
in the mouth (tmddiam) of the maiden, into a mahabindu, a “great drop." 
We are reminded, however, that her mouth, the apex of the upturned Siva 
triangle, is “reflected” in her vulva, the apex of the downturned Sakti tri¬ 
angle." 0 Furthermore, as we have noted, a woman’s oral cavity is reflected, 
redoubled in her vulva, her “nether mouth,” 

The fact that these divine principles were transacting in something 
more concrete than graphemes and phonemes is made abundantly clear 
even in these scholasticist, semanticizing sources. On the basis of termi¬ 
nology alone, we can see that the conceptual matrix is sexual. The absolute 
flashes forth, in phosphorescent effulgence (spfiurattd; idldsa). It expands as 
a phosphorescent wave, a welling, a swelling (spburod-urmi) 120 ... thereby 
manifesting the cosmos made up of the thirty-six metaphysical categories 
(tattoos), from Siva down to the element earth-The Goddess is lumi¬ 
nously conscious (prakiSOmariana) -She is “throbbing incarnate” (span- 

doriipinr), being immersed in bliss (Onanda)_The cosmos is her manifest 






form, but, though shining as the "essence of divine loveplay" (divyakriti&ra- 
soUdsa), the Absolute is pure undivided light and bliss. 111 

The subliminal sexual referents of this abstract image of the “Art of 
Love” were not entirely lost on the SrTvidyS theoreticians. That they were 
aware of such is made clear from a debate that raged within the school con¬ 
cerning the relative legitimacy of conventional (sotnaya) meditation on 
the kamakali as opposed to the Kaula form of the same. It was in this latter 
(and earlier) case that a maiden’s naked body was used as the meditational 
substrate. 1 ” A number of SrlvidyS commentators, led by the venerable 
seventeenth-century master BhSskararaya, insisted on the literal use of this 
meditation support, together with the referents of the five M-words, all of 
which smacked of the Kaula practices. 111 Finally, the names of “Our Lord 
and Lady of Love,” in addition to their associations evoked above, ate also 
identified, in the pre-fourteenth-century Kali kd Purdtja, with the pftfca of 
KamSkhyi, whose sexual associations are legion in Tantric traditions.”* 

Elsewhere the worship of the sixteen NityS goddesses who constitute 


teen lunar titfiis,” 5 includes offerings of meat and alcohol. It is especially 
the names of these sixteen Nitya goddesses that constitute the most obvi¬ 
ous bridge between this and the earliet Kaula version of the same, given 



sources as the sculpted images of the “eightfold practice of the kamakala” 
occupied on the early Tantric temples of Orissa. 1 ” The sole variation be¬ 
tween the two lists lies in the name of the first Sakti: she is KameSvarl in 
Srlvidya sources and Kamel? in the Kaula diagram.” 8 










secret, among the initiated virtuosi. This trend of the progressive refine' 
merit of antinomian practice into a gnoseological system grounded in the 
aesthetics of vision and audition culminates in the fSrtvidya tradition. 
Quite significantly, it is the image of a drop (firndu) that recurs, across the 
entire gamut of Tantric theory and practice, as the form that encapsulates 
the being, energy, and pure consciousness of the divine; and so it is that we 
encounter a multiplicity of references to drops of fluid, drops of light, drops 
of sound, and drops of gnosis. The language of phonemes and photemes, of 
mantras and yantras, make it possible for practitioners of high Hindu Tan- 
tra to discuss, in abstract, asexual terms, what was and remains, at bottom, 
a sexual body of practice. Through it, particles of love become transformed 
into particles of speech. 

This is the explicit teaching of the (twelfth-century?) Vatulanatha Sutra 
(VNS) and its commentary by the sixteenth-century Anantaiaktipada, 1 -” 
according to which the mystic is effortlessly initiated, without the aid of 
external gurus or masters, by his own divinized powers of cognition, called 
“YoginTs.” 150 In the sixth verse to his commentarial introduction, Anan- 
taSaktipSda evokes the “surras emitted from the mouth of the YoginI," and, 
in fact, each of the aphoristic teachings of this text is, according to him, 
presented by an internal YoginI. It is in this way that that the overtly sex¬ 
ual language of the fifth surra, “From the sexual union of the Siddha and 
the YoginI the great mingling (mafiameldpa) arises,” 131 is entirely subli¬ 
mated and semanticized by Anantafaktipada: 

The expression “Siddha-YoginI” designates those who are Yogmrs and 
Siddhas, that is, the divinities of the senses and the objects of the senses. 
Their close contact is the “sexual union” of the two: the coming together 
of object [what is grasped) and subject [grasper]; or, again, their mutual 
and perfect embrace. By virtue of this embrace, an uninterrupted “great 
mystic union'' (mafiamel^pa) occurs; that is, a sudden awakening or fluid 
equilibrium (rnoMsthnarasya) which takes place constantly and every¬ 
where in the ether of transcendent consciousness, when the duality of 
subjectivity and objectivity has melted away. 

Here, the ritualized and sexualized Kaula “minglings" (meldpas) of flesh- 
and-blood YoginTs and Siddhas that once took place on isolated hilltops on 
new moon nights now occur at all times within the “heart" of the enlight¬ 
ened Tantric practitioner, where they form the entourage of Bhairava-as- 
pure-consciousness and are characterized by their "extremely subtle vibra¬ 
tional activity.” 133 In the context of these semanticized renderings, it is 
mantras that render one's practice effective, containing in theit very sound 
structure a mystic gnosis that, in a gnoseological system, is liberating. In 









and their energies, such that to know the mantra, and to be able to pro¬ 
nounce and wield it correctly, becomes the sine qua non of Tantric prac¬ 
tice. m These mantras, nondiscursive agglomerations of syllables, are en¬ 
tirely meaningless to an outsider; yet knowledge of their arcane meaning 
and, perhaps more importantly, the very divine energies embedded in their 
phonematic configuration render them incalculably powerful in trans¬ 
forming the practitioner into a “second Siva" and affording him unlimited 

It is for this reason that mantras are themselves a matter of great secrecy 
and thereby subject to a wide array of security measures in their use and 
transmission. 134 First of all, a mantra will generally be pronounced silently 
or inwardly, so as to not fall upon the wrong ears. When it is transmitted 
orally, as in the case of the initiation of a disciple by his teacher, this pro¬ 
cess is called "ear-to-ear" transmission (karndi kamopadeiem). There ex¬ 
ists, however, a massive textual corpus (called maniraidsrra) devoted to the 
discussion of secret mantras, which, in order to maintain the secrecy of 
these powerful, sect-specific utterances, are only given in code. 1,5 In these 
sources, mantric encoding and decoding can take a number of forms, in¬ 
cluding the embedding and “extraction" ( uddhrti ) of a mantra 116 from its 

another sort of cryptogram, 117 or through more simple strategies of writ¬ 
ing the mantra in reverse order, interchanging the syllables of a line, sub¬ 
stituting an occult term for a phoneme, et cetera. However, we find in the 
texts of mamraiastra, as well as in commentaries on texts in which man¬ 
tras are given in code, “skeleton keys" that explain how to construct the 
mantric cryptograms, sets of equivalents for decoding occult terms, and so 

on. Here again, we find that a strategy of secrecy—implied in the en¬ 

ter their decryption. 

It is nonetheless essential to note here that in high Hindu Tantra 
the knowledge and manipulation of extremely complex mantras are, by 
simple virtue of the fact that they are utterances in the Sanskrit tongue, 
the privileged prerogative of the Indian literati, who are, nearly by defini¬ 
tion, comprised of the brahmin caste. IW For this reason, the likelihood of 
their being decrypted and used by non-brahmins is minimal—and high 
Hindu Tantra has been, from the outset, a mainly brahmanic prerogative. 
Now, Paul Muller-Ortega has argued, quite cogently, that the concealment 
of mantras through encoding/encryption, followed by their '‘revelation" 
through decoding/decryption, is of a piece with the theology of high 

characterize the godhead in its expansion and contraction, into and out 
of manifest creation. 119 That is, the decrypting of the mantra is, in and of 
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itself, a mystic experience, a powerful communication of the Tantric gno- 

In high Hindu Tantra, the acoustic practice of the mantra flows directly 
into, or is simultaneous with, the visual practice of the mandala. This we 
have already seen in the context of the kamakala diagram: the fcindus are 
simultaneously mantric utterances and photic graphemes. The Goddess is 
said to have a “body composed of letters" (lipitanu), which renders the act 
of reading them an audiovisual voyage of sorts through her body. Another 
grapheme will aid us in moving from this discussion of mantric encoding 
and encryption to an earlier time in the history of Hindu Tantra, when se¬ 
crecy seemed not to have been such a vital and vexing issue. This is the 
phoneme E, whose grapheme, in the Sanskrit alphabet, more or less has 
the form of a downtumed triangle. Because of its form, E is considered to 
be the privileged grapheme of the Goddess, the site of creation and joy, 
because it is identified as the “mouth of the Yogim.” As before, the term 
“mouth” here refers to the Goddess's or Yoginl's vulva, which is called a 
site of creation and joy and “beautiful with the fragrance of emission” 1 *’ 
because, in early Hindu and Buddhist Tantra, one was reborn, re-created 
through initiation, and was assured the joy of liberation through the nether 
mouth of the Yogim." 1 

Now, it is true that the Goddess, as the source of all mantras, is described 
in the high Hindu Tantric sources as Wunnayoni, 141 “she whose vulva is 
spread" but the question then arises as to how a woman embodying 
the Goddess would have been able to transmit mantras, sound formulas, 
through her vulva. This depiction of the Goddess is in feet found in a dis¬ 
cussion, by Abhinavagupta, of Malint, the goddess identified with the en¬ 
ergy of intermediate speech (nutdfiyama vac) in the form of the “Garland of 
Phonemes”: “And this [Little Mother], by banging together with the Mass 
of Sounds, becomes the Garland of Phonemes, whose vulva is spread.” 141 

The fluid dynamic of this complex is made explicit in Kubjika tradi¬ 
tions, which locate the Goddess's yoni at the level of the End of the Twelve 
of the subtle body, impaled there upon a subtle Siva Imga that rises out of 
the cranial vault.' 44 This yoni is simultaneously a “womb of mantras" and 
the nexus of the energy of transmission of gnosis, in the form of the God¬ 
dess’s “command” (qjria). As the source of mantras, the triangle is sub¬ 
divided into fifty smaller triangles, nested inside of it, each of which con¬ 
tains a Sanskrit phoneme. “Each letter is worshiped as a Bhairava or a 
Siddha. Each one of them lives in his own compartment, which is itself “a 
yoni said to be 'wet' with the divine Command (ajna) of the energy of the 
transmission that takes place through the union they enjoy with their fe¬ 
male counterparts." 14> 

The acoustic kOmakala (or kamtuauva), whose practice Abhinavagupta 





7- The Masculinization of Tantric Initiation 

In chapters 3 and 4,1 presented a wealth of data to argue that the “insan- 
guination" of the male initiate by a YoginT lay at the heart, if not the source, 
of Kaula initiation and ritual. At the same time, many of these rituals also 
brought a male actor into play in the person of the teacher or master (guru 
or dcdTya), 150 with the combined sexual emissions of the pair transforming 
the initiand from an undetermined biologically given paiu into a kula- 
putra, a son of the clan. As one moves forward in time, and out of the Kaula 
context and into more conventional forms of Tantra, the role of the YoginT 
becomes increasingly eclipsed by that of the male master. In fact, this shift 
toward "guru-ism” is one of the most fundamental dynamics in the devel¬ 
opment of later Tantra. The male guru gives birth to a new member of the 
Tantric order by inseminating his novice with male sexual fluid, which is 
nothing other than the seed of the male Siva himself. 

This transmission is termed initiation by penetration ( vedhalmayi] dtkfd) 

the sexual drop (ixndu) or seed (bya) into a seed mantra (bya-mantra )— 
occurring in nearly every high Hindu Tantric tradition. Siva, the divine 
revealer of the Lmga Purdna, states that “initially my eternal command 
(djnd) arose out of my mouth.” 157 Mark Dyczkowski links this statement to 






a description found in an early Kaula work, the Kularamoddyota, in his dis¬ 
cussion of the term dpia, which is reproduced in chapter 3. In this latter 
text, the guru initiates the disciple by literally transmitting the “command" 
to him through the recitation of mantras, at the level of the ajndcakra, the 
“Circle of Command." 153 In his account of vedhatbkfd, Abhinavagupta 
states that the disciple should press himself against the master, who, In or¬ 
der to effect a perfect fusion (samarasiWuiiet), should be mouth to mouth 
and body to body with him. 154 

In feet, rituals of male-to-male transmission or initiation predate 
Saivism and Kaula traditions by at least two millennia. They constitute the 
Vedic norm, as it were, as evidenced In the Adinrva Veda (AV) statement 
that “the teacher, when he initiates his pupil, places him, like a fetus, in¬ 
side of his body. And during the three nights [of the initiation], he carries 
him in his belly... ISS The Bxhaddranyaka Uptmifad (1.5.17) describes the 
transmission (samprani) of breath from a dying father to his son in similar 
terms: “When he dies to this world, he penetrates his son with his breaths. 
Through his son, he maintains a support in this world, and the divine and 
immortal breaths penetrate him." Finally the Kaidiiaki Upcmisad (2.15) an¬ 
ticipates Abhinavagupta's ’instructions for vedhmSikfa by at least twelve 
hundred years: “When the father is at the point of dying, he calls his son 
(to him].... (The] father lies down, dressed in new clothing. Once he has 
arrived [there), the son lies down upon him, touching [his father’s] sense or¬ 
gans with his [own] sense organs." 156 

As Paul Mus argued over sixty years ago, the guiding principle of these 
ancient sources was “not that one inherits from one's [father]; rather, one 
inherits one’s /other." 1 ” This was not, however, the implicit or explicit 
model of initiation in the later Tantric traditions. Rather than being the 
extension of a preexisting brahmanic mode of male self-reproduction, this 
was rather a reversal and masculinization of the Kaula model of hetero¬ 
sexual reproduction. That is, the Tantric vedhalmayil dxksa and other initi¬ 
ations and consecrations self-consciously removed the feminine from the 
reproductive process, usually by internalizing and semanticizing her as the 
guru’s Sakii, the “mother of the phonemes” and “fire stick of the mantras" 
passively transmitted from the guru's mouth into that of his disciple. 1 ” So, 
for example, in his general introduction to Tantric initiation in the TA, 
Abhinavagupta quotes the RanumuSid Tantra in stating that when the mas¬ 
ter places the mdlmr (mantra) on the disciple’s head, it’s effect is so power¬ 
ful that it makes him fell to the ground. 1 ” Here as well, the YoginT—how¬ 
ever instrumentalized she may have been in the Kaula rites in which the 
silent discharge from her nether mouth transformed an initiate into a 
member of the clan—has now been semanticized out of existence. As I ar¬ 
gued in chapter 3, advances in Indian medical knowledge were such that a 




woman’s contribution, in the form of her “female discharge," to the con¬ 
ception of a fetus, was well known by the time of the emergence of the 
Kaula rites. This understanding of rhe biology of reproduction, so impor¬ 
tant to the development of the Yogini Kaula, was therefore consciously 
censored and sublimated in the initiation rites of later high Hindu Tantra. 
This paradigm nonetheless persists in the Bengali traditions of the ddc$<t 
guru (master of initiation) and the iik$a guru (teaching master). In both Sa- 
hajiya Vai$nava and Baul traditions, the former, who is a male transmitter 
of mantras, plays a secondary role to the latter, who is female and whose 
“teaching" is received through her sexual emissions. 160 

In these rituals and their mythological representation, the guru insemi¬ 
nates his disciple by spitting into his mouth, 161 a masculinized alloform of 
transmitting a chew of betel between mouths. 162 Curiously, this type of 
transmission also becomes transposed into Indian Sufi hagiographical lit¬ 
erature from the time of the Delhi Sultanate: 

Now there was one man who had that very day become a disciple of the 
Shaykh; he was called jamal-al-dTn Ravat. The Shaykh told him to go 
forth and give an answer to the [unnamed] JogT's display of powers. 
When JamSl-al-dln hesitated to do so, the Shaykh called him up close to 

hand in Jam3l-al-dTn’s mouth. As jamal-al-dln ate the pin he was over¬ 
went to the JogI-When the JogI had exhausted all his tricks he then 

said, “Take me to the Shaykh! I will become a believer." At the same 
time all the disciples of the JogI became Muslims and made a bonfire of 
their religious books. 16 ’ 

Another tradition that blends Sufi and Tantric imagery, if not practice, 
is that of the Nizarpanthis of western India, whose "way of the basin" rit¬ 
ual was described in chapter 3. 164 Here, it will be recalled that the term 
pdyal is used by Nizarpanthis for the mixture of sperm and churma that all 
participants consume at the end of this ritual. This terminology appears to 
have been inspired by Sufi traditions, in which “taking the cup" (piydld 
lend), that is, sharing a drink of milk with the master, is a transformative 

may have originally been the semen of the initiating pfr, diluted in water. 165 


8. Prescriptive Dreams and Visions 

Gananath Obeyesekere and, more recently, Isabelle Nabokov 166 have pro¬ 
vided compelling analyses of the relationship between individual dreams 



and visions, on the one hand, and the cultural norms for the interpretation 
of the same, on the other. Most often dreams and visions involve posses¬ 
sion by a demonic being, which can only be expelled by a narrativized in¬ 
terpretation (within the cultural idiom, in these cases, Tamil or Singalese) 
followed by a dramatic ritual exorcism either improvised by the dreamer or 
choreographed by an independent ritual specialist, a aSmi. These camrs, 
generally low-caste individuals, do not choose to practice their charismatic 
calling. Rather, they have been “recruited” by a deity, usually a goddess; 
that is, they too have been the objects of repeated possessions, invasions 
of their person, by a foreign being. It is their prior and ongoing posses¬ 
sion experience that empowers them to diagnose and cure other similarly 
possessed persons. 167 In this role, camis are similar—if not identical—to 
tdntrikas. As Michel Strickmann has observed, the Tanttic mantra mas¬ 
ter 168 is a person who is enveloped by his dreams and visions, with the goal 
of Tantric ritual being to generate a sustained state of (wakeful) dreaming, 
such that a Tantric ritual, when properly performed, constitutes a “perfect 
dream." 169 Here, we may speak of what Sigmund Freud termed the “dream 
work," 170 the tamrika's ritual processing of the terrible nightmare de¬ 
monesses that possess his own mind and body that permits him to see in 
them the one nurturing Mother goddess (or her male consort) that grounds 
their being as well as his own. This dream work, which is part and parcel 
of Kaula and Tantric initiation, continues throughout the practitioner's 

But dreams—or rather what one makes of dreams once one has “awak¬ 
ened," as dictated by one’s cultural idioms—vary widely in their content 
and psychological impact. Here, a comparison between the prescriptive 
and transformative dreams and visions of two Tantric traditions—one 
Kaula and the other Saivasiddhanta—will offer us a window onto the ways 
in which high Hindu Tantra sublimated the transformative sexuality of 
Kaula rites that were, as Obcyesekcrc's and Nabokov’s research and analy¬ 
sis show, commensurate with real-life experiences of many South Asians. 
Here, our proof texts will be the circa ninth- to tenth-century Brahma- 
yamala (BY) 171 and the 1095 c e homaSamhhutMau (SSP). 177 

The BY passage describes a series of ritually induced dreams or visions 
that noncclibatc practitioners are to undertake to succeed in their practice 
and attain a number of supernatural enjoyments, including the power of 
(light. Three rituals are presented, whose increasing complexity is accom¬ 
panied by assurances of enhanced results; here 1 will only present the third 
and most elaborate of the scries. 177 As in the two envisioning rituals that 
precede this one, the practitioner seeks to know his past lives—in ordet to 
discern whether acts committed in those lives may be creating impedi¬ 
ments to the success of his Kaula practice in his present life—by meditat- 




then arranges the eight women around himself, at each of the cardinal and 
secondary directions. Then, he sexually arouses his &aktis in succession, 175 
“effecting as many 'rebirths’ (i.e., serial acts of sexual intercourse?] as his 
energy allows." This day sets the pattern for the “sequential method" that 
the practitioner will observe for up to six months. Having aroused the eight 
£alctis by day, the practitioner eats together with them by night. In this 
way, he “sees the vision of his own yoni, going back over eight births." 

At this point the text evokes a practice of the "Five Women of the Seal," 
in the context of which the most vivid visions occur. The male practi¬ 
tioner, who is "sealed in” here by a circle of four or five women, now expe- 


the great obstructors (nuihawgfmdni), all of them very terrifying... He 
should not be frightened either by these creatures... or when he sees a 
fearsome serpent that seems to be devouring [him]. He sees a she-cat 
with sharp teeth and a deformed body. Even seeing her, he ought not to 
be frightened, nor should he halt the ritual. He sees a very terrifying she- 
rat, with the body of an obstructor. Drawing toward (Akartya) herself the 
person who abandons his worship lout of fear], that Sakti... kills [him]. 
[A demoness] will say the words. "Stand up! I devour [you]!" ... He is 
not to be frightened— Voices will come from outside (the underground 
chamber]. IHe will hear| the words “Kill! kill! Throw out food! Draw in 
lihis] sinner!" . .. land] "Get up, get up, you witless one! You are taken 
by the order of the king!” Seeing [these demonesses], he is not to fear, 
and his mind should not depart from its meditation. The practitioner 
(will see] dreadful gape-mouthed forms. [There will be] buck-toothed 
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for the sake of knowledge. While this is taking place, supernatural expe- 

passed], there is the visible manifestation of the [great] Goddess. . . 
(Even when she appears] with her gape-mouthed form, she should not be 

feared by the possessor of mantras-[The] completion [of the practice] 

is to be carried out by the practitioner in [the midst of the circle of] the 
eight IwomenJ. In the (circle of] seven, nothing more than the viewing 
of the yoni occurs. In the group of eight, there is, without a doubt, the 
daily arising of [supermundane] wisdom. Having attracted the bodies of 
every one of these beings, he thereby obtains that [wisdom]. He becomes 
a Virile Hero, surrounded by yonis. 

At the conclusion of this heroic practice, theTantric practitioner of this 
rite becomes a Virile Hero, standing alone, like the supreme male godhead 
itself, at the center of a mandala of feminine entities he now controls. This 
he has succeeded in doing through his "dream work," through his ability to 
maintain his sangfroid when assaulted by hordes of demonesses, howling 
beasts with sharp teeth and long tongues seeking to drain him of his vital 
essence both from without and within. This is the modus operandi of the 
modern-day tdntrika, a visionary who induces possession by—or the vision 
of—a divinity, through a series of "spiritual exercises" by means of which 

by the higher god, with whom he identifies. In fact, the configuration of 

the male practitioner at the center of a circle of eight females exactly re¬ 

produces a Kaula representation of the "clan transmission" (kuldmnaya) as 
described in the Netra Temtra and other sources, in which the male deity 
Bhairava is enthroned in the heart of a lotus, on the eight petals of which 
are seated eight Mother goddesses. 176 As with the popular demonological 
traditions of South Asia, it is the family that is at the center of one’s dream- 

or trance-induced experience; what has changed here is that the family or 

clan is now comprised of superhuman families of goddesses whose powers 
sustain and energize the entire universe. 

The specificity of this Kaula tradition further lies in its privileging of the 
power (and the male conquest) of female sexuality, represented by eight 
§aktis tn the Brahmaydmala passage. Eight is of course the "clan number": 
through the kulaytigp and other initiation rituals, Kaula practitioners were 
reborn into families of the eight Mothers, which proliferated Into the 
broader clans of the sixty-four Yoginls. In both the early Buddhist and 
Hindu Tantras, one finds ritual instructions for entering into the cosmic 
body of the divine clan via the powers of one of the eight Mothers, in 







initiation rites that involved possession (dueftz). In the controlled envi¬ 
ronment of the ritual, the danger of possession by these demonic female 
entities was both reduced and voluntarily induced by the heroic male prac¬ 
titioner: rather than being their passive victim, he actively transformed 
them into his instrument for the attainment of supernatural enjoyments. 1 ” 
Through these rites, the eight Mothers became internalized, making the 
(male) body a temple in which to worship these powerful female entities. 
Now linked to the eight parts of the practitioner's subtle body, the Moth¬ 
ers were seen as grounded in and projections of this new center, from which 
they were emitted and into which they were reabsorbed. 178 The notion of 
"family” is at once retained and expanded here: the threatening female 
nightmare horde, now identified with the vivifying powers of a cosmic 
family (ktda), is sublimated into the mind-body complex of the male prac¬ 
titioner. Yet the initiatory role of the YoginT never fully disappears in the 
Clan traditions, as in the case of the “Great Feast" (mohotsava) of the Sid- 
dhas and Yoginls, at which “only men and women initiated by a YoginT.. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum from the Kaula are those high 
Hindu Tantric traditions in which the popular goddess-based demonolog¬ 
ical traditions have been fully occulted by a direct male (god)-to-male 
(practitioner) initiation process and transmission of the Tantric gnosis. 
A cast in point is the metaphysician VSsugupta (circa 825-875 C.E.), to 
whom the supreme male deity Siva revealed himself, in a dream, in the 
form of a text that became known as the Siwzsutra, the "Aphorisms of 
Siva." 180 This sublimation of the feminine becomes the rule in elite brah- 
manic forms of Hindu sectarian practice, in which a technique of "divine 
envisioning” (divyadrfp) is employed to identify directly with the supreme 
male godhead. 181 

The Somaiambhupaddluui's description of the highest Saivasiddhanta 
initiation, called nimlrui-dikjd, 181 epitomizes this censoring of the female 
from high Hindu Tantric practice. The passage opens with an instruc¬ 
tion to the Tantric guru to “install... his disciples (for the night]... the 
renouncers lying on a bed of pure ashes, their heads to the south, their 

topknots knotted with the {ikha [mantra], (and] protected by the ostra 

[mantra]. After having prayed to the God of Dreams, he leaves them.” 
Here, a preliminary mantric protection is effected to ensure that no de¬ 
monic power, no spirit of the dead, and especially no female entity invade 
the space of the initiation or the consciousness of the initiands. This is 
made clear in a number of Agamas, which, in their discussions of this ini¬ 
tiation rite, place great emphasis on the means of protection (ntksitdn) of 
the sleeping initiands, comparing the protective mantras to a citadel with 





Chapter S 

ramparts. Two such sources mention blood offerings (belli) and blood offer¬ 
ings to the "beings" (bfiittohaii), 185 clear references to the demonological 
underpinnings of this ritual. 

The S£P continues its exposition by stating that the aim of this initia¬ 
tion rite is to stimulate dreams in the initiands through the teaching of the 
mantra of the “Little Dream Man” (svafmamaiUKiaJca), the Indian equiva¬ 
lent of the Sandman, who is here identified with Siva. 184 This mantra, 
given in the verses that follow, concludes with this prayer to Siva: “OGod 
of Gods! 1 beg of you to reveal to me, here in my sleep, all the acts (hidden) 
in my heart!"' 85 As Htlfcne Brunner notes, this prayer is made to the God 
of Dreams to know whether there remain any karmic traces that may bar 
their initiation on the following day. The god's reply will come in the form 
of the intervening night's dreams, which must of course be interpreted. 
The SiMiantflieWiura states the matter aphoristically: “The guru invokes 
the dream mantra in order that they [the disciples) have visions in their 
sleep." This is the essence of the ritual: the disciples must dream! 186 

The extremely tame list of dreams that follows in the SSP, dreams whose 
karmic content the guru is called upon to interpret and to remedy through 
ritual expiations (prayafeittos), indicates that we are, in this &aivasid- 
dhanta initiation, worlds away from the nightmare scenarios of the Kauia 
envisionings of “one’s own yoni.“ Not one of the dreams has either a sex¬ 
ual or a horrific content—they range from eating clotted milk to falling 
down an empty well. 187 —precisely because the sleeping initiands have 
been protected from demonic invasions of their bodies and minds by a 
“citadel of mantras.” And such is precisely the situation in these elite tra¬ 
ditions: no fearsome female entity troubles the sleep and dreams of the 
male practitioners, whose ritual practice is quite entirely directed toward 
the supreme male deity Siva and his male entourage. The “dream work" 
has been elided here, with the total sublimation, or exclusion, of the terri¬ 
fying feminine, in favor of an unthreatening male “Sandman." Yet these 
troublesome beings retain an occult presence in these elite rituals, the 
elaborate protective measures being taken against them constituting ample 
evidence of their invasive power. 

Despite their differences in emphasis, we can see that these two Tantric 
traditions share three common approaches to dreams and visions. First, 
both require that practitioners undergo a dream experience as part of their 
spiritual itinerary: for a number of reasons, they must dream. Second, both 
traditions work from the same worldview that places multitudes of dead 
and demonic beings at the periphery of a hierarchized mandala governed 
by a supreme deity, either male or female. Third, both give full value to the 
possession experience: for in high Hindu Tantra traditions, the ultimate 
end of the vision practice is somdvefa, the “co-penctration” or “mutual 





We begin by looking at the transgressive language of the Kaula sources 
themselves. When the KJnN enjoins the Kaula practitioner to eat “the 
flesh, clarified butter, blood, milk, and yogurt of a cow,” in what appears to 
be a conflation of an orthodox abomination (bovicide) with an orthodox 
requirement (three of the paxkagpvya, the five pure products of the cow), 









tention is casuistic. A prime example is a rhetorical sally found in the 
fifteenth-century Hathayogapradtpiku of SvStmarSman: "[The practitioner] 
should always eat the flesh of a cow (gomdmsa) and drink strong liquor 
(amara-vOrunl). Him I consider to be well-born, whereas those who do oth¬ 
erwise are the ruin of their families.” Svatmaraman, however, provides his 
own gloss on this verse: “By the word gp (cow), the tongue is intended. Its 
entry into [a cavity in] the palate isgomdima-bfialcsana (‘eating the flesh of 
a cow'). This indeed destroys the [five] great sins " 195 In the later Tantric 
works, one finds for each of the five M-words a ritual substitute (pratimd/ii). 
The AgaTTmsdTa 196 declares that madya, liquor, refers to the nectar inter¬ 


nally drunk in the cranial vault at the culmination of yogic practice; that 
mdmsa, flesh, refers to the practitioner's tongue in the yogic technique of 



body (these breaths, styled as two fish swimming in the Ganges and Ya¬ 
muna Rivers, are to be swallowed into the central siqumnd channel, the 
Sarasvati River); that mudrd refers to the dawning of inner knowledge in 
the sahasrOra cakra, located in the cranial vault; and that maithuna, sexual 
union, refers to the supreme essence {paramatauva), from which siddfus and 
the knowledge of the absolute arise. 197 A similar yogic interpretation is 
found in the Kultinyiva Tantra , 198 which, in spite of the rhetorical glorifi¬ 
cation of the Kaula in its opening chapter, 199 shows itself to be an alto¬ 
gether conventionalist work in its fourth chapter when it provides long 









concerning the doctrine of radical nonduality (adwtya)—that is, that 
there is no difference between the absolute and the lowest forms of mani- 
fest being—as held by many of the Kaula schools: 201 

From the perspective of one who has a consummate knowledge of 

dharma and adharma, there is purity even in the things of this world- 

The eating of cow dung and urine ... is prescribed as an expiation for 
such sins as the murder of a brahmin, so what stain can there be in (hu¬ 
man! excrement and urine ... Mt is by means of menstrual blood that a 
body is in fact generated. How then can that by means of which libera¬ 
tion is realized be polluting (du$ana) ?... Semen, as the root cause of the 
body, is assuredly pure. How is it that [men] revile it? 202 
But countercasuistry can, in turn, give rise to counter-countercasuistry. 
The KAN repeats the verse quoted above from the Jfidn&rnava on the sub¬ 
ject of menstrual blood and semen. 203 Yet, after having effected a reductio 
ad absurdum of every sort of brahmanic puriry regulation, this same source 
then goes on to catalog the numerous ritual substitutes that orthodox brah¬ 
min practitioners were permitted to resort to in their practice. 204 

This spirit of scrupulousness and attention to purity regulations, in¬ 
spired no doubt by the real fear that contact with dangerous fluids would 
destroy one's very being, flics in the face of the fundamental Kaula and 
Tantric ideologies. More than this, they epitomize the “contracted con¬ 
sciousness'' that is the antitype of the expanded god-consciousness of the 
Tantric practitioner, and they bar the path to the powers and supernatural 
enjoyments that give Tantra its specificity. The inhibitions, or sorts of 
dread or fear (Arnica) by which the consciousness of the orthodox brahmin 
becomes contracted, have been enumerated by Jayaratha, in his TA com¬ 
mentary on the kulaydga. They are dread of loss of identity, dread of par¬ 
ticipation in non-Vedic rites, dread of impure Tantric incantations, dread 
of fluids {dravyaiankd), dread of contamination by untouchables in caste- 
promiscuous sexual rites, dread of entering the cremation grounds and the 
other impure sites in which the Tantric rites are observed, dread of assault 
or possession by the demonic beings that inhabit these sites (bfiiimimikd) 
and dread of the human body (&rfro&ihJcd), and, finally, dread of [non- 
brahmanic] categories (tatwaSatikd). 20 * Finally, in a total reversal of stan¬ 
dard notions of demonic possession, Abhinavagupta, citing the Kulagah- 
vara Tantra and the Niiisamcdra Tantra, dismisses such orthodox obsessions 

with conventionalist categories as so many Seizers (Grahas), “because they 
conceal the true self (autonomous, unitary consciousness) beneath a phan- 

egories unrelated to its essence.” These “Eight Seizers," which combine to 

create the limited persona of the orthodox householder practitioner, are 























TANTRA FOR 
THE NEW MILLENNIUM 


With the gradual extinction of the lineages that constituted its fluid con¬ 
nection back to its divine source, the practices of the Kaula became in¬ 
creasingly abstracted from the eleventh century onward into Tantra. With 
its gradual loss of royal patronage, Tantric practice became increasingly re¬ 
moved from its real-world referents, with its external rites being internal¬ 
ised, semanticized, and brahminized. From the ruins of its past, modern-day 
entrepreneurs have cobbled together the pathetic hybrid of New Age 
“Tantric sex." The Kaula's flame, which burned brightest in the centuries 

around the turn of the first millennium, and which was subsequently re¬ 

kindled in Nepal and Bengal some five hundred years later, has forever 
been extinguished. What of Tantra? In the opening chapter of this book, I 
argued that “mainstream" religion in South Asia was more aptly termed 
"Tantra" than bhakti. Here, what I mean by “Tantra" has little or nothing 
to do with the sexualized ritual that gave the Kaula rites their specificity. 
Rather, it is a perennial and pervasive form of religiosity that has persisted 

on the Indian subcontinent since well before the emergence of the Kaula 

sects, down to the present day. 


i. The Periphery of the Mandala 

As noted in chapter 5, some of the most basic structures of Tantric or Kaula 
258 polity have been predicated on a strategic concern with the sealing off of 









that i$ of a piece with a standard preliminary ritual called the “binding of 
the directions" ( digbandhana ), by which hostile demonic forces are fenced 
outside the worship mandala. In fact, the t&ntrika's ritual techniques for 
driving away, immobilizing, confusing, and annihilating demonic enemies 




dalas have their place: they ate the protectors of the realm. 1 

Here, it may be helpful to reintroduce into our discussion the typology 
of the “transcendental" and “pragmatic" aspects of religion. This typology, 
first proposed in the t9<Sos by the anthropologist David Mandelbaum* 
on the subject of village-level religious practice in India, will serve as our 
theoretical bridge between what appear today to be two distinct types of 
Tantric specialists and their clients, and two distinct and generally dis- 













in gruesome detail in sacred and secular medieval literature, and graphi¬ 
cally illustrated on the lower portions or borders of Buddhist mandala art 

In their unhappy situation, the dead will often seek to avenge them¬ 
selves against their family, clan, or village, and so become malevolent 
ghosts, the Wifir-prets of South Asia. The protean horde of these lesser en¬ 
tities form or hem in the outermost fringes of the great mandala that the 
king, as incarnation or representative of the godhead, rules from the cen¬ 
ter. Yet, it is one and the same mandala, the same mesocosm of interpene¬ 
trating energies: all that changes is the perspective from which it is viewed. 
At the pragmatic outer fringes of the mandala, possession, exorcism, div¬ 
ination, and healing have historically been the most pervasive forms of 
Tantric practice, and it has been in their roles as ritual healers, “psycho¬ 
analysts," clairvoyants, and ground-level problem solvers that popular 
Tantric specialists first established and have continued to maintain their 
closest tics with every level of South Asian society. The dark counterpart 
to these protective practices is ritual sorcery or black magic, the manipu¬ 
lation of the same low-level deities or demons to strike down one’s enemies 
with the same afflictions as those they are called upon to placate or elimi¬ 
nate (fig. p.a). 





have adopted the Tantric practices of their rulers as a means to social uplift 
in much the same way that low-caste peasant communities of the nine¬ 
teenth- and twentieth-century Hindu heartland of India have more re¬ 
cently embraced the bhakti cults of RSma and Krspa to assert their Hindu- 
ness and claim higher-caste identities and privileges. This is quite the 
opposite of the widely received notion that Tantra was a grassroots “sha- 
manic" tradition that welled up from a non-Aryan periphery of South 
Asian religious society. It also raises the question of the sources of the pop¬ 
ular Tantric practices of present-day village India: are they the rustic ves¬ 
tiges of elite practices introduced “from above” a millennium ago. or are 
they the continuation of a perennial body of practice that has remained 
unchanged for millennia, and that was one of the sources, “from below,” of 

be sure, there has always been a give and take between elite and popular 
traditions in South Asia, and as I argued in chapter 2, the very notions of 










whom the nonelite specialist or practitioner will 
intermediate-level bhutanOtha (“Lord of Spirits”) 
n the elite mandala; rather, he or she will be rele- 
its periphery, as a fierce tutelary deity guarding the 
nd the supreme deity's) realm from incursions by 
he outside, that is, enemies. 


of the kingdom of Bhutan, Nepal (now a constitutional monarchy), and 
Tibet (a theocracy in exile), there are no Tantric systems of galactic polity 

What effect has this loss of the center had on Tantra? It has apparently 
split Tantra into two styles of practice whose connections are barely recog¬ 
nizable to either practitioners or scholars. On the one hand, the powerful 
Tantric rites of subjugation, immobilization, annihilation, and soon—the 
"Six Practices" ($afJcamu3ni)—have become the sole province of individu¬ 
als practicing for their own prestige and profit, or on behalf of other indi¬ 
viduals on a for-cash basis. In the absence of state patronage, deployment 














worldly concerns and transformed it into an idealized and intellectualized 
inner exercise generally reserved for an elite group of insiders. 

There have been two major upshots to these developments in South 
Asia. On the one hand, much of high Hindu Tantra has become highly 
philosophical, and it is the case that many of the most brilliant Tantric 
sumnui have been the work of “pure theoreticians.” Even when the lan¬ 
guage of such forms of Tantra remains antinomian, this is a purely ritual or 
philosophical antinomianism cut off from the outside world. On the other 
hand, as we have already noted, Tantric specialists often have, in the ab¬ 
sence of politically powerful patrons, adopted the strategy of dissimulation, 
of hiding their “true" Tantric identity behind a facade of conventional be¬ 
havior in the public sphere. In this context, elite “Tantra has moved to¬ 
wards the docttinally orthodox and politically unobjectionable.. .. The 
magical and shamanic powers have lost their importance, the 'disrep¬ 
utable* sexual practices are avoided, and Tantric ritual has become little 
more than a supplement to the ordinary Brahmanic cult... ” 5 These two 
strategies, of appropriating Tantric ritual technologies as means to self- 












dinner in his attractive home, a meal shared with himself and his two 


sons—both graduate students at the local university—all of my meetings 
with Madantat took place in his shop, which faced on the same courtyard 
as his home. This was a small rectangular cube, all of whose walls (includ¬ 
ing the front window display) were lined with shelves crammed with cast 
aluminum sculptures, depicting both religious and secular subjects. At the 
back of the shop were a small counter and three stools, a door behind the 
counter opened onto the small workshop in which Madanlal smelted, 
molded, and finished his wares. This was his trade and source of income, 
a gift from God, he said, in thanks for which he offered his services as a 
Tantric healer to the haunted and possessed people of his community. 
Madanlal called his shop Madhusudana Handicrafts: this was also what it 
said on his visiting card, three-fourths of which was taken up by a poly- 

















own story and many of the other stories he told me that kept me coming 
back to the Madhusudana Handicrafts shop. There was, for example, the 
story of Madanlal's guru's guru, a tantriha who was so powerful that the then 
maharaja (this was back in the 1940s) forbade him from so much as light' 
ing an oil lamp in his house for fear that he would use the fire to prac- 
tice some sort of sorcery. Then one day the mahartija fell deathly ill, and no 
one in the country was able to heal him. At death’s door, the maharaja had 

















victims who were Madanlal’s clients. This was the power of Tantric man¬ 
tras: they controlled the gods who controlled the spirits and demons that 
possessed Madanlal’s clients. 

The gods and goddesses Madanlal controlled were not different from 
those controlled by the Bhopas, the low-caste or tribal “shamanic healers” 
of this part of India, but there was an important difference between Ma- 
danlal's and their practice. For whereas the Bhopas would "embody” these 
divinities by becoming possessed by them, Madanlal controlled them from 
without, through the power of his mantras. For him, this made “his" Bhai- 
rava more powerful than that of the Bhopas because simply by being inside 
of their bodies, Bhairava was weaker than when he was unhindered by a 
human vehicle. Another distinction, but one that Madanlal did not him¬ 
self speak to, was the difference in socioreligious ranking between himself 
and the Bhopas. They were generally illiterate aiivdsis (“aboriginals,” “trib- 
als”), whereas he, a high-caste Hindu, manipulated complex Sanskrit 

On the evening that 1 had dinner with him, Madanlal showed me doc¬ 
umentation of the spirit world he was fighting. Pages torn from copybooks 
with strange shadowy characters from no known script traced across their 
surface: this was “ghost writing” that would appear on paper inside the pri¬ 
vate homes of his clients. Photographs of every sort. A bed scattered with 
all manner of clothing, slashed as if with razors. Women with their hair 
chopped away at crazy angles—again, the work of fifittt-prets who had bro¬ 
ken into people's homes, people’s wardrobes and beds, to wreak their 
havoc. The roof of a factory covered with stones that had rained down on 
it, the work of demons. Of course, many of Madanlal’s clients were beset by 
demons whose effects on their lives could not be photographed: my friend’s 
gouty knee, for example, but far more often, mental afflictions—insomnia, 
voices inside their heads, insanity. Madanlal's clients were haunted by 
demons, whom he fought with Tantric mantras. 

Yet, who was Madanlal! What was he! A rather frail, mild-mannered 
man with a quiet voice. A vegetarian. A father of two sons attending uni¬ 
versity. A successful businessman who named his shop after Viynu but 
whose business card bore the image of the Goddess. A man who had spent 
most of the nights of his adult life on cremation grounds, reciting mantras. 
A man with intimate knowledge of the pantheon of divine and demonic 
beings whom he recognized by the quality of the heat and light they radi¬ 
ated. A man who healed his clients, including members of the local aris¬ 
tocracy, in an underground cell. A man whose guru had died after walking 
on the head of Bhairava. A man whose disciple, an athletic young man in 
his twenties, spoke BBC English. A man who had perhaps undergone Tan¬ 
tric initiations that he was not telling me about. 







ever one of their trees is cut down. According to local traditions, every 
February, all of the Jognts of the entire region, from as far away as Chamba 
and Tibet, come to the village of Lahaul, each straddling a roof beam as she 
flies through the air, carrying a sacrificial animal (a yak, ibex, dzo, or sheep) 













Jognls who haunt the village of Gosal is the spirit of the circa 1500 c.E. 
queen of a local Rajput ruler named jhinna Rana, who, upon learning of 
the death of her husband, burned his fort (Madankot) to the ground, with 
her and her ladies inside. She became a JognT and his family built a shrine 
to her in the ruins of the fort.’ Far more common is the identification of 
living women with Yoginls, that is, as witches. In Bengal dams (a vemacu- 
larizarion of the term dakmt) are human witches who serve as accomplices 
to the malevolent supernatural Yoginls. 10 An identical pattern is found in 
many other parts of village India, where aged, widowed, and socially mar. 
ginalized women are accused of witchcraft, of consorting with the Yogints, 
and of “eating the livers" 11 of their human victims when an untimely death 
or some other calamity befalls a village. Like many of the unfortunate 
women of post-Reformation Europe and North America, accused witches 
are still occasionally put to death in South Asia. G. M. Carstairs's Death of 
a Witch, a study based on thirty years of participant anthropology in the 
Udaipur District of rutal southern Rajasthan, is a classic account of this fa- 

This having been said, not all “human" Yoginls are mere scapegoats or 
victims in traditional South Asian society. In certain cases they have a 





well-defined social role that affords them a certain modicum of empower¬ 
ment, even if they remain socially and economically excluded. A “remi¬ 
niscence” of one such YoginT was reported recently in the daily English- 
language newspaper of Kathmandu, the Rismg Nepal. Under the title 
“Reminiscence: Juddha Shumsher and the Sorceress,” the unsigned story 
begins: 


Nobody knew her name. She was just [a] Yogini (nun) who had come 

to Kathmandu from India on Shivaratri. During the Rana (rjegime- 

Indians were not allowed to come to Nepal without [a] passport and visa. 
Only on such occasions as these religious festivals) they could come to 
Kathmandu for a day and visit the Pashupatinath temple. . . The her¬ 
mits and yogis could remain for three days and leave— The Yogini who 
had come during the reign of Juddha Shumsher... did not go back to 
India Lwithjin (the) stipulated time. She roamed about the Pashupati 
area for many days and surprised people with her accurate prediction(s). 
She was a middle-aged lady of dark complexion and wore a cotton sari, 
blouse and a shawl. She smiled while speaking but anyone could guess 
IthatJ she never cleaned her teeth. She accepted the invitation of some 
devotees if she was pleased, and went to their residence as well. But she 
never entered the house and preferred to stay out: on a bench or under 
a tree in the garden. 

The relatives and neighbours of the host used to come to see the lady. 
Many of them brought some fruits and even clothes as offerings.... But 
she did not accept anything and told the host to distribute it among 
friends present in the garden. Sometimes she would point towards a per- 

bribe just a day before. Sometimes she would not allow a lady to touch 
her feet saying the lady was a concubine of some rich person. Almost all 
of the devotees charged by her did not stay there [sic] and quietly re¬ 
turned bowing to the assembled crowd. But they spread rumours that the 
so-called Yogini was a sorceress and she was in command of an evil spirit 
called Karnapinchash [kamapisaca). The then prime minister Juddha 
Shumsher also heard ... the rumour. He ordered the police chief Chan¬ 
dra Bahadur Thapa to expel the sorceress from Nepal within a week. She 
used to stay in [thel Pashupati area and was always surrounded by devo¬ 
tees who regarded her |as] a divine Yogini, not a sorceress. 

The police chief also was one of her devotees and he did not dare to 
arrest her immediately. He was trying to [find] the opportunity |to beg] 
the Plrime] Minister] to let the divine lady remain in Nepal.... On the 
fourth day, a strange thing happened. The Prime Minister had gone to 
[the gardens around the) Balaju [temple] for a stroll in die evening 






moment the sorceress saw the Prime Minister approaching in [a) rage. .. 
Juddha Shumsher stood before her and signalled Major Thapa to come 
forward. The Major ran to him with folded hands but before he could 
spealt, the Yogini stopped him, raising a hand. She then asked the Prime 


importance privately.. . She whispered In his ear for three minutes and 
he nodded several times. In the end, he saluted her and requested her 
to remain in this country forever,... No one knows (wlhat the divine 
lady told Juddha. * 















time immemorial, here in a revisionist religious mode. But none of the de¬ 
velopments taking place in modern-day India can rival the commodifi¬ 
cation of the YoginI going on in California and other Western “Meccas" of 
New Age spirituality. So, for example, a story from the business section of 
the New York Times, with a Beaverton, Oregon, dateline, begins: “She 
called herself the Yogini... M : 

She could twist her body in all kinds of ways... . Her body quivered 
like a plucked guitar string. She was teaching at a yoga studio in Los An¬ 
geles when she was discovered by Nike, which plastered her face across 
magazines and beamed her body over television. 
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4 Although, as will be shown in chapter 4 in particular, the production of sexual 
fluids remains central to the hula prakryi, the secret ritual of Abhinavagupta's synthe- 
sis, treated in book 29 of his Tancrdiofui 

tion rite; however, the “state of intoxicated bliss" enjoyed by che practitioner and his 
consort is produced through their consumption of sexual fluids: see below, chap. 4, 
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40. On the constitution of the irtgom-yoni ensemble, see Brunner*Lachaux's intro* 
duction to the fourth volume of her translation of the S$P (1998). PP xvui -xix. In ad¬ 
dition, bngas had removable casings (kosas), sometimes in precious metals. Two eighth- 
century Cambodian inscriptions record six-faced fco&s: Bagchi, Studies m the TantTos 
(>975)« PP- *0-21. On the portable lingas that were used for mantra deities in Tantric 

41. Kalika Purana 72.78-84, 89. 




























72. “Icarnat kan?opadesa sampraptam." in Ycgmifodaya Tantra i.j (see bibliography 
for edition). In his commentary AmftSnanda stipulates that this transmission passes se¬ 
rially from the divine to the semidivine to the human: “divaysiddhamanavakrameoa" 
(in Yoghufoddya Tantra, trans. Padoux [1994). pp 99* lot )• 

73. KJAN 18.aab; TA 29.123b ("vaktradvaktrastham"). For other references, see 
White, Alchemical Body, pp. 255-56. 

74. Sec Yoni Tantra, ed. Schoterman, pp. 18-21 and passim. 

75. TA 29.96-166. For discussion, see Flood, Body and Cosmology (1993), pp. 283- 
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list of the six types of kulaydga (Tantrdioka, ed. Dwivedi and Rasrogi, vol. 7, p. 3295). 

gupta, luce da Tantra, trans. Gnoli, p. 550 n. 3. 

77. Donaldson, “Erotic Rituals," p. 150 and passim. KumArf-pd/d occurred during 
the maiden's menses: Nandi. Religious Institutions and Cults (1973), p- 125. 

78. Donaldson. “Erotic Rituals," p. 156 n. 7. 
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81. Here, I have emended Bagchi's panjalpayct to pahkaipayet 
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86. KJfiN 18.15a, 17a-19b, 213-233. 

87. George. Candamah&rofana Tantra (1974), p. 51. 

88. Discussed in Kvaerne, "On the Concept of Sahaja," pp. 97-101; and Snellgrove, 
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89. www.tantra.com/bostona.html. This is a highly informative 1998 article by 
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10. Tambs-tyche, Power, Profit, and Poetry, p 41 


















12. MdnasoUdsa 2.8.696. cited in Gupta and Gombrich, “Kings, Power and the 
Goddess," p. 131. See above, chap. 3. part 4. for an extended discussion of the term 
ajM. 

13. Although the three kingdoms of the Kathmandu Valley have been dominated 
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whelmingly rural in their demography and agricultural in their economies: for a dis¬ 
cussion. see Toffm, Le Palais et It temple, pp. 123-2$. 

14. Lidke, "Goddess," pp. 100-21; and Toflin, Le Palais et le temple, p. 43. 

15. Tambs-Lyche. Power, Profit, and Poetry, pp. 60-61. 
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Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, p. 43 22. Cf. Dycikowski, "Kubjiki. KalT, Tripura and 

Trika," p. 10; and Weinberger-Thomas, Ashes, p. 87, for a Rajasthani parallel- 

19. Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, pp. 31,43,46. Taleju's temples date from the four¬ 
teenth century in Bhaktapur, 1501 in Kathmandu, and 1620 in Pathan. See also Bled¬ 
soe, “An Advertised Secret" {2000). 

ao. See above, chap, a, n. 88. 

21 Hudson. “Madurai" (1993), p. 134 See also id.. “£rtmad BhSgavata." p. 167, on 


22. Harper. Iconography . p. 158. 

Goddess Cults, p. 67 

24. Toffin, Le Palau et le temple, p. 104. 

25. Tiwari, Goddess Cults, pp. 41-47; and Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, p. 219. 

26. Dycikowski, “KubjikS, KalT, Tripura and Trika," pp. 20-21; citing his unpub¬ 
lished critical edition of chapter 43 of the SafsAhasrasaiphud. 

27. Tambs-Lyche, Power, Profit, and Poetry, pp. 23-25,32-33. 

28. See above, chap. 2, nn. 22,32; and below, chap. 7, nn. 29-31. 

29. DevfMdhdtmya 2.11. 

30. Mdnavu Dharma $Astra 7.1,3-8, 10-11; discussed in Cobum, Devf-Mahdtmya, 


31. Parpola, Deciphering, pp. 



5-56 and tigs. 14.30, 14.31, which link the floor 
th citadel”) configuration of Tantric mandalas. 











in Indonesia in this period. See below, chap. 8, n. 176. 

50. Karpura-Manjari by KawHja RajaseMutra, ed- Sum (i960), pp. 137-38 (note to 
line 2 2); and referring to the same play. Sharma, ed.. Kalaatn. vol. 2, p. 279. 

Nttra Tantra, Satvasiddh8nia, and other systems. 

52. Hudson, “Madurai." p. 129. 

enon of royal patronage of monumental temples in India, sec Willis. "Religious and 
Royal Patronage" (1993). esp. pp. 56-59,62. 


55. Sharma, Temple of Uummot/uj-yoginl, p. 5. 

56. Desai, Religious Imagery of Khajuraho, p. 83; Dehejia, Yogirn Cult and Temples, 
pp. 56, 125. The sole temple ground plans about which Var&hamihira gives any detail 
in his Brhat Sorpliiefi (53 42-56. 56.10) are the sixty-four- and eighty-one-square plans. 
The ideal Nepali city plan was based on an eighty-one-square template: Toffin, Le Palais 

57. Documented as early as the sixth-century c.e. Brbai SatjJutd (60.19). 

58. On these terms, see above, chap. 1, n. 35; and below, chap. 6, n. 33. 

59 Quoted in Desai, Erotic Sculpture of India, p. 81. Yogini temples or shrines also 
protected the borders of kingdoms: see above, nn. 34-36. 

60. A similarity of sculptural style and epigraphy, found among the temples of 
Bheraghat. Shahdol. and Mitauli, indicates a common workshop and school of sculp¬ 
ture for these temples. 

61. On the pivotal Siva or Bhairava image, see above, chap, a, nn. 232,233. In 1155 
c.e. the Bheraghat Yogini temple was "convened" into a "Gaurl-§artkar" temple, an 

placement of central Bhairava or dancing Siva images: Sharma, Temple of Chaunsaiha- 
yogmf. p. 33. 

62. Dcheiia, Yoginf Cult and Temples, pp. 63, 137. 

63. Ibid., p. 84 and passim; Mallmann. Enseignemems, pp. 175-79. 

64. Documented in KM. the Ploy, video by Roy and Dewan (1994). 







ire Talcs": see the introduction to 


> VetAlapaficavansati, Contes du Vampire, trans. Renou 





















no. Ibid., pp 117-18; Desai, Erotic Sculpture of India, p. 77 and plate 141, which 
depicts the preparation of aphrodisiac drugs amidst a scene of sexual orgy, from the 
Lak*macia temple, Khajuraho; and Donaldson, Kamadeva's Pleasure Garden, p. 33a. 
tit. Goetz,“Historical Background," p. 119. 

(la. See below, chap 7, n. go. 

113. Rajataratigini 7.1129-32, quoted in Goetz, "Historical Background," p. 118 and 
n. 3a. In his chronicle of King Kalaia (fl. 1063-1089). Kalhana depicts that depraved 
ruler as falling in with evil Tantric gums from both high- and low-caste society. Rtyx- 
fororiginf 7.273-83. in Rdjatoronginf, ed. Pandey (1985). 

114. Desai. Religious Imagery of Khaiuraho, p. 1, in which she indicates, on the basts 
of inscriptional evidence, that the Lak$mai>a temple was consecrated by Dhangadeva, 
and the KandariyS Mahddeva temple by Vidyftdhara, the son of Gandadeva. Desai fur- 

























U2 Lorenzen, KOpdlikas and K&ldmukhas, pp. 13-95. For Puranic myths that iden¬ 
tify Kapalikas as heretics, see O’Flaherty, Origins of Evil (1976), pp. 274-320; stock 

Haira. Studies m the Purtouc Records (1936), pp. 207, 223-25. 

143 KSS t8.5.3->3. especially verses t 5 b-.6b. See also KSS .8 2.3-33 

144 A lost Ayurvedic work is entitled ^‘argavaidya^hopalika; the "rapid Kapslika 
method” for perfecting mercury is discussed in the eleventh<entury Rasamava. White, 
Alchemical Body, pp- 148. 166, 173, 417. Two lace south Indian manuscripts, entitled 



157. Yagadrstisamucchaya. w 

Analysis" (.998). pp- 22, 24. 

158. DaiavaiAracarua 10.26, 

































thus ten measures greater than the brahmOntia —perhaps after the fashion of rhe Puruja 
of RV 10.90. i ? Compare this measure with those found in the Kubjikdmata: below. 


KJftN 9.11-15. 


23. I have emended Bagchi's reading of kriyi, which makes no sense here, to jUdm. 

24. KJftN 2.6a- 7 b, 10a. 

(5.18.956-65): see above, chap. 5, n. 93. 

26. KJftN S aab, 4-5. Cf. MdnmoUdsa 5.18.963b-64a; and Kjemartja's commen- 

KJftN 7 

28. KJftN 8 93-103. Kjemaraja gives a similar summary of the types of Yoginis in 


















yali. Apmer District, Rajasthan. These are stones, smeared with vermilion and covered 
with silver paper. See hg. 9 b. 

30. KJAN 8.16b-17b. Cf. HT 1 7.13-16; TA >9.39; MdnasoUdu 5.18.958b-60b; 
^rfmmorumi Tantra 27.111-12; PhJum<arwTutm. MSL MSS no. 1721. fol. 9b. lines 2-8 
In its chapter colophons, this last text claims the same pedigree as a number of Kubjika 
works held in the Man Singh Library at Jodhpur: see White. Alchemical Body. p. 156. 
I have relied on Schwartiberg, ed., Historical Allas (p. 22, pi. III.C3; and p. 27. pi. 
III.D.3) for my identifications of the probable locations of these sites. 

31. KJftN 8.16 -18. Each of the sixteen has a name ending in -pSda, and each name 
is preceded by the seed mantras firfm irt hrim frf. 

Gauhati District of Assam; Purpagin is possibly in the Punjab; many have seen in 
Odiyana a reference to the kingdom of Uddiyana in the trans-Himalayan Swat Valley 
(the early-seventeenth-century Tibetan author T 3 ran 3 tha identifies Odiyana with 

Buddhagupumfoha, 539L4. draft translation by David Templeman, p. 7); Arvuda is 

















72. Sontheimer, Pastoral Dtities. p. 107. 

73. Ibid., pp. 116, 146, 202. 

74. Shaw, •‘Srsailam." pp. 161-62. 


76 KSS 8.5.42-64. 

77. The earliest of these, the Jiva/atibhiffizma Sutra, dates, according to Dixit (Jama 
Ontology [1971), PP- 62-63) *0roughly between the second century B-C.e. and the first 
century c.e. He is clear that the cosmographical portion was originally an independent 
text that was grafted onto an earlier source. Other sources include the second' to 










































at the constellations inside his body, which culminate in the Pole Star ensconced in his 



i Mallmann, Emeignemcnts. pp. 2-3.6-7.169-82. The Agru Puidna's account of 
the Mothers, in chapter 50, concerns the "standard" Seven Mothers; the same chap¬ 
ter (verses 30-37) describes the "Maternal Croup of Eight" (amtesfalui), who are 
hypostases of C&muQd&> the last and most important of the Seven Mothers: ibid., 

2. AP 52.8b. This list and description are virtually identical to those found in the 
MayadHiika, cited by Hctnadri under the title of CatuAjojpyoginMipdnr: Mallmann, En- 

4- KJftN^3.ia-7b!*l^b. The KutLi^TTumi Tantra (7.47b) makes essentially the 


same statement: “The animal Sakti, the human Sakti. and also the bird Sakti are 
thereby worshiped." 

5. See above, chap. 2, n. a 10. 

6. O'Flaherty, Women, pp. 90-91. See above, chap, a, n. 275. 

7. MBh 3.219.43-44; SS t.1.3, 6.27.16-20. Coomaraswamy (Yokjas, pp. 27-28, 
36) argues forcefully that “we may safely recognize in the worship of rhe |dryads| (to- 

to the whole sectarian development which was talcing place before the beginning of the 
Kuyflna period." 

8. KSS ..6.78-82. 
























}6. Sdrngadhma Paddfuw 43853-883 This hopping technique has been adopted 
by the transcendental meditation movement, whose practitioners claim it leads to 

37. See above, chap. 6, pans 5 and 6. 

38. BhP 2.2.19-21, 24-26. See also above, chap. 6, n. 107. 

39. Chtindogya Upani*ad 5.10.1-7; Brfkkiaranyoka Upo m*ad 6 2.15-16; Kanffuiki 
Upamfad 1.2-3; Prasnd Upanifad 1.9-10. 

40. MBh 7.56-39 (= 7 79-81 of the critical edition], summarized in Scherer, &ua 
dons le M ahdbharaia (1982), pp. 355-60. 



on a large corpse whose face is tilted upward: Zimmer, Art of Indian Asia (1955). vol. 1. 
p. 410; vol. 2, plate 221; from the same period, a sculpture of CamuodS standing on a 




















































e eight Bhairava*. and the eight cremation grounds in Nepali religious cos* 
ee Toffin. Le Palcus et le temple, p. 54. Cf. the “eight cremation grounds" as 
of the iconography of the cult of Svacchanda Bhairava: Sanderson, “Mean- 


89. See below, chap. 8, n. 94. 


KSS 3-; 


inajS dakinTmantrasiddhaYab/" 


ns, by feeding the male 
Siddhas the ntual oblation (efiru): personal communication from Mark Dyczkowski, 
Todi, Italy, July aooi. See KjftN 8.25, i8.aa. 

96. See above, n. 21. 

97. Bhairava « so portrayed in Agra Purina 52,146; KjftN 16.1; KSS 20,47,56; and 
the Mayadtpiki. see Matlmann, Enseignemenis, pp. 7,170-73. Iconographic examples 

q8. KSS 18.4204-22. ’ P ^ 

100. See above, n. 78; and below, chap. 8, n. 136. 

101. KjftN 22.11a: "mgrahanugrahancaiva siddhijiji] mclapakaip tathi//.“ The 


chap. 3, n. 58, chap. 4, n. 43; and below, chap. 8, nn 

102. KjftN 22.9b-12b. 

103. Dyczkowski. “Kubjika, Kali, T 


i the power or gift of mcldpaltam, which in this spelling ma 
>r “drinking of mixed (fluids)'' with 
















i I borrow all of this terminology from the writings of Alexis Sanderson. See. for 
example, Sanderson, “Meaning in Tantnc Ritual,” pp. 47,87- See also Masson and Pat- 
wardhan. tdnunasa. pp. 40-41 

a. Lorenzen, KapdUuu and K&Ldmukhas, pp. 93-94. 

3. Ibid., p. 94, citing Arthur Koestler, The Lotus and the Robot (London. Hutchin* 



Templeman. personal communication, New York, April 7. 1997. 

24. Siddha Siddhanta Paddhati 2. tc, ab. 8b. 9c; in Siddha Suidh&ua Paddhaa and Other 
Works of the Natha Yogis, ed Mallik (1954). See above, chap. 6, n. 3a, for the four pqhas 
as they are listed in the KJriN. 





















c.E. M Andukya Uftanifad, without reference to subtle body locations. The Mdlmh/i/oyot- 
tara Tarura (11.35) describes four centers— mulOdh&ra. Vanda (above the genitals), 
palate, and dvddaiOrua —with their respective effects on the practitioner: Padoux, 

29. For a discussion, see Sircar, 3 d/cuz Prthas. pp. 17-18; and Pal, Hindu Religion and 
Jconofogy (1981), pp. 24-29. 

30. Bhdgayata Purana 2.2. ipb-a ib. This worlt has been dated to the eighth century 
by Hudson, “Srltnad BhSgavata Purina in Stone,'* pp. 137-38,177. See, however, MBh 
12.269.39-40. See above, chap. 6, n. 96; and chap. 7, n. 38. 

31. Caraka Samhiid 4.7.9, cited in Roju. "Mamuin" (1981), p. 4x8. Over time the 


32. Rasanabandha, listed in the Ajtdngahrdaya and Ai^ngasarjigraha of VSgbhana; 

33. Brunner, ‘Place of Yoga 1 * (1^94), pp. 436 - 38. These sources are difficult to date. 
















































Siva, and who is also called the “Ethereal Garland of Letters’* (tnromamd/mf) and “Air¬ 
borne’’ (Wusarrf), and who is herself “the foremost among all |goddc$ses|, neither writ¬ 
ten and read "—a reference to the Sanskrit grapheme A: KJftN ao.toab. ua. In later 
traditions IcchJ-Sakti is identified with the phoneme I: on this, see Padoux, L'tnergie 
de la parole, pp. 134 

79- KJnN 20. tab. See Padoux, L'Energie de la parole, pp. 161-70; and below, ports 

80, KJnN 17.23. “ipadatalamOrddhanta vamikhyla]i|t kuodalakrtim/gudasthamu- 
dayantasyi dvada&nte layam punah" Here Kundali is not a distinct goddess, but sim¬ 
ply a quality of VamS. 

81. This group of eight is found in the PurSnas (Michael, La Legentle immimoriale 
I1991], p. 157 n. 3; Mallmann, Enseignemems, pp. 55, 57; citing A gni Purana 74, 308, 
and Garudo Puritan 23); as well as £aivasiddh3nta works (l{&naSi%>aguruilevapaddhati 


Balapramathani, and finally a Bhutadamani. These three are the highest of the eight 

UuddkMdyauutvam), the first of those which make up the pure (i.e., liberated) segment 
of the universe (fuddJuldtod)": Sanderson. “Meaning in Tantric Ritual," p. 35; citing 
ffonofivagurudeuipadd/uui [SiddhamasOra}, Kriyapada 17.217c-19b; Svacchandaumtra 
10.1142c-46b. Cf. Brunner, "Place of Yoga," p. 453, on the subtle body as puryatlaka. 
See below, n. 178. 

83 Brunner. "Place of Yoga." p. 438. Kuodali is also the name of a Buddhist Tan- 

84. Rao, Elements, vol. 1, part 2, p. 390. 

85. See above, chap. 2, nn. 87,142, 157, 162, 188, 243. 

86. Rao. Elements, vol. 1. part. 2, p. 395. A late Chola image of Jyetfhi, housed in 
the Bharat Kal* Bhavan Museum on the campus of Benares Hindu University, portrays 










Mark Dyczkowski, Todi, Italy, July 2001. 

112. KKV. vttsc 25a. with the commentary of Natanandanitha. in KKV, 
Avalon, p. 50: “In this way the united Kima and Kali (k&makalacmald) are the (r 





























153 Kularatnoddyota 5.1483b, quoted in Dycjkowskt, "Kubjiki the Erotic God- 
dess," p. 125 n. 5. See above, chap. 3, nn. 73-76. 

154. TA 29.273-74. discussed in Padoux, “Transe," p. 141. 

155. Alhano Veda 11.5.31 Satapalha Brdhmana 11.5.4.12 

156. Discussed in Silbum, "Techniques" (1966-67). p. 170. 

157. Mus, Barabudur ( 1935), vol. t, p. 12; my emphasis 
















158. See above, nn. 46,90, 101- 

159. TA 29 202a, with the commentary of jayaratha (in TamrUloka. ed Dwivedi 
and Rastogi, vol. 7, p. 3422). See above, chap. 4, n. 53. 

160. Hayes, “Neddoceo//»nmort<iiity 1 "p. 312. concerning the circa 1700 c.E. teacher 
Akittcana-ddsa; and Openshaw, “‘Killing’ the Guru," pp. 10-13. The same author, re¬ 
ferring to a third type of Riul initiation into a Vai$oava religious order (Wiek initiation), 
notes that here, “the tongue of the [male] guru is likened to a penis, and the ear of the 
disciple to a vagina" (ibid., p. 6). See also above, chap. 3, part 7 

.61. For discussion, see White. Alchemical Body. PP- 310-14. 

16a. See above, chap 3, part 6. 

163. The Lcufi’if-i cuhrufi. quoted in Digby, “Encounters with Jagls" (1970), p. 16. 

164. See above, chap. 3, n. 62. 

165. Khan, Conversions, pp. 71-72, 136. 

166. Obeyesekere, Medusa’s Hair (1981); Nabokov, Religion Against the Self (2000). 

167. Nabokov, Religion A gainst the Self, pp. 23-24. 

168. The Buddhist Tantric rrummn (see above, chap. 5, n. 37) would be the equiv¬ 
alent of the sOdhaka, the mantra masterers of the Kaula (Sanderson. “Meaning in Tan- 
thc Ritual," p. 79 n. 208). 

169. Strickmann, Mantras « mandarins, p. 322. 

170. Freud also used the terms “secondary elaboration" and “rationalization" for this 
dynamic: Laplanche and Pontalis. Vocabulane de la psychanatyse (1967), » v. “Elabora¬ 
tion secondaire," "Rationalisation," and “Travail de r&ve," pp. 132, 387-88, 505-6. 

171. The passages l will quote from are taken from chapter 45 of the Brahmay&mala, 
\rchives MSS no. 3.370 (SaivaTantra 129). fols. 2t 


2. See Br 


(•998). Pf 


ktanikagama. which the SEP "quotes," is a c 


equally pragmatic medical traditions. After a primary ritual instruction, a series of al- 

take the form of variant cures for a given malady: instead of such-and-such an herb, pre¬ 
pared as a decoction, one may use a mineral substance, triturated and distilled. The 

ously), without explanation for why the “original" ritual should be in need of any vari¬ 
ant. Yet there is very often a sort of progression, of the same order as that found in rit¬ 
ual texts of the Vedic tradition, from simple to complex, with an ascending order of 

174. See above, chap 2, n. 235. for a description of a "dark, black" place of the 
YoginTs. 

175. This he does on the second day of practice, following an initial day of prelim¬ 
inary rituals, which nonetheless include arousing the first §akti (seated to his east) and 
the sharing, together with all of the Saktis. of her fluid emission (toddravyam) 

configuration ot the Siddha Cakra. see above, chap. 4. nn. 99-104. 

178. The eight parts, the pwr^astaka, are sound, sensation, visual form, taste, smell, 
will, judgment, and ego. See above, n. 82. See also Sanderson. “Salvism and the Tan- 



















210. Ibid., p. a 7 . 
Chapter 9^ M 


4 Athanmnda Samhitd, trans. Whitney (1905). vol. 8, pp. 1024-32. My calcula' 
lion is based on Whitney’s captions to the 486 hymns of books 1-7 

5. Samuel, Civilized Shamans, p. 43a 

6. Nabokov, Religion Against the Self, pp. 19-29. 

7. Khd, video by Roy and Dewan. 

8. Desirens, "Les Ybginf" (1991), p. 67 and passim. 

9- Ibid., p- 62. ^ 

to reproduce a relationship evoked in a dhyfina of the medieval TantrasOra. which, re¬ 

dskin! along with ocher dftkinls, but. losing her husband and son, she becomes a per¬ 
fected Yoginl who can move about at will": Donaldson, KOmadeva’s Pleasure Garden, 

11 Carstairs, Death of a Witch (1983). p. 56; Jayakar, Earth Mother (1990), p. 129. 

13. Assay ag, Cokre, pp. 160-65,308. Male servants of Yellamma, called Jogappas, 
“Yoga-Fathers," are transvestites ibid., pp. 25. 229-36. Both Jogammas and Jogappas 
belong to the class of beings called Jftgatis, which is a vemacularization of the Sanskrit 



17. Ibid., pp. 95-96. See above, chap. 4, n. 124. 

18. www.xlweb.com/hemage/skanda/ramji_ashram.htm. 

19. Nagaswamy, “The Sixty-Four Yoginls" (1966). 

20. New York Times, Business Section, june 19. 2001. reproduced on the Internet 
tc0llege1.nyt1mes.c0m/guesis/articles/2001/06/19/852652.xml. 
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